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. ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Essay has appeared as an introduction 
to a portion of Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, 
and is now detached from it, in consequence 
of a general wish that it should be sold sepa- 
rately. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The pablicatioi) of a portico t£ Fleiujr's eUbcaate irork in 
English lias been undertaken in consequence of the §iroTing 
interest which is felt at this time in the liistorr of the Church, 
and the want of works in onr lanpiagie which may be con- 
sidered to satiafy it, Tlie learned Mosheim, who is most 
runiliarly known to the English reader, has not, properly 
speaking, written a history; unless, indeed, that deservca 
the name, which conttuns no action, pursues no line of nar- 
rative, discovers no curiosity about individual character and 
its influence upon the course of events, and throirs no light 
upon the philosophy of doctrine and its developments. We 
are presented with a. vast multitude of isolated facts in their 
external aspect ; without any relief of the oppression they 
create from ethical tone, eloquence of style, or skill in com- 
position, on the part of the narrator, llis work, therefore, 
is rather fitted for reference than for reading. A similar 
judgment has been pronounced by one, whose memory is 
TBjy dear to the writer of these lines. " Let any one take up 
" Mosheim," says Mr. Rose in his Second Divinity Lecture 
dehvercd at Durham, " — and I mention his name without 
*' any disrespect, for he has done whatever could be done in 
" his way, by actually wedging and driring in one fact after 
" another into his pages till they bristle with facts, and the 
" heart and the imagiuatiou are alike beaten down and 
" crushed to pieces — and see, when one has read his carefiU 
" and laborious conglomeration of facta, what more we know 
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" of Christianity, as a rule of life intended to influence both 
" individuals and nations, gradually to operate upon laws and 
" customs, and institutions and manners, and gradu^ly to 
" cUeer and bless all the sons of men. 

" We toil through his pages with a reluctant and weary 
" spirit, without ever going beneath the surface, or beyond 
" dry details, without one movement of the heart for the cause 
" which he is recording, and with lively plcasiu'e only when 
" we can lay the book out of our hands, 

" In a word, in Mosheim there is no love of the cause, or, 
" if the man bad a heart, the writer thought it bis duty to 
" overlay his feelings with dry details of barren facts, without 
" the record of a single moral lesson to which they cau lead, 
" or a feeling which they can inspire." 

Nor is a work like Miluer's better calculated to supply the 
deficiency ; for though he writes in a tone of piety and 
serionsness, and with an evident desire to do justice to the 
great Saints of Christendom, and to illustrate the power of 
Christian principles in their lives and writings, he falls into the 
opposite extreme, and has adopted a style between Meditations 
and Biography, His learning, moreover, is very inadequate 
to his undertaking ; and he is driven to introduce his private 
rehgious views into his narrative as a sort of compensation 
for this disadvantage ; judging of persons, not by their actual 
circumstances and opinions, but by hia own view of Scripture 
teaching, and thinking to ascertain, estimate, and dispose of 
historical facts, not by research into the existing sources of 
information, but by the theory of Calvinism. Yet, in con- 
sideration of the love he bore to the Fathers in an age when 
few voices were raised even jn apology for them, he is ever to 
be mentioned with kindness and honoui". 

Neander's historical works are written, as even a sHglit 
acquaintance with them will suffice to shew, with an abundance 
of learning and thought, and great gratitude is due to the 
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I ^rsons wLo Lave taken upon themselves tlie laboi'ious task 

of translating portions of them for the benefit of those who 

are not German scholars ; but his History of the Tliree First 

Centuries is so full of theories, and those characteristic of his 

country, and facts are stated with so httle attention to historical 

order and connection, that, valuable or rather necessary as his 

[ work is to the theological student, he does not come up to the 

m demand of the present times, wheu men want to be put into 

possession of the plaiu state of things, as it existed in ancient 

times, with the liberty of judging of them for themselves. The 

Life of St, Chrysostom, however, translated by Mr, Stapleton, 

I ia written on a different plan, and, as being a simple account 

I of his teaching and conduct, with copious extracts from his 

* writings, certaiuly does answer, as regards the biography of 

that eminent Father, the purpose which Fleury wdl be found 

to fulfil on the whole as regards the Histoiy of the Church, 

I What we meet with in Henry's work is a minute and exact 

■ narrative of the course of ecclesiastical events, as they oc- 

r curred ; and this, from the plan of their histories, is not found 

iu Mosheim, Milner, Gibbon, Neander, Milman, or Dollinger, 

great as are the merits of these authors in various ways. And 

I mother excellence thence resulting, which lias already been 

■i^jnted at, is this : that his particular rehgious opinions exert 

I far less influence upon his relation of facts than those of 

! abovenamed authors, one of whom was not even a be- 

r in Christianity, and all of whom put forward a theory, 

f write as apologists or controversialists. Of course it is 

t denied that Fleury writes as a Roman Catliohc, nor ia it 

jtatended to place his creed on a level with that of Calvin or 

ppith Protestantism or Rationalism generally; and it is im- 

rubtedly an advantage in itself, where there is but a choice 

r evils, to select an author who belongs to the Church Ca- 

1 preference to others who do not belong to it, or who 

my its existence ; yet it ia a still greater advantage, when 
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tJie drcumstancea of our theological literature oblige ua to 
look abroad for instructors in historpj to find one who does 
not prominently put forward the characteristics of his 
Church, but mainly contents himself with setting before the 
reader facts, opiuiona, characters, and writings, as he finds 
them, without comment of his own. It may be added, that 
since Fleury is of the Gallicau scliool, where he does intro- 
duce his own viewSj it is commonly in reduction of those 
characteristics of his communion, which are viewed among 
ourselves as exaggerations or pen^ersions of Christian truth. 

The faults, on the other hand, which are incident to a 
history such as Fleury's, are obvious, and some of them not 
inconsiderable. A bare relation of facts without system or 
philosophical view, however ethical, personal, and, as it were, 
living they may he in their character, is apt to become tedious 
and wearisome . And to many minds it is a source of much 
painful perplexity, to have a variety of deeds, sentiments, 
measures, and persons, set before them, without any clue to 
guide thera how far each of these is true, and how far faulty, 
where they are at liberty to praise and where they are bound 
to blame. A still more obvious fault is the prolixity which 
is the necessary attendant on such a history. This is so 
serious a consideration in the present publication, that it is a 
question whether, in any subsequent portions to which it may 
proceed, some attempt might not advantageously be made at 
abridgment. 

The portion contained in the present Volume commences 
with the Second Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, 
A.D. 381 ; and has been selected under the idea that it is a 
part of history less known to theological students than the 
times which precede it. The matters treated in the Council 
in question, which was convened on the accession of Theo- 
dosiua to settle the disturbances to which Ariauism had giicn 
i-ise, are carried into two subsequent Councils held at (^on- 
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stantiuople, and two coutemporaiieous Couucils at Aquileia 
and Rome. At this time the two most eminent Fathers in 
the East and West, were St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Am- 
brose ; the latter of whom was the leading Bishop at Aquileia, 
and the former presided at Constantinople after the death of 
St. Meletius. St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Amphilochiua of 
Iconiom, and St. Cyril of Jerusalem were also present at Con- 
stantinople; in the West St. Martin was at the same date 
nearly in the middle of his Episcopate, and about sixty-five 
^^L years old. St. Jerome was about forty, and at this time 
^^B secretary to Pope Damasus. St. Paulinus was still in the 
^^Lvortd, filling the high offices of state. St, Clirysostom was a 
^^Hfew years past thirty, and at Antioch in his Diaconate; St. 
^^H Augustine still a Mauichee, teaching rhetoric at Carthage, 
^^^Kbut soon about to pass into Italy and to be converted by 
^^HSt. Ambrose. These Fathers form the principal subject of 
^^" the following books ; especially St. Ambrose, whose Episcopate 
is contained in them nearly entire down to his death. Other 
chief subjects which occur are the historj' of St. Martin and 
the Ithaciaus, the sedition at Antioch, the conversion of St. 
Aagustine, and his elevation to the See of Hippo, that of | 

1st. Chrysostom to the See of Constantinople, the destruction 
of the heathen temples in Egypt, and some considerable pas- 
sages in the History of the Monastic Life, as seen in St. Paula ' 
and other ladies at Rome, in St. Jerome her spiritual guide, 
in St. Martin in Gaul, in the Monks in the Mountains c 
Antioch, and in those of Egj-pt. 
It only remains to be obserted in addition, that Herbert's | 
translation (London, 1728) has been followed; but with i 
careful a revision, that as far as trouble is concerned, it may 
almost be said to be a new one; though the stjle retains 
marks of a former century. It has been carefully compared 
throughout with the original ; and Fleury's marginal re- 
ferences have been all verified; where he docs not mention 
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the edition he has used^ other references are added^ which^ as 
well as other additions whether in the text or margin^ are 
inclosed within brackets. The notes are confined^ as far as 
possible^ to matters of fact; the longer ones are generally 
engaged in tracing the history of rites and doctrines men- 
tioned in the text. The Index to the text is translated from 
the French, with additions ; and an Index to the notes has 
been subjoined. 

For the trouble which these various improvements have in- 
volved, the Edition is indebted to Albany J. Christie, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, 

J. H. N. 

Littlemore, June 4, 1842. 
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ESSAY 



MlKACLES SECOBDED IX ECCLESIASTICAL BISTORT. 



ISTRODCCTIOS. 



Sacred History is distingwisbed from Pn&ne by the na- 
ture of the facts whicli enter into its composition, and ttIucIi 
are not always such as occur in the o^dinaI^■ course of things, 
but are extraordinary and divine. Miracles are its charac- 
teristic, whether it be viewed as scriptural or ecclesiastical : 
as the lustory of a reign or dynasty more or less approximates 
to biography, the history of a wandering tribe passes into 
lizomance or poetr}', and a constitutional history borders on 
Fia philosophical dissertation, so the history of reUgion is ne- 
■ily of a theological cast, and is occupied with the super- 
It is a record of " the kingdom of heaven," a 
litnanifestation of the Hand of God ; and " the temple of God 
f " being opened" and "the ark of His testament," there are 
r"lightning3 and voices," the momentary yet recurring 
E tokens of that conflict between good and e\-il which is 
liiraging in the world of spirits from age to age. Tliia su- 
V|iematural agency, as far as it is really revealed to us, is 
a its very nature the most important and arresting of the 
[«riatics of sacred history, and the very rumour of 
lit* manifestation will interest the Christian mind from 
rllie certainty of ita existence. But smcc the miraciUous 



accoiuits whicli are presented to us are often not mere 
reports or surmises, but essential to the narrative, it is 
plain that to treat anv such portion of hJstorj', (for instance, 
that of the Jews, or of tlie rise of Christianity, or of the 
Catholic Church,) without taking tliem into account, is to 
profess to write the events of a reign, j-et to be silent about 
the monarch, — ^to oyerlook as it were his personal character, 
and professed principles, and indirect influence, and imme- 
diate acts. 

Among the subjecta then which the history contained in 
these Volumes brings before us, and which are apt more or 
less to startle those who with modern ideas commence the 
study of Church history generaUy, — such as the relation and 
connection maintained in ancient times between the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers, the monastic rule, the view then 
taken of the poor and of poverty, the honour paid to celibacy, 
the prevailing belief in the power of the keys, the received 
methods and principles of teaching aud disputing, aud the 
like, — it seems right to bestow attention in the first place on 
the supernatural narratives which occur in the course of it, 
and of which vai'ious specimens are found in that portion of 
it which is now presented to the reader'. It will naturally 
suggest itself to him to form some judgment upon them, 
and a perplexity, perhaps a paiuinl perplexity, may ensue 

Lfrom the difficultj' of doing so. This being the case, it is in- 
considerate and almost wanton to bring such subjects before 
him, without making at least the attempt to assist him in 
disposing of them. Accordingly the following brief remarks 
have been written in discharge of a sort of duty which a work 
of ecclesiastical history involves, — not indeed without a deep 
sense of the arduousness of such an essay, or of the extreme 
incompleteness and other great defects of its execution, but 
at the same time, as the writer is bound to add, without any 
ZIZZ_ 
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jology at all for discuasiiig in liis own way a subject which 
lands discussion, and wliich, if any othefj is an open 
in the Enghah Chureh, and has only during the 
ist century been viewed in a light which he believes to be 
both false and dangerous to revealed religion altogether. 

It may be advisable to state in the commencement the 
conclusions to which the remarks wliich follow will be found 
to tend ; they are such as these : — that Ecclesiastical miracles, 
that iSj rau-acles posterior to the Apostolic age, are on the 
whole very different in objectj character, and evidence, from 
those of Scripture on the whole, so that the one series or 
family ought ne^'cr to be confounded with the other; yet 
that the former are not therefore at once to be rejected; that 
there was no Age of miracles, after which miracles ceased; 
that there have been at all times true miracles and false 
miracles, true accounts and false accounts; that no autho- 
ritative guide is suppbed to us for drawing the line betiveen 
the two; that some of the miracles reported were true mira- 
cles; that we cannot be certain how many were not true; 
and that under these circumstances the decision in particular 
cases is left to each individual, according to his opportunities 
^ of judging. 



ON THE ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 



A PACT is properly called " improbable," only when it haa 
some quality or circumstance attached to it wliich operates 
to the disadvantage of evidence adduced in its behalf. We 
can scarcely avoid forming an opinion for or against any 
statement ■which meets us; we feel well disposed towards 
some accounts or reports, averse from others, sometimes on 
no reason wliatever beyond our accidental frame of mind at 
the moment, sometimes because the facts averred flatter or 
thwart our wishes, coincide or interfere with the view of 
things famihar to us, please or startle our imagination, or on 
other grounds equally vague and untrustworthy. Such an- 
ticipations about facts are as little blameable as the fancies 
which spontaneously rise in the mind about a person's stature 
and appearance before seeing him : and, like such fancies, 
they are dissipated at once when the real state of the case is 
in any way ascertained. They are simply notional; and 
form no presumption in reason, for or against the facts to 
which they relate. 

An antecedent improbability then in certain facts, to be 
i-caJly such, must avail to prejudice the evidence which is 
offered in their behalf, and must be of a nature to diminish 
or destroy its force. Thus it is improbable, in the highest de- 
gree, that our friend should have done an act of fraud or in- 
justice, and improbable again, but in a slight degree, that our 
next-door neighbour should have been highly promoted, or that 
he should have died suddenly. We do not acquiesce in any 
evidence that comes to hand even for the latter occurrence, and 
in none but the very best for the former. Again there is a 
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i/enera} improbability ftttacliiiig to the notion that the members 
of certain sects or of certain political parties should be of this 
or that cast of opinions, feehngs, or manners ; and, on the 
other hand, though there is no general improbability that 
individuals of the poorest class should make large fortunes, 
yet a strong probability may lie against certain given persons 
of those classes in particular. 

Now it may be asserted that there is no presumption 
whatever against miracles generally in the ages after the 
Apostles, though there may be and is a certain antecedent 
improhabihty in particular miracles. 

There is no presumption against Ecclesiastical miracles, 
generally, because inspiration has stood the brunt of any 
such antecedent objection, whatever it be worth, by its own 
sHpeiTiatural histories, and in establishing their certainty in 
fact, has disproved their impossibility in tijc abstract. If 
miracles arc antecedently improbable, it is either from want 
of a cause to which they may be referred, or of experience of 
similar events in other times and places. What neither has 
been before, nor can be attributed to an existing cause, is not 
to be cspccted, or is improbable. But Ecclesiastical miracles 
)uv occurrences not without a parallel, for they foUoiv upon 
ApostoUe miracles, and they are referrible to the Author of 
the latter as an All-sufiicient Cause. WTiatever be the regu- 
larity and stability of nature, interference with it can he, 
because it has been ; there is One who both has power over 
His own work and who has not been unwilling to exercise it. 
In this point of view, then. Ecclesiastical miracles are more 
advantageously circumstanced than those of Scripture. 

What has happened once, may happen again; the force of the 
presumption against miracles lies in the opinion entertained 
of the inviolability of nature, to which the Creator seems to 
" have given a law which shall not be broken." When once 
that law is shewn to be but general, not necessary, and, (if 
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the word may be used,) when its jireslit/e is once destroyed) 
there is nothing to shock the imagination in a miraculous 
interference twice or tlirice, as well as once. What never 
has happened is improhable in a acnac quite distinct from that 
in which a tiling ia improbable which has before now hap- 
pened; the improbabihty of the latter may be greater or 
leas, it may be very gi-eat; but whatever its strength, it is 
different in kind from that which, without the possibility of 
refutation, admits of beiug called by those who reject it an 
impossibility. 

It may be urged in reply, that the abstract argument 
■against miracles generally has little or no force, directly the 
mere doctrine of a Creator and Supreme Governor is admitted, 
and prior to any reference to Scripture history; that there is 
no question among religious men of the existence of a Cause 
adequate to the production of mii-acles any where or at any 
period; thequcstionrather is whether He «iiW work them; the 
question simply is whether the Ecclesiastical miracles are pro- 
bable, not whether there is a general presumption against them 
all as miracles ,- and that while the Scripture miracles can do 
little towards a recommendation of subsequent miracles, as 
miracles, for there is little ueeds doing here, they actually tend 
to discredit them, as being subsequent, for from the nature of 
the case irregularities can be but rarely allowed in any system. 
It is at first sight not to be expected that the Author of 
nature should interrupt His own harmonious order at all, 
though powerful to do so ; and therefore the fact of His 
having already done so makes it only less probable that He 
will do so again, Moreover, coidd a recurrence of miraculous 
agency be anticipated, it would be the recurrence of a like 
agency, not any manifestation of power whatever, however dif- 
ferent from it ; whereas the miracles of the ages subsequent 
to the Apostles are on the whole so very unhke those of which 
we read in Scripture, in their object, circumstances, nature, 
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and evidence, as even to be disproved by the very contrast. 
This is what niay be objected. 

Now as far as this representatdon involves the discussion 
of the character and circumstances of the Ecclesiastical mira- 
cles, it will come under consideration in the following sec- 
tion; here we are only engaged with the abstract ques- 
tion, whether the circumstance that miracles have once 
occurred, aud that under certain circumstances and with 
certain characteristics, docs or does not prejudice a proof, 
when oflered, of tlieir having occurred again, and that under 
other circumstances and with other characteristics. 

On this point many writers have expressed opinions which 
is difficult to justify. Thus Warhurton, in the course of 
■ome excellent remarks on the Christian miracles, is led to 
propose a certain teat of true miracles founded on their pro- 
fessed object, and suggests that this will furnish us with 
means of drawing the line of supematxu-al agency in the early 
Church. " If [the fnal cause^ " he says, " be so important aa 
" to make the miracle lucessary to the ends of the dispensation, 
" this is all tliat can be reasonably required to entitle it to our 

beUef;" so far he is vindicating the Apostolic miracles, 
,iuid his reasoning is unexceptionable ; but he adds in a note. 

Here, by the way, let me observe, that what is now said 

gives that criterion which Dr. Middleton and his opponents, 
a late controversy concermng miracles, demanded of one 

another, and which yet, both parties, for some reasons or 

other, dechned to give j namely, some certain mark to 
" enable men to distinguish, for aU the purposes of religion, 
"between true and certain miracles, and those which were 
" false or doubtful •>." He begins by saying that miracles 
which subsenc a certain object desen^e our consideration, he 
ends by saying that those which do not subserve it do not 
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deserve oiu- consideration, and he makes Iiimaelf the judge 
whether they subsen'c it or not. 

Douglas too, after observiug that the miracles of the 
second and third centuries have a character less clearly 
Bupernatural and an evidence less cogent than those of 
the New Testament, and that the fourth and fifth are 
" ages of credulity and superstition," and the miracles 
which belong to them " wild and ridiculous," proceeds 
to lay down a decisive cfilerion between true miracles and 
their counterfeits, and this he considers to be the gift of 
inspiration in their professed workei's. " Though it may be 
" a matter more of curiosity than of use, to endeavour to 
" determine the exact time when miraculous powers were 
" withdrawn from the Church, yet / think that it may be 
" determined with some degree of exactness. The various 
" opinions of learned protestants, who have extended them 
" at all after the Apostles, shew how much they have been 
" at a loss with regard to this, which has been urged by 
" papists with an air of triumph, as if protestants not being 
" able to agree when the age of mu-acles was closed, this were 
" an argument of its not being closed as yet. If there be any 
" thing in this objection, though perhaps there is not, / think 
" I have it in my power to obviate it, by fixing upon a period, 
" beyond which we may be certain that miraculous powers 
" did uot subsist." Then he refers to Jiis argument in favour 
of the New Testament miracles, that " what we know of the 
" attributes of the Deity, and of the usual methods of His 
" government, incline us to beUeve that miracles will never be 
" performed by the agency and instrumentality of men, but 
" when these men are set apart and chosen by God to be 
" His ambassadors, as it were, to the world, to dehver some 
" message or to preach some doctrine as a law from heaven j 
" and in this case their being vested with a power of working 
" miracles is the best credential of the divinity of their 
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^mission." So far, as Warburtou, this author keeps within 
Mtmds, but nest he proceeds, as Warburtou also, to exteud 
his argument from a defence of what is true to a test of what 
is false. " K we set otit with this as a principle, then shall we 
" easily determine when it was that miracles ceased to be 
" performed by Christians ; for we shall be led to conclude 
" that the age of Cliristian miracles must have ceased with the 
" age of Christian inspiration. So long as Heaven thought 
" proper to set apart any particular set of men to be the 
" authorized preachers of the new religion revealed to man- 
" kind, so long, may we rest satisfied, miraculous powers 
" were continued. But whenever this purpose was answered, 
" and inspiration ceased to be any longer necessary, by the 
" complete publication of the Gospel, then would the mi- 
" raculous powers, whose enti teas to prove the tnith ^ iw- 
" gpiratio/t, be of conrge withdrawn °." Hei'C he determines 
a priori in the most positive manner the " cud" or object of 
miracles in the designs of Providence. Tliat it is very 
natural and quite consistent with humility to form ante- 
cedent notions of wliat is likely and what uot hkcly, as in 
other matters, so as regards the Divine dealings with us, has 
been impbed above; but it is neither reverent nor philo- 
sophical in a writer to " think he has it in his power" to 
dispense with good evidence in behalf of what professes to be 
B work of God, by means of a summary criterion of his own 
framing. His very mode of speech, aa well as Ids procedure, 
reminds us of Hume, who in like manner, wheu engaged in 
invalidating the evidence for all miracles whatever, observes 
that " nothing is so convenient as a decisive argumeut," (such 
• Titlotson's against the Real Presence,) "which must at least 
olence the most arrogant bigotry and siiperstition, and free 
• &om their impertinent solicitations," and then "jiatters 
tse(f/hat he has discovered au argumeut of a like nature, 

■ Pages 239—341. Edit, •*. 
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" which, if just, will, witli the wise and learned, be an ever- 
" lasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, aod 
" consequently, will be useful as long as the world endures." 

It is observable tlmt in another place Douglas had said, 
tbat " though wc may be certain that God will never rcTcrae 
" the course of nature but for important ends, (the course of 
" nature being the plan of government laid down by Himself,) 
" Infinite Wisdom may see ends highly worthy of a miraculous 
" interposition, the importance of which may lie hid from our 
" shallow comprehension. Were, therefore, the miracles, about 
" the credibility of which we now dispute, events brought 
" about by invisible agency, though our being able to dis- 
" cover an important end served by a miracle would be no 
" weak additional motive to our believing it; yet our not 
" being able to discover any such end could be no motive to 
" induce us to reject it, if the testimony produced to confirm 
" it be unexceptionable ''." The author is here speaking 
of the miracles of the Old and New Testaments, which he 
believes ; and, like a rebgious man, he feels, contrariwise 
to Hume, that it is not " convenient," but dangerous to 
allow of an antecedent test, which, for what he knows, and 
before he is aware, may be applied in disproof of one or 
other of those sacred and gracious manifestations. But it is 
far otherwise when he comes to speak of Ecclesiastical miracles, 
which he beffitis with (bsbelicving without much regard to 
their evidence, and is engaged, not in examining or confuting, 
but in burdening with some test or criterion which may avail, 
in Hume's words, " to silence bigotry and superstition, and to 
" free us from their impertinent sobcitations." He acts 
towards the miracles of the Church as Hume towards the 
miracles of Scripture. 

And surely with less reason than Hume, from a consi- 
deration already suggested ; because, in being a behever in 

- Page 217. 
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the mirades of Scripture, He deprive* himself of that stnmg 
Butecedent ground against all miracles whatever, both Scrip- 
tural and Ecclesiastical, on which Hume took hia stand. Allow- 
ing, as he is obliged to do, that the Ecclesiastical miracles are 
possible, because the Scripture miracles are true, he rejects 
Ecclesiastical miracles as not subserving the object which he 
arbitrarily assigns for miracles under the Gospel, while he 
protects the miracles of Scripture, br the cautious proviso, 
that " Infinite Wisdom may see ends" for an interpodtiwi, 
" the importance of which may he hid from our shallow 
" comprehension." Vet it is a &irer argument agminrt k 
miraculous agency, before it has in any case been ascertained, 
that its object is apparently unimportant, than after snch 
agency lias once been manifested. VTbai has been intro- 
duced for greater ends may, when once introduced, be made 
subservient to secondary ones. Parallel eases are of daily 
occurrence in matters of this world ; and if it is allowable, as 
it is generally understood to be, to argne from final causes in 
behalf of the being of a God, that is, to apply the analogy of a 
human framer and work to the relation suhsisting between this 
world and a Creator, surely it is allowable also to illustrate 
ttie course of Divine ProTidence by the methods and pro- 
cedures of human a^nts. Now, nothing is more common in 
scientific and social arrangements than that works, begun for 
one pnrpose, should, in the course of operation, be made sub- 
■errient, as a matter of course, to kasa- ones. A mechanical 
eontrivance or a pohtical organization is continued for w- 
condary objects, when the primary has been attained; and 
thus miracles begun either for Warburton's obje<.-t or Douglas's 
may be continued for others, " the importance of which," in 
the language of the latter, " may lie hid firom our slialluw 
" comprehension-" 

Iltime judges of professedly Divine acts by experience ; 
Warburtou and Doi^las by the proba&te objeett wliicli 
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Divine Agent must pursue. Both partica dmw extravagant 
conclusions, and that uuphiloaophicaUy ; but surely we know 
much less of the desigua and purposes of Divine Providence, 
than of the course of tliia world. Facts come before us, the 
All-wise Miud is hidden from us. We have a right to form 
anticipations about facts ; we may not, except very reverently 
and humbly, attempt to trace, and wc dare not prescribe, the 
rules on which Providence conducts the government of the 
world. The Apostle warns us, " Who hath known the mind 
" of the Lord? and who hath been His coimsellor?" And 
surely, a fresh or additional object iu the course of Proridence 
presents a leas starthng difficulty to the mind thau an 
alteration in the laws of nature. If we conquer our indis- 
position towards the news of such an alteration by reflectiDg 
on the Sovereignty of the Creator, let us not be religious by 
halves, let us submit our imaginations to the full idea of that 
inscrutable Sovereignty, nor presume to confine it within 
bounds narrower than arc prescribed by His own attributes. 

This, then, is the proper answer to the objection, urged 
against the post-apostolic miracles, on the ground that the 
oecurrcncc of miracles docs in itself discredit their recur- 
rence, and that the miracles subsequent to those of Scripture 
differ from them in fact in their objects and circumstances. 
The ordinary Providence of God ia conducted upon a system ,- 
and as eveu creation is now contemplated by philosophers as 
possibly subject to fixed laws, so it is more probable than not 
that there is also a law of supernatural manifestations. And 
th>ia the occurrence of miracles is rather a presumption for 
than against their recurrence; such events being not isolated 
acts, but the symptoms of the presence of an agency. And 
again, since every system consists of parts varying in im- 
portance aud value, so also as regards a dispensation of 
miracles, " God hath set every one of them in the body as it 
" hath pleased Him ;" and even " those members which seem 
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"to be more feeble" and leas "comely" are "necessary," 
and are sustidned by their fellowship with the more ho- 
nourable. 

It may be added that Scripture, aa in Mark xvi. 17, 18, 
certainly does give a primd facie countenance to the idea that 
miracles ai-e the privilege of true believers, and that where ia 
faith, there shall be the manifested signs of its Invisible 
Author. Hence it was the opinion of Grotins ", who is here 
quoted from his connection with English Theology, and of 
Barrow, Dodwell, and others, that at least miracles are to be 
expected to attend on the labours of Missionaries. Now, 
this Scripture intimation, whether fainter or stronger, does, 
aa far as it goes, add to the presumption in favoui' of the 
miracles of Ecclesiastical history, by authoritatively assigning 
them a place in the scheme of Christianity. But this sub- 
ject, as well as others touched upon in tliis section, will more 
distinctly come iuto review in those which follow. 
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SECTION inr 

ON THE INTERNAL CHARACTER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 

MIRACLES. 

The miracles wrought in times subsequent to the Apostles 
are of a. very different character, liewed as a whole, from 
those of Scripture viewed as a whole; ao much so, that some 
writers have not scrupled to saj- that, if they really took 
place, they must be considered as forming another dispensa- 
tion'; andat least they are in some sense supplemeiitar}' to the 
Apostolic. This will be evident both on a suney of some of 
them, and by referring to the language used by the Fathers 
of the Church concerning them. 

The Scripture miracles are for the most part evidence of a 
Divine revelation, and that for the sake of those who have 
not yet been instructed in it, and in order to the instruction 
of multitudes : but the miracles which follow have sometimes 
no discoverable or direct object, or but a slight object ; they 
happen for the salce of individuals, and of those who are already 
Christians, or for purposes already effected, as far as we can 
judge, by the miracles of Scripture, The Scripture miracles 
are wrought by persona consciously exercising under Divine 
guidance a power committed to them for definite ends, pro- 
fessing to be immediate messengers from heaven, and to he 
evidencing their mission by their miracles : whereas Eccle- 
siastical miracles are not so much wro<ight as displayed, being 
effected by Dirine power ivithout any visible media of opera- 
tion at all, or by inanimate or material media, as rehcs and 
shrines, or by iustrumenta who did not know at the time 
what they were effecting, or if they were hoping and prajing 
for such supernatural blessing, at least did not know when they 
were to be used as instruments, when not. We find the gift 

' Vid. Middleton'g Inquiry, p. 2i. ct il. Campbell on Miracles, p. 121. 
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iften committed, in the words of Middleton, " not to the aiic- 
" cessors of the Apostles, to the Bishops, the Martyrs, or the 
" principal champions of the Cliristian cause, bnt to boys, to 
" women, and above all, to private and obscure laymen, not 
" only of an inferior but sometimes also of a bad characters," 
The miracles of Scripture arc, as a whole, grave, simple, and 
majestic : those of Ecclesiastical history often partake of what 
may not tmfitly be called a romantic character, and of that 
wildness and ineqindity which enters into the notion of 
romance. The miracles of Scripture are undeniably of a su- 
pernatural character ; those of Ecclesiastical history are often 
scarcely more than extraordinary accidents or coincidences, 
or events which seem to betray exaggerations or errors in 
the statement. The miracles of Scripture are definite and 
whole transacrions, drawn out and carried through from first 
to last, with beginning and ending, clear, complete, and com- 
pact in the narrative, separated from extraneous matter, and 
consigned to authentic statements ; whereas the Ecclesiastical 
for the most part are not contained in any authoritative form 
or original document ; at best they need to be extracted from 
merely historical works, and often are only floating rumours, 
popular traditions, vague, various, inconsistent in detail, tales 
llprhich only happen to have survived, or which in the course 
|b years obtained a permanent place in local usages or iu 
particular rites or in certain spots, recorded at a distance from 
the time and country when and where they profess to have 
occurred, and brought into shape only by the justa-position 
[ distinct informants. Moreover, in Ecclesiastical history 
B and false miracles are mixed ; whereas in Scripture in- 
^ation has selected the true to the exclusion of all others. 
L The peculiarity of these miracles, as far as their nature and 
leter are concerned, which is the subject immediately 
s at present, will be best understood by an enimicration 
' P»ge2S. Edit. 1749. 
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of some of them, tolien almost at random, iu the order iu 
which they occur iu the authors whicli contain them. 

The Life of St. Gregory of Neocsesarea, in Pontus, (A.D. 
250), is written hy hia naniesake of Nyssa, who lived about 
120 years after him, and who, being a native and inhabitant of 
the same country, wTote from the traditions extant in it. He 
is called Thaumaturgus, from the mii'aculous gift ascribed to 
him, and it ia not unimportant to obseri-e that he was the 
original Apostle of the heathen among whom he was placed. 
He found but seventeen Cliristiana in his diocese, and he was 
the instrument of converting the whole popidation both of 
town and country. St, Basil, whose see was in the neigh- 
bourhood, states this circumstance, and adds, " Great ia the 
" admiration which still attends on him among the people of 
" that country, and his memory resides in the Churches new 
" and ever fresh, impaired by no length of time. And there- 
" fore no usage, no word, no mystic rite of any sort have 
" they added to the Church beyond those which he left. 
" Hence many of their observances seem imperfect, on ac- 
" count of t)ie ancient manner in which they are conducted. 
" For his successors in the government of the Churches, did 
" not endure the introduction of any thing which has been 
" brought into use since his date"." 

St. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that, when he was first 
coming into his heathen and idolatrous diocese, being over- 
taken by night and rain, he was obliged with his companions 
to seek refuge in a temple which was famous for its oracles. 
On entering he invoked the Name of Christ and made the 
sign of the Cross, and continued till morning in prayer and 
psalmody, as was his custom. He then went forward, but 
was pursued by the Priest of the temple, who threatened to 
bring him before the magistrates, as having driven the evil 
spirit from the building, who was unable to return. Gregory 

■■ Dd Spir. s. 74. 
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e off a Hmall portion of the book he had with him, and 
"wrote on it the wordsj "Satan enter," The Priest, on re- 
turning, finding that the permission took effect as well as 
the former prohibition, came to him a second time, and 
iked to he instructed about that God who had such power 
>Ter the demons. Gregory unfolded to him the mystery of 
the Incarnation, and the pagan, stiimhling at it, asked to 
see a miracle. Nyaseu, who baa spoken all along as relating 
the popular account, now says, that he has to relate what is 
I " of all the most incredible." A great stone lay before 
I tliem ; the Priest asked that it might be made to move by 
Gregory's faith, and Gregory wrought the miracle. This was 
followed by the Priest's conversion, but not as an isolated 
event, for on his entry into the city, aU the inhabitants went 
I out to meet him, and enough were conierted by his preach- 
I'ing the first day to form a Church. In no long time he was 
\ a condition to call upon his flock to build a place of wor- 
liip, the first public Christian edifice on record j which re- 
3 Nyasen's time in spite of the sciioua earthquakes 
^Mch had visited the citj'. St, Gregory's fame extended into 
; neighbouring districts, and secular causes were brought 
r his determination. Among those who came to him were 
wo brothers, who had come into their father's large property, 
sad litigated about the possession of a lake which formed 
part of it. WTien his efforts to accommodate their difference 
failed, and the disputants being strong in adherents and de- 
pendents, were even proceeding to decide the matter by force 
of arms, Gregory the day before the engagement betook 
himself to the lake, and passed the night there in prayer. 
The lake was dried up, and in Nyssen's time its bed was 
covered with woods, pasture and corn land, and dwellings. 
I Another miracle is attribiited to him of a similar character. 

K targe and riolent stream, which was fed by the monutains 
Armenia, from time to time broke through the mounds 
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which were erected along its course in the flat country and 
flooded the whole plain, Tlie inhabitants, who were heathen, 
having heard the fame of Gregory's miracles, made applica- 
tion to him for relief. He journeyed on foot to the place, 
and stationed himself at the very opening which the stream 
had made in the mound. Then invoking Christ, he took his 
staff and fised it in the mud ; and then returned home. The 
staff budded, grew, and became a tree, and the stream never 
passed it henceforth; as it v/as act up at the time, and was 
appealed to by the inhabitants ' who were converted in con- 
sequence, and was still living in Nysseu'a time, it became a 
sort of monument of the miracle. On one of his journeys two 
Jews attempted to deceive him ; the one lay down as if dead, 
and the other pretended to lament him, and asked alms of Gre- 
gory for a shroud. Gregory threw Ids garment upon him, and 
walked on. Ilia companion called on him to rise, but found 
him really dead. One day when he was preaching, a boy cried 
out that some one else was standing by Gregory, and speaking 
instead of him ; at the end of the discourse Gregory observed 
to the bystanders that he was possessed, and taking off the 
covering which was on liis own shoulders, breathed on it, 
and cast it on the youth, who forthwith shewed all the usual 
symptoms of demoniacs. He then put his hand on him, and 
his agitation ceased, and his delusion with it. 

Now, concerning these and similar accounts, it is obvious 
to remark, on the one hand, that the alleged miracles were 
wrought in order to the conversiou of idolaters ; on the other 
hand, when we read of stones changing their place, rivei-s 
restrained, and lakes dried up, and, at the same time, of 
buildings remaining in spite of earthquakes, we are reminded, 
as in the case of the Scripture miracle upon the cities of the 
plain, that a volcanic country is in question, in which such 
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phcenomeiia are to a great extent coincident with the course of 
nature. It may be added, that the biographer not only is 
frequent in the phrases, " it is said," " it is still reported," 
but he assigns as a reason for not relating more of St. Gre- 
gory's miracles, that he may be taxing the belief of his readers 
more than is fitting, and he througliout writes in a tone of 
apology as well as of pancgj-ric. 

Next, let ua turn to St. Athanasius's Life of St. Antony, 
who began the solitary life A.D. 270. Athanasiua knew him 
personally, and writes whatever he was able to learn from 
Mmaelf ; for " I followed him," he says, " no small time, and 
f poured water upon his hands ;" and he adds, that " every 
where he has had an anxious regard to tmth." The fol- 
of the supernatural or extraordinary portions 
(rf his narrative. He relates that the enemy of souls ap- 
peared to Antony, first like a woman, then like a black child, 
Then he confessed himself to be the spirit of lewdness, and 
have been vanquished by the young hermit. Afterwards, 
'hen he was passing the night in the tombs, he was attacked 
by evil spirits, and so severely stricken that he lay speechless 
till a iriend found him next day *. MHicn he was on his first 
ioumey into the desert, a large plate of silver lay in his way ; 

Ie soliloquised thus, "Whence this in the desert? This is 
no beaten path, no track of travellers j it is too large to be 
dropped witliout being missed ; or if dropped, it would have 
been sought after and found, for there is no one else to take it. 
This is a snare of the devil ; thou shalt not, O devil, hinder 
thus my earnest purpose ; unto perdition be it with thee ! " 
M he spoke, the plate vanished. He exhorted his Mends 
Bt to fear the evil spirits ; " Tliey conjure up phantoms to 
» 
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" terrify cowards, but sign yourselves with the cross, and go 
" forth ill coufidcnce." " Oace there appeared to me," he 
says on another occasion, " a spirit very tall, with a great 
" shoWj and presumed to say, * I am the Power of God,* and 
" 'I am Providence; what favour shall I do thee?' But 
" I the rather spit upon hira, naming the Christ, and essayed 
" to strike him, and I thiuk I did ; and straightway this 
" great person vanished with all his spirits at Christ's Name. 
" Ouce he came, the crafty one, when I was fasting, and as 
" a Monk, with the appearance of loaves, and bade uie eat ; 
" ' Eat, and have over thy many paina ; thou too art a man, 
" ' and art like to be sick ;' I, perceiring his craft, lose up to 
" pray. He could not bear it, but vanished through the 
" door, like smoke. Listen to another thing, and that 
" securely and fearlessly ; and trust me, for I he not. One 
" time some one knocked at my door in the monastery; 1 
" went out, and saw a person tall and high, ' Who art thou ? ' 
" say I ; be answers, ' I am Satan.' Then I asked, ' Why art 
" 'thou here?' He says, 'Why do the Monks, and all other 
"'Christians, so unjustly blame me? Why do they curse 
" 'me hourly?' 'Why troublest thouthem?' 1 rejoin. He, 
" 'I trouble them not; they harass themselves; I have be- 
" ' come weak. I have no place left, no weapon, no city. 
" ' Christiana are now every where ; at last even the desert is 
" ' filled with Monks. Let them attend to themselves, and 
" ' not curse me, when they should not.' Then I said to 
" him, admiring the grace of the Lord, ' A true word against 
tliy will, who art ever a liar and never speakest truth ; for 
Christ hath come and made thee weak, and overthrown 
thee and stripped thee.' At the Saviour's Name he 
vanished; it burned him, and he could not bear it." Once 
when travelhng to some brethren across the desert, water failed 
them; they sat down in despair, and let the eamel wander. 
Antony knelt down, and spread out his hands in prayer; 
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len a spring of water burst from tlie place where lie was 
"praying. A person came to him who was afflicted with 
madness or epilepsy, and begged his prayers ; he prayed for 
him, and then said, " Go, and be liealed." The man refusing 

I go, Antony said, " If thou remainest here, thon canst not 
be healed ; bnt go to Egypt, and thy cure shall he wrought 
in thee." He behered, went, and was cured as soon as he 
it sight of Egypt. At another time, he was made aware 
at two brothers were overtaken in the desert by want of 
water; that one was dead, and the other dying; he sent two 
Monks, who buried the one and restored the other. Once, 
on entering a vessel, he complained of a most loathsome 
stench ; the boatmen said that there was fish in it, but without 
aatiafj-ing Antony, when suddenly a cry was licard from a 
youth on board, who was possessed by a spirit. Antony used 
the Name of our Lord, and the sick person was restored. 

■St, Athanasins relates a similar instance of Antony's power, 
lAich took place in his presence. When the old man left 
Alexandria, whither he had gone to assist the Church against 
the Arians, Athanasins accompanied him. as far as the gate. 
A woman eiicd after him, " Stop, thou man of God, my 
^^—" daughter is mificrably troubled by a spirit." Athanasins 
^^■kCBOught him too, and he turned round ; the girl, in a flt, lay 
^^^nn the ground; but on Antony praying, and naming the 
Kame of Christ, she rose restored. It should be observed, 
that Alesandiia was at this time still in a great measure a 
istbeu city ; Athanasins says, that, while Antony was there, 
I many became Christians in a few days as were commonly 
mverted in the course of the year. This fact is important, 
t only as shewing us the purpose which his miracles au- 
drered, but as informing us by implication that pretensions 
i Antony's were not of every day's occurrence then, 
t arrested attention and curiosity at the time, 
k'We have a similar proof of the comparative rareness of 
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sach miracoloufi claimH in St. Jerome's Life of Hilarion. ^VLcii 
the latter risited Sicily, one of his disciples, who was seeking 
liim, heard in Greece, of r Jew, that "a Prophet of the 
" Christians had appeared in Sicily, and was doing so many 
" miracles and signs that men thought him one of the old 
" Saints." Hilarion was the first sohtary in Palestine, and 
a disciple of St. Antony; St Jerome enumerates various mira- 
cles which were inought by him, such as his ^^Tng sight to a 
woman who had been ten years blind, restoring a paralytic, 
procuring rain by his prayers, heahng the bites of serpents 
with consecrated oil, curing a dropsj-, curbing the nolence 
of the sea upon a shore, exorcising the possessed, and among 
these a camel which had killed many persons in its fury. 
When he was solemnly buried ten months after hia death, 
his Mouic's dress was quite whole upon him, and his body 
was entire as if he had been alive, and sent forth a moet 
exquisite fragrance. 

Sulpicius gives us the account of his master St. Martin's 
miracles, which encountered much increduhtj' when he first 
puhlisbed it. " I am shocked to say what I lately heard," 
aays his friend to him in his Dialogues ; " but an unhappy 
" man has asserted that you tell many lies in your hook." 
As St. Martin was the Apostle of Gaul, the purpose effected 
by his miracles is equally clear and sufficient as in the in- 
stance of Thaumaturgus ; yet they are even more extraor- 
dinary and startling than hia. Sulpicius in liis Dialogues 
solemnly appeals to our Lord that he has stated nothing but 
what he saw himself, or knew, if not on St. Martin's own 
word, at least on sure testimony. He also appeals to living 
witnesses. The following are instances taken from the first 
of his two works. \ ^ ^ 

Before Martin was a Bishop, while he was near St. Hilary 
at Poictiers, a certain Catechumen, who hved in his monastery, 
died of a fever in Martin's absence without baptism. On his 
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return the Saint went by himself into the cell where the 
body lay, tlirew himself upon it, prayed, and then raising 
himself with his eyes fixed on it, patiently waited his restora- 
tion, which took place before the end of two hours. The 
thus miraculously brought to life, hved many years, 
id was known to Sulpirius, though not till after the miracle. 
At the same period of his life he also restored a ser\-aut in a 
family who had liung himself, and in the same way. Near 
Tours, which was his See, a certain spot was commonly con- 
to be the tomb of Martyrs, and former Eishopa had 
:ed an altar there. No name or time was known, and 
[artin found reason to suspect that the tradition was un- 
founded. For a while be remained undecided, being afi-aid 
either of encouraging superstition or of irreverence ; at length 
went to the tomb, and prayed to Christ to be told who 
buried there and what his character. On this a dismal 
uliade appeared, who, on being commanded to speak, con- 
fessed that he was a robber who had been executed for his 
crimes, and was in punishment. Martin's attendants heard 
I voice, but saw nothing. Once when he was on a joiUTiey, 
saw at a distance a heathen funeral procession, and mia- 
ik it for some idolatrous ceremonial, the country people 
if Gaul being in the practice of carrying their gods about 
He made the sign of the cross, and bade them 
ip and set dowu tlic body ; tliis they were constrained to 
When he discovered their real business, he suffered 
lem to proceed. At another time, on his giving orders for 
itting down a pine to which idolatrous honour was paid, a 
Lthen said, " If thou hast confidence in thy God, let us 
hew the tree and do thou receive it as it falls ; if thy Lord 
is with thee, thou wilt escape harm." Martin accepted 
condition, and when the tree was falling upon him, made 
sign of the cross ; the tree reeled round and fell on the 
:her side. This miracle converted the vast multitude who 
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were spectators of it '. About the same time -when he had 
set on fire a heathen temple, the flames spread to a house 
which joined it. Martin mounted on to the roof of the 
building that was in peril, and by his presence warned off the 
fire, and obliged it to confine itself to the work intended for 
it. At Paris a leper was stationed at the gate of the city; 
Martin went up and kissed and blessed him, and his leprosy 
disappeared. 

St, Auguatiue, again, enumerates at the end of his De Civi- 
tate Dei, certain miracles which he himself had witnessed, or 
had on good authority, — such as these. An actor of the town of 
Curulis was cured of the paralysis in the act of baptism ; this 
Augustine knew on what he considered the best authority. 
A person known to Augustine who had received earth from 
the Holy Sepulchre, asked him and another Bishop to place 
it in some oratory for the profit of worshippers. They did 
so; and a country youth, who was paralytic, hearing of it, 
asked to be carried to the spot. After praying there, he 
found himself recovered and walked home. By the relics of 
St. Stephen one man was cured of a fistula, another of the 
stone, anotlier of the gout; a child who had been crushed to 
death by a wheel, was restored to life ; also a nun, by means 
of a garment which had been taken to his shrine and thrown 
over the corpse; and another female by the same means; 
and another by the oil used at the shrine ; and a dead infant 
who was brought to it. In less than two years even the 
format statements given in of miracles wrought at St. Ste- 
phen's shrine at Hippo were almost seventy. 

These miracles are recorded by writers of the fourth cen- 
tury, though they belong, in one case wholly, iu another 
partially, to the history of the third. When we turn to 
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'iier writera, we find similar assertions of the presence of a 
miraculous agency in the Church, and its manifeatations have 
the same general character. Exorcism, cm:es, visions, are the 
chief miracles of the fourth century ; and tbey are equally so 
the second and third ; so that tlie former have a natural 
to be considered the continuation of tlie latter. But 
there are these very important differences between the two ; 
that the accounts in the fourth century are much more in 
detail than those of the second and third, which are com- 
monly vague and general ; and next, that in the second and 
tiiird those kinds of alleged miraculous operation which are 
most decisive proofs of a supernatural presence are but 
ngly or scarcely mentioned. 
Middletoii's enumeration of these primitive miracles, which 
on the whole may be considered to be correct, is as follows, — 
" the power of raising the dead, of healing the sick, of cast- 
" ing out deiTls, of prophesying, of seeing visions, of dia- 
" covering the secrets of men, of expounding the Scripturea, 
" of speaking with tongues ""." Of these the only two which 
are in their nature distinctly miraculoua are the first and last ; 
and for both of these we depend mainly on the testimony of St. 
Ireneeus, who lived immediately after the Apostolical Fathers, 
is, close upon the period when even modem writers 
disposed to allow that miracles were wrought in the 
Church. Douglas observes, "If we except the testimonies of 
Papias and Irenseus, who speak of raising the dead ... I 
" can find no instances of miracles mentioned by the Fathers 
before the fourth century, as what were performed by 
istiaoB in their times, but the cures of diseases, par- 
pticularly the cures of demoniacs, by exorcising them ; which 
it indeed seems to be their favourite standing miracle, 
jand the only one which I find (after having turned over 
leir writings carefully and with a view to this point) they 
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" challenged tbeir adversariea to come and see them per- 




It must be obsened, however, that though cei'tain occur- 
rences are in their character more miraculous than others, 
yet that a miracle of degree may, in the particular case, be 
quite as clearly beyond the ordinarj- course of nature. Ima- 
gination can cure the sick in certain cases, in certain eases 
it cannot ; and we shall have a very imperfect view of the 
alleged miracles, of the second and third centuries, if instead 
of patiently contemplating the instances recorded, in their 
circumstances and details, we content ourselves with their 
abstract character, and suffer a definition to stand iu place of 
examination. Thus if we take St. Cyprian's description of 
the demoniacs, in which he is far from solitary ", ive shall find 
that while it is quite open to accuse him and others of mis- 
statement, we cannot accept his description as it stands, 
without acknowledging that the conflict between the powers 
of heaven and the evil spirit was then visibly proceeding as in 
the time of Christ and His Apostles. " O would you listen to 
" them," he says to the heathen Demetrian, " aud see them, 
" when they are adjured and tormented by us with spiritual 
" lashes, hurled with words of torture out of bodies they have 
" possessed, when shrieking aud groaning at a human voice, 
" and beneath a power divine laid under lash and stripe, they 
" confess the judgment to come. You will find that we are 
" entreated of them whom you entreat, feared by them whom 
" you fear, and whom you adore. Surely thus, at least, 
" will you be brought to confusion iu these your errors, 
" when you behold and hear your gods at once upon om: 
" questioning betraying what they are, and unable, even in 
"your presence, to conceal their tricks and deceptions p." 

■ Page 232. Farmer on Miracles, pp. 211, 242. 

oForandent testimonies to Ihe power Whitby's Preface to Epp. { 10. 

of eioroiam, vid. Middle! pp, 80— BO. ' Treat viii. 8. Oiford tr. 
Doaglu's Criterion, p. 332. note 1. 
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Again, " You may see tliera by our voice, and tlirough the 
operation of the unseen Majesty, lashed ^vith stripes, and 
scorclied with fire; stretched out under the increase of 
their multiplying penalty, shrieking, groaning, intreating, 
confessing from whence they came, and when they de- 
part, even iu the hearing of their own worshippers ; and 
" either leaping out suddenly, or gradually vanishing, as 
" faith in the sufferer aids, or grace in the curer conspires^." 
Passages equally strong might be cited from writers of the 
same period. 

Aud there are other oecurrenees of a distinctly miraculous 
character in the earlier centuries, wliich come under none of 
lAIiddletou's or Douglas's classes, but which ought not to be 
■erlooked. For instance, a fragrance issued from St. Polycarp 
when burning at the stake, and on his being pierced with 
a sword a dove flew out. Narcissus Bishop of Jerusalem 
about the end of the second century, when oil failed for the 
|}amps on the vigil of Easter, sent persons to draw water 
itead J which, on his praying over it, was changed into oil. 
Eusebius, who relates tliis miracle, says that small quantities 
of the oil were preseiwed even to his time. St. Cyprian 
speaks of a person who had lapsed in persecution, attempting 
to communieate ; when on opening the area, or receptacle in 
whicli the consecrated bread was reserved, fire burst out from 
it and prevented her. Another on attending at church with 
same purpose, found that he had received from the Priest 
cinder instead of bread. 

Before quitting this review of Ecclesiastical miracles iu the 
ancient Church, it will be right to mention certain isolated ones 
which have an historical character and are accordingly more 
celebrated than the rest. Sucli is the miracle of the thundering 
Legion, that is, the rain accorded to the prayers of Christian 
Idlers in the army of Maieus Antoninus when they were 
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perishing by thirst ; the appearnnce of the cross in the sky 
to Constantine's army, with the inscription " In hoc signo 
vincea ;" the sudden death of Arius dose upon his proposed 
re-admisaion into the Churcl), at the prayers of Alexander of 
Constantinople ; tlie discovery of the true cross, its multipli- 
cation, and the miracles wrought by it ; the fire bursting forth 
from the foundations of the Jewish temple, which hindered its 
rebuilding ; the restoration of the blind man on the discovery 
of the relics of St. Genasius and St. Protasius; and the 
power of speech granted to the African confessors who had 
lost their tongues in the Vandal persecution '. 

Imperfect aa is this sun'ey of the rairaclea ascribed to the 
ages later than the Apostles, it ia quite sufficient for the 
purpose for which it has been made ; viz. to shew that those 
miraclea are on the whole very different in their character 
and attendant circumstances from the Gospel miraclea, 
which are very far from preparing us for them, or rather 
at first sight indispose us for their reception". 

And in the next place this important circumstance must 
be considered, wliich is as clear as it is decisive, that the 
Fathera speak of miraclea aa having in one sense ceased with 
the Apostolic period; — that is, (considering they elsewhere 
speak of miracles as existing in their own times,) they say 
that Apostolic miraclea, or miracles lihe the Apostles', whether 
in their object, cogency, impressiveneaa, or character, were 
no longer of occurrence in the Church; an interpretation 
which they themselves in some passages give to their own 
words. "Argue not," says St. Chrysostom, "because mira- 
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Uereiia. Miracl. Eoci. pp. 18—22. Mr. 
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' On the difference between the mi- 
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I** cles do not happen now, that they did not happen then . . 
*' In those tunes they were profitable, and now they are not." 
He proceeds to say that in spite of this difference, the mode 
of conviction was substantially the sRme. "We persuade 
" not by pliilosophical reasonings, but from Divine Scripture, 
" and we recommend what we say by the miracles then done. 
" And then they persuaded not by miracles only, but by dis- 

■ " cussion." And presently he adds, " The more evident and 
'" constnuniug arc the things which happen, the less room there 
" is for faith '." Again in another part of his works, "Why are 
" there not those now who raise the dead and perform cures ? 
" I will not say why not ; rather, why are there not those 

I" now who despise the present life ? why serve we God for 
* hire? When however nature was weak, when faith had to 
f be planted, then there were many such; but now He wills, 
*• not that we should hang on these miracles, but he ready 
" for death "." 

In like manner St. Augustine introduces his catalogue of 
contemporary miracleSj which has been partly given above, 
by stating and allowing the objection that miracles were 
lot then as they had been. " ^Vhy, say they, do not these 

* miracles take place now, which, as you preach to ns, took 
r" place once ? I might answer that they were necessaiy 

* before the world believed, that it might beUeve *." He then 
i on to say that miracles were wrought in his time, only 
J were not so pubhe and well-attested as the miracles of 

Sie Gospel. 

St. Ambrose, on the discovery of the bodies of the two 

tfartyrs, tiaes language of surprise which is quite in accord- 

f with the feelings which the miracles of Antony and 

rion aeem to have roused, in Alexandria and in Sicily. 

" You know, you yourselves saw that many were cleansed 
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" from evil apirita, very miuiy on touching with their hands 
" the garment of the saints, were delivered firom the infirmi- 
" ties wliich oppreased them. The miracies of the old time 
" ore come ai/ain, when by tlie advent of the Lord Jesus a 
"fuller grace was shed upon the earth." Under a similar 
feeling >' he speaks of the two corpses, which happened to be of 
large size, as " miraG magnitudinis, ut prisca setas ferebat '." 

And Isidore of Pelnsium, after observing that iu the 
Apostles holiness of life and power of miracles went together, 
adds, " Now, too, if tlic life of teachers rivalled the Apostolic 
" bearing, perhaps miracles would take place ; though if they 
" did not, such life would suffice for the enlightening of those 
" who beheld it "." 

The doctrine, thus witnessed by the great writers of the end 
of the fourth century is declared by as clear a testimony two 
centuries before and two centuries after. Pope Gregory at 
the end of the suth in commenting on the text, " And these 
" signs shall follow those that believe," says, " Is it so, my 
" brethren, that, because ye do not these signs, ye do not 
"believe? On the contrary, they were necessary in the 
" beginning of the Church t for, that faith might grow, it 
"required miracles to cherish it withal; just as when we 
" plant shrubs, we water them till they seem to thrive in the 
" ground, and as soon as they are wcU rooted, we cease our 
" irrigation. This is what Paul teaches, ' Tongues are a 
" ' sign not for those who believe, but for those who believe 
" ' not / and there is something yet to be said of these signs 
" and powers of a more recondite nature. For Holy Chui-ch 
" doth spiiitually every day, what she then did througli the 
" Apostles, corporally. For when the Priests by the grace of 
" exorcism lay hands on believers and forbid evil spirits to 
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inhabit their minds, what do they but cast out devils ? 
And any believers soever who henceforth abandon the 
" secular words of the old life, and utter holy mysteries, and 
" rehearse, as best they can, the praise and power of their 
" Maker, what do they but speak with new tongues ? More- 
*' over, while by their good exhortations they remove evil 
" from the hearts of others, they ai'e taking up serpents, &c. 
" . . , Which miracles are the greater, because they are the 
*' more spiritual; the greater because they are the means of 
raising not bodies but souls ; these signs then, dearest 
brethren, by God's aid, ye do if ye will''." And St. 
iment of Alesandria at the end of the second century: 
If it was imputed to Abrfdiam for righteousness on liis 
believing, and we are the seed of Abraham, we too must 
believe by hearing. For Israehtes we are, who are obe- 
dient, not through signs', but through hearing^/' 



» Id Erang. ii. 29. 

■ Strom, ii. 6. p. 44-1. So Mr. Os- 
bom. Errors Apoat Fathers, p. 12. 
■Bd I think rightly. The Bishop of 
LiDColn, however, ohBeryes, " I fiod 
" only one pasSHge in the writings of 
** Ctement which has any bearing □□ 
" tbe qneation of the existence of inura- 
" cuIdiu powers in the Church ;" and 
pracceda 10 reTer to the Extracts from 
llw mitingg of Theodotus. Kaye's 
Clement, p. 468. The Bishop argues 
in hii work upon Teilullian that mi- 
ncles hid [hen ceased, from a passage in 
the De Pudidda, in which, after .wying 
that the Apostles had spiritual powers 
peealiai to themaelveB, TcrluUian adds, 
"Km et mortuoB suscitaverunt, quod 
" Deiu solas; el dehiles redint*grave- 
" nmt, quod nemo nisi ChriatuB ; immo 
'. plagu inflixerunt, ^uod voluiC 

reagea will be 
same generil 
le speeisl miraculous powera 
y the Aiioalles did not con- 
e in the Church after them. Eu- 
il according to St. Ire- 
. n of miraculoua powen, 
_, 1* AnAqiriaii Turlr hraAtefirro, Hist. 
lS-7- *x'fl.''f»lie miracles Btiil remain. 
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though he is aware of these paiisagea. 
DuSi txro' fiimA^AtlirTat, Chl^sost de 
Sacerd. iv. 3. fin. ei 5i vvy Triyrts A/xov 
cannot do as much as St. Paul's hand- 
kerchiefs, ibid. iv. 6. He implies that 
the dead were not raised in Ms day. 
" If God BRw that the raising of the 
" dead would profit the living. He 
" would not have omitted it," De La- 
zar. iv. 3. " Where is the Holy Spirit 
" now) a man may aak; for then it 
" was appropriate to apeak of Him, 
" when miracles took place, and the 
" dead were raised, and all lepers were 
" cleanaed i hut now, &c" De Sanct. 
Pent. L 3. He adds that now we have 
the sanctifying gifts instead. So again, 
" Tlie ApoBllea indeed enjoyed the grace 
" of Ood ill abundance ; but if wt wera 
" bid raise the dead, or open the eyei 
" of the blind, or cleanse lepers, or 
" straighlen the lame, or cast out 
" devils, and heal the like disorders," 
file. Ad Dcmetr. L 8. " When tha 
" knowledge of Him as yet vn nol 
" spread abroad, then miractes used til 
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Wliat are the distiuctiona between the Apostobc and tlie 
later miracles, which allow of the Fathers saying in a true 
sense that miracles ceased witli the first age, has in many ways 
appeared from what has already come before us. For in- 
stance, it has appeared that the Ecclesiastical miracles were but 
locally known, or were done in private ; or were so like occur- 
rences which are not miraculous as to give rise to doubt and 
perplexity, at the time or since, as to their real character; 
or they are so unlike the Scripture miracles, so strange and 
startling in their nature and circumstances, as to need sup- 
port and sanction rather themselves than to supply it to 
Christianity; or they are difficult from their drift, or their 
instruments or agents, or the doctrine connected with them ; 



" lake place ; but now Ihere is no need 
" of that tenching, the tact* themselves 
" procbiining; and muufesdng the 
" Lord." in Pealtii cilii. 5. Vid. also 
InscripL Act JL 3. Speaking of the 
miriolei in the wiidcrneH, he says, 
" In our cose also, when we came out 
'* of enor, many wonders weie dia- 
" played ; but after that they stopped, 
" when religion was planted every 
" where. And if subsequently tliey 
" happened [to the Jewa] they 
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bis too has appeared 
■■ m DOT case ;■■ and then he goes on to 
mention (he fiery eruptian at the temple, 
&c. in Matth. Uom. iv. 1. And ibid. 
Horn. xixiL 7, atler mentioning the 
Apostolic miractes of eleansing lepers, 
exorcising; spirits, and laiaing tiie dead ; 
he »ay«, " This i> the greatest proof of 
■' your nobleness and loye, to believe 
" Qod without pledges r for this is one 
" reason, among others, why God ceased 
" miracles . . Seek not miracles then, 
" but health of souL" And then he 
contrasts with visible miracles the 
"greater" ones of beneficence, self- 
command, &c. to the end of the Ho- 
mily. And in Joan. " Now too there 
" are those who seek and say, Why are 
" there not miracles now I If thou art 
" faithful as behoveth and love dirist 
" IS than shouldest, miracles thou 
" needest noL" Horn. sxiv. 1. Else- 
where afler Bpeaking of the gift of the 
Spirit dwelling in us, he adds, " not 
" that we may raise the dead, nor 



" cleanse lepers.bul that we shew forth 
" tlie greatest miracle of all, charity," in 
Rom. Hom. viiL 7. After quoting the 
text, " We are eliangcd into the same 
" image from glory to glory," he adds, 
" This was shewn more manifestly, when 
" the giltsofmiracles were in operation; 
" hut even now it is not difficult to dii- 
" eemitwhenamflnbasbclievingeyes," 
&c. in 2 Cor. Horn, vii 5. In like 
manner St. Augustine after mentioning 
the Apostolic miracles, *' Sanati lan- 
" guidi, mnudati leprosi, incessus clau- 
" dis, ciBcia visus, suidis auditua est 
" reddilUBi" and the changing of water 
into wine, the multiphcation of the 
loaveu, &c., condnnes, " Cur, inqnis, 
" ista mod£> non fimit 1 quia non 

" lita esaent, mira non essent" De 
UtiL cred. 16. Be adds in his Re- 
tractationa, " Hoc dixi, quia non tanta, 
" nee omnia modo, non quia nulla flnnt 
" etiammodo." Again, " Cum Eccleain 
" CstholicB per toturo orbem diflliiga 
" atque fondata sit, nee miraeula ilia in 
*' nostra tempora durare penniasa sunt, 

&e. De Ver. Rel. 25. He adds in his 
Retractations, "Non »c accipiendum 
" est quod ttixi, nt none in Christi no- 
" mine fieri miraeula nulla credantur. 
" Nam ego ipse quando istum ipsiun 
" libium eciipsi, ad MediolanenBium 
Martyrum in eSdem a 
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1 fuisse jam iio- 
Vid. also Pope Greg. 
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1 a word, they are not primarily and directly evidence of re- 
velation, though they may become so accidentally, or to certain 
I'persona, or in the way of confirmation. That they are not 
I the direct eridence of revealed truth, is fully granted by St. 
k Augustine in the following striking passage from one of hia 
■"works against the Douatista : — 

' Let him prove that we must hold to the Church in Africa 

l" only, to the loss of the nations, or again that we must re- 

f " store and complete it in all nations from Africa ; and prove 

" it, not by saying ' It is true, because I say it,' or ' because 

" ' my associate saya it,' or ' my associates," or ' these our 

"'Bishops,' 'Clerks,' or 'peoplej' or 'it is true because 

" ' Donatus, or Pontina, or any one else, did these or those 

" ' marvellous acts,' or ' because men pray at the ahrinea of 

'onr dead brethren, and are heard,' or 'because this or 

' tliat happens there,' or ' because this brother of ours,' or 

' that our sister,' ' saw such and such a vision when he was 

' awake,' or ' dreamed such and such a rision when he was 

* ' asleep.' Put away what are either the fictions of men who 
" lie, or the wonders of spirits who deceive. For cither what 
■' is reported is not true, or, if among heretics wonders 
■' happen, we have stiU greater cause for caution, inasmuch 
'* as our Lord, after declaring that certain deceivers were to 
? be, who should work some miracles, and deceive thereby, 
? were it possible, even the elect, added an earnest charge, in 

* the words, ' Behold, I have told you before.' Whence also 
? the Apostle warns us that ' the Spirit speaketh expressly, 

'in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
[* ' giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils.' 
PMorcover, if any one is heard who prays in the shrines of 
If heretics, what he receives, whether good or bad, is con- 
sequent not upon the merit of the place, but upon the 
Imerit of his own earnest desire. For 'the' Spirit of the 
■? Lord,' as it ia written, ' hath filled the wliolc world,' and 
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" ' the ear of His zeal liearetli all things,' And many are 
" Letti'd by God in anger ; of whom saith the ApostlCj ' God 
" ' gave them up to the desu'ea of their own hearts.' And to 
" many God in favour gives not what they wish, that He may 

" give what ia profitable Read we not that some 

" were heard by the Lord God Himself in the high places of 
" Judali, which high places notwithstanding were so dis- 
" pleasing to Him, that the kings who overthrew them not 
" were blamed, and those who overthrew them were praised? 
" Thus it appears that the state of heart of the suppliant, is 
" of more avail than the place of supplicating. Concerning 
" deceitful visions, they should read what Scripture aays, that 
" ' Satan himself transforms himself into an angel of light,' 
" and that ' dreams have deceived many.' And they should 
" listen, too, to what the Pagans relate, aa regards their 
" temples and gods, of wonders either in deed or vision ; 
" and yet ' the gods of the heathen are but devils, but it is 
" the Lord that made the heavens.' Tlierefore many are 
" heard and in many ways, not only Catholic Christiana, but 
" Pagans and Jews and heretics, involved in various errors 
" and superstitions ; but they are heard either by seducing 
" spirits, (who do nothing, however, but by God's permission, 
" judging in a sublime and ineffable way what is to be be- 
" stowed upon each;) or by God Himself, whether for the 
" punishment of their wickedness, or for the solace of their 
" misery, or as a warning to them to seek eternal salvation. 
" But salvation itself and life eternal no one attains, unless 
" he hath Christ the Head. Nor can any one have Christ 
" the Head, who is not in His body, which is the Church ; 
which, as the Head Himself, we are bound to discern in 
holy canonical Scripture, not to seek in the various rumours 
of men, and opinions, and acts, and sayings, and sights. 
" Let no one therefore object such facts who is prepared 
to answer me; for I too am far from claiming credit for 
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■' my assertion, that the commimion of Donatus is not the 
" Church of Christ, on the ground that certain bishops among 
" them are comictedj in records ecclesiastical, and municipal, 
" and judicial, of burning the sacred books, .... or that the 
■' Circumcelliones have committed so much evil, or that some 
■* of them cast themselves down precipices, or throw them- 
■' selves into the fire .... or that at their sepulchres herds 
" of strollers, men and women, in a state of di-imkenuess and 
" abandonment bury themselves in wine day and night, or 
" pollute themselves with deeds of profligacy. Let all this 
" be considered merely as their chaff, without prejudice to 
" the Church, if they themselves are really holding to the 
" Church. But whether this be so, let them prove only from 
" canonical Scripture ; just as we do not claim to be recog- 
" nized as in the Church of Christ, because the body to 
" which we hold has been graced by Optatus of Milevis or 
" Ambrose of MUan, or other innumerable Bishops of our 
" communion, or because it is set forth in the Councils of 
" our colleagues, or because through the whole world in holy 
" places, which are frequented by our communion, so great 
" marvels take place, whether answers to prayer, or cures ; 
* so that the bodies of Martyrs, which had lain concealed 
I many years, (as they may hear from many if they do 
" but ask,) were rei'caled to Ambrose, and in presence of 
" those bodies a man long blind and perfectly well known to 
" the citizens of Milan recovered his eyes and sight ; or 
" because one man lias seen a vision, or because another has 
" been taken up in spirit, and heard either that he should 
" not join, or that be should leave, the party of Donatus. 
" All such things, which happen in the Cathohc Church, are 
" to be approved because they are in the Cathohc Church ; not 
" she manifested to be Catholic, because these things happen 
" in her '." 

• De Unit, Etcl. 40, 50. 
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So far St. Augustiue ; it being granted, however, that the 
ohject of Ecclesiastical miraeles is not, strictly speaking, that of 
evidencing Chriatiauity, still they may have other uses, known 
or unknown, besides that of being the argumentative basis of 
revealed truth ; and therefore it does not at once destroy the 
credibility of such miraculous narratives, vouched to us on 
good authority, that they have no assignable object, or an 
object different from those which are specified in Scripture, 
as was observed in the last section. 

Here we are immediately considering the internal character 
of the ^miracles later than the Apostolic period : and what 
real prejudice ought to attach to them from the dissimilarity 
or even contrariety of many of them to the Scripture naira- 
clea will he best ascertained by betaking oiu'selvea to the 
argument from Analogy, and attempting to measure these 
occurrences by such rules and suggestions as the works of God, 
as brought before us in the risible creation or in Scripture, 
may be found to supply. And first of the natural world as it 
meets our senses r — 

" All the works of the Lord are exceeding good," says the 
son of Sirach ; " a man need not to say, M'hat is this ? A^Tiere- 
" fore is that ? for He hath made all things for their uses." 
Yet an exuberance and variety, a seeming profusion and dis- 
order, a neglect of severe exactness in the prosecution of its 
objects, and of deUeate adjustment in the details of its system, 
are characteristics of the world both physical and moral, and 
characteristics of Scripture also ; but still the Wise Man as- 
sures us, that the purposes of the Creator are not forgotten by 
Him or missed, because they are hidden, or the work faulty 
because it is subordinate or incomplete. All things are 
not equally good in themselves, because they are diverse, yet 
every thing is good in its place, "All the works of the 
" Lord are good, and He will give every needful thing in due 
" season, So that a man cannot say. This is worse than 
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" that; for in time they shall all be well approved'." To 
persons who have not commonly the opportuuity of wit- 
nessing for themselves this great variety of the Divine works, 
there is something very strange and startling, it may even be 
said, unsettling, in the first riew of nature as it is. To take 
for instance, the case of animal nature, let im consider the 
effect produced upon the mind on seeing for the first time 
the many tribes of the animal world, as we find them brought 
together for the purposes of science or exhibition in our own 
t-eovjxtry. We are accustomedj indeed, to see wild beasts 
■more or less from our youth, or at least to read of them ; but 
even with this partial preparation, many persons ivill be moved 
in a very singular way on going for the first time, or after 
some inter^'al to a menagerie. Tliey have been accustomed 

■ insensibly to identify the wonder-working Hand of God with 
1 the specimens of its exercises which they see around themj 

the forms of tame and domestic animals, which arc necessary 
for us, and which surround us, are famihar to them, and they 
leam to take these as a sort of rule on wliich to frame their 

■ ideas of the animated works of the Creator generally. When 
K an eye thus habituated to certain forms, colours, motions, and 

habits in the inferior animals, is suddenly brought into the 
fall assemblage of those mysterious beings, with which it has 
pleased Almighty Wisdom to people the eai-th, a sort of 
dizziness comes over it, from the impossibility of our reducing 
all at once the multitude of new ideas poured in upon us to 
r the centre of view habitual to us j the mind loses its balance, 
ind it is not too much to say, that in some cases it even falls 
^sto a sort of scepticism. Nature seems to be too powerful 
and various, or at least too strange, to be the work of God, ac- 
cording to that Image which our irabecillity has set up within 
Efor the Tnfljute and Eternal, and as we have framed to onr- 
es our contracted notions of His attributes and acts; and 
' E«lea. ixxix. Id— 35. 
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ON THE INTERNAL CHARACTEB 

if wc do not submit ourselves in awe to His great mysterious- 
ness, and chasten our hearts and keep silence, we shall be in 
danger of losing our belief in His presence and providence 
altogether. "VVe have hitherto known enough of Him for our 
personal guidance, but we have not understood that only this 
has been the extent of our knowledge of Him. Rehgion we 
know to be a grave and solemn subject, and some few vague 
ideas of greatness, sublimity, and majesty, have formed in 
our minds the whole character of Him whom the Seraphim 
adore. And then we are suddenly brought into the vast family 
of His works, hardly one of which is a specimen of those 
particular and human ideas with which we have identified the 
Ineffable. First, the endless number of wild animals, their 
independence of man, and uselessness to himj then their 
exhaustless variety; then their strangeness in shape, colour, 
size, motions, and eountenance; not to enlarge on the still 
more mysterious phenomena of their natural propensities 
and passions; all these things throng upon us, and are in 
danger of overpowering us, tempting us to view the Physical 
Cause of all as disconnected from the Moral, and that, from 
the impression home in upon us, that nothing we see in this 
vast assemblage is religious in our sense of the word rehgious. 
We see full evidence there of an Author,— of power, wisdom, 
goodness ; but not of a Principle or Agent correlative to our 
idea of rehgion. But without pushing this remai'k to an 
extreme point, or dwelling on it further than om- present 
purpose requires, let two quahties of the works of nature be 
observed before leaving the subject, which [whatever explana- 
tion is to be given of them, and certainly some explanation 
is not beyond even our limited powers) are at first sight very 
perplexing. One is that principle of deformity, whether 
hideousness or mere homeliness, which exists in the animal 
world; and the other (if the word may be used with due 
soberness) is the ludicrous ; — that is, judging of things, aa we 
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I are here judging of them, by their impression upon our 

It is obvious to apply what has been said to the case of 
kthe miraclea of the Church, as compared with those in Scrip- 
Scripture is to us a garden of Eden, and its creations 
Ksre beautiful aa well as " very good ;" but when we pass from 
the Apostolic to the following ages, it is as if we left 
the choicest valleys of the earth, the quietest and most 
harmonious scenerj', and the most cultivated soil, for the 
L. luxuriant wildernesses of Africa or Asia, the natural home or 
L kingdom of brute nature, uninfluenced by man. Or rather, 
it is a great injustice to the times of the Church, to represent 
the contrast as so vast a oncj and Adam might much more 
justly have been startled at the various forms of life which were 
..brought before him to be named, than we may presume at 

■ <mce to decide that certain alleged miracles in the Church are 
iiHot really such, because they are unbke those to which our 
■ilByeB have been accustomed in Scripture. There is far greater 
■idiSercnce between the appearance of a horse or an eagle and 
La monkey, or a lion and a mouse, as they meet our eye, than 

■ between the most august of the Divine raaiiifestatious in 
t£cripture and the meanest and most fanciful of those legends 
1. which we are accustomed without further examiuatiou to cast 
|,88ide. Such properties, or rather such impressions of them 

lur minds, may be the necessary consequence of Divine 

jency moving on a system and not by isolated acts ; or the 

ssaary consequence of its deigning to work with or through 

3 eccentricities, the weaknesses, nay, tlie wilfulness of the 

1 mind. As then birds are difi'erent from beasts, as 

ropical plants from the productions of the north, as one scene 

a severely beautiful and another rich or romantic, &s the cs- 

e of colours is very different from that of form, as plea- 

■fures of sight from pleasures of scent, so also in the case of those 

I works and productions which are above or beside the ordinary 

d 



course of nature, in apite of tlieir variety, " to every tiling 
" there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
" heaven," and " He hath made every thing beautiful in his 
" time ;" and as one description of miracles may be necessary 
for evidence, viz. such as are at once majestic and undeniable, 
80 for those other and manifold objects which the economy of 
the Gospel kingdom may involve, a more bidden and intricate 
path, a more complex exhibition, a more esuberaut method, 
a more versatile rule, may be essential; and it may be as 
shallow a philosophy to reject them merely because they are 
not such as we should have expected from God's hand, or as 
we read of in Scripture, as to judge of universal uature by 
the standard of our own home, or again with the ancient 
heretics to refuse to admit that the Creator of the physical 
world is the same with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Nay, it may even be urged that the variety of nature is 
antecedently a reason for expecting variety in a supernatural 
agency, if it be introduced ; or, again, (as has been already 
observed,) if such agency is conducted on a system, it must 
even necessarily involve diversity and incquahty in its separate 
parts, and, grantuig it was intended to continue after the 
Apostolic age, the want of uniformity between the miracles 
first wrought and those which followed, as far as it is found, 
might have been almost foretold without the gift of prophecy in 
that age, or at least may be fully vindicated in this, — nay, even 
the inferiority of the Ecclesiastical miracles to the Apostolic, 
for if Divine Wisdom had determined, as is not difficult to 
believe, that the wonderful works which illuminate the history 
of the first days of the Church should be the highest and best, 
what was left to subsequent times, by the very terms of the 
proposition, but miracles which are but secoud best, which 
would ucceasarily belong to another and rival system if they 
too were the best, and which admit of belonging to the same 
system for the very reason that they are not the best ? ' 
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So much then on the genera! eoireapoudence between the 
works of nature, on the one hand, and the miracles of sacred 
history, whether Scriptural or Ecclesiastical, viewed as one 
whole, on the other. And while the physical system hears 
such an analogy to the supernatural system, viewed in its 
Scriptui-al and Ecclesiastical portions together, as forms a 
strong argument in defence of the supernaturnl, it is on the 
other hand so far unlike the Scriptiiral portion of that super- 
natural when taken by itself, as to protect the portion which 
is not Scriptural, from objections drawn from any diffcrencea 
observable between it and the portion which is in Scripture. 
If it be true that the Ecclesiastical miracles are in some 
sense an innovation upon the idea of the Divine Economy, as 
impressed upon us by the miracles of Scripture, it is at least 
equally true that the Scripture miracles also iunovate upon 
the impressions which are made upon us by the order and the 
laws of the natural world; and as we reconcile our imagination, 
nevertheless, to that deviation from the course of nature in 
the Economy of revelation, ao surely may we bear without 
Hitience or perplexity tliat the subsequent history of reve- 
jttioD should in turn diverge from the path in which it 

igiaally commenced '. Hume argues against miracles ge- 



' Thii ia Middlrton's ground in the 
itniog paBsagf. with wliich should 
be compu^ the passages from Hume 
in the lent: "The present question 
" concerning the reality of Oie mi- 
" raculoui powers of the primitiTe 
" Church, depends on the joint cre- 
" dibilily of the fuels, pretended to 
" have been produced hy uiose powers, 
" tnA of the wiCnesuH who attest thvni. 
" If either part b« infinn, their credit 
" must sink in propottjon i and if (he 
" licts especially be iueredihle, niusl 
" ^ coiirM full to the ground ; brcame 
" no force of tcatiiuony can alter the 
" nature of tluDgi. The credibility 
" of facta lies open to the trial of our 
" reason and senses, but [he credibility 
" of witneasei depends on ■ variety of 
" principlea wholly concetJed &ddi u> : 



" and (hough, in many cases, it insy 
" reaaonahly be presumed, yel in noiii', 
" can it certainly be known. For it i» 
" common willi men, out of crafty and 
" selfish views, to dissemble and de- 

" dulily to embrace and defend with 
" leal what the eraft of others had im- 
" posed upon them ; but plain facta 
" cannot delude usi cannot apeak any 
" other language, or give any other in- 
" formation, but what flows from nature 
" and truth. The testimony therefore 



' in this wonderful fabric and coaati- 
" tntion of worldly things, may pro. 
'- perly be called the leitimmy of Gad 
' Him«,lf.» it ■ ■' --^ - ■ 
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nerftlly, " Thougli the Being to whom the miracle is ascribed, 
" be, in this case, Alm.ighty, it does not, upon that account, 
" become a whit more probable ; since it ia impossible for ua 
" to know the attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise 
" than from the experience which we have of His productions 
" in the usual course of nature ^." And elsewhere he says, 
" The Deity is known to us only by His productions ... As 
" the universe shews wisdom and goodness, wc infer wisdom 
" aud goodness. As it shews a particular degree of these 
" perfections, we infer a particular degree of them, precisely 
" adapted to the effect which we examine. But farther at- 
" tributes, or farther degrees of the same attributes, we can 
" never be autliorized to infer or suppose, by any rules of just 
" reasoning'." And in a note he adds, " In general, it may, 
" I think, be established as a maxim, that where any cause 
" is known only by its parricular effects, it must he impossible 
" to infer any new effects fi-om that cause . , . . To say that 
" the new effects proceed only from a continuation of the 
" same energy, wliich is already known from the first effects, 
" will not remove the difficulty. For even granting this to 
" be the case, (wliich can seldom be supposed), the very con- 
" tinuation and exertion of a like energj' (for it is impossible 
" it can be absolutely the same), I say, this exertion of a 
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ike energy, in a different period of space and time, is a 
*Teiy arbitrary suppoaitiou, and what there cannot possibly 
" be any traces of in the effects, from which all our knowledge 
" of the cause is originally derived. Let the inferred cause 
" be exactly proportioned, as it should be, to the known 
" effect ; and it is impossible that it can possess any qualities, 
" from which new or different effects can be inferred." 
This is not the place to analyze a parados which is sufficiently 
refuted by the common sense of a religious miud ; but the 
point which concerns us to consider, is whether persons who, 
not merely question, but prejudge the Ecclesiastical miracles 
ou the ground of their want of resemblance, whatever that 
be, to those contniucd in Scripture, — -as if the Almighty could 
not do in the Christian Church what He had not already 
done at the time of its foundation, or under tlie Mosaic 
Covenant, — whether such reasoners ju'c not siding with the 
sceptic who in the above passages denies that the First Cause 
can act supematurally at aJl, because in natiu-e He can but 
act naturally, and whether it is not a happy inconsistency by 
which they continue to believe the Scriptui'es while they re- 
ject the Church. 

Indeed, it would not be difficult to shew that the miracleB 

$ Bcriptore are a far greater innovation upon the economy of 

s than the miracles of the Church upon the economy of 

ripture. Tliere is nothing, for instance, in nature at all 

I parallel and mitigate the wonderful history of the as- 

mblage of all animals in the Ark, or the midtiplication of 

I artificially prepared substance, such as bread. Walking 

fc the sea, or the resurrection of the dead, is a plain reversal 

of its laws. On the other hand, the narrative of the combats 

of St, Antony with evil spirits, is a development rather than 

a contradiction of revehition, viz. of such texts as speak of 

^^■■tan being cast out by praver and fasting. To be shacked 
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tliem for their strangeness, is no part of a scriptural phi- 
losoplir. 

Nor can the argument from a priori ideas of propriety be 
made available against Ecclesiastical miracles with more 
safety than the argument from experience. This method of 
refutation, as well as the other, (to use the common phrase,) 
proves too much. Those who have condemned the miracles of 
the Church by such a rule, have before now included in their 
condemnation the very notion of a miracle altogether, as 
the creation of barbarous and unphilosophical intellects, who 
knew nothing of the beautiful order of nature, and as un- 
worthy to be introduced into our contemplation of the pro- 
vidences of Divine Wisdom. A miracle has been, considered 
to argue a defect in the system of moral governance, as if it 
were a correction or improvement of what is iu itself imperfect 
or faulty, hke a piece of new cloth upon an old garment. 
The Platonists of old were influenced by something like this 
feeling, as if none but low and sordid persons would attempt or 
credit miracles truly such, and none but quacks and impostors 
would profess them. The only true miracles, in the con- 
ception of such a school, are miracles of knowledge; — 
words or deeds which are the result of a greater insight 
into or foresight of the course of nature, and are proois of 
a hberal education and a cultivated and reflective mind''. 
It is easy to see how a habit of this sort may grow upon 
Hcientiflc men, especially at this day, unless they are on their 
guard against it. There is so much beauty, majesty, and 
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fesBed a knowledge of nature, as tlio 
eecret of his miracles. Vid, Philostr. 
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harmony in the order of nature, bo much to fill, satisfy, and 
tranquillize the mind, that by those who arc accustomed to 
the contemplation, the notion of an infringement of it will 
at length be viewed as a sort of profanation, and as even 
shocking, as tlic mere dream of ignorance, the wild and 
atrocious absurdity of superstition and enthusiasm, (if it ia 
right to use such language even to describe the thoughts of 
others,) and as if analogous, to take another and less serious 
subject, to some grosa solecism, or indecorum, or wanton vio- 
lation of social usages or feelings. We should be very sure, 
if we reaolve on rejecting the Ecclesiastical miracles, that 
oar reasons are better than that false zeal for our Master's 
honour, which such philosophers express for the honour of 
tbe Creator, and which reminda us of the exclamation, " Be 
" it far from Thee, Lord, this shall not he unto Thee!" aa 
uttered by one who heard for the first time that doctrine 
^irhich to the world is foolishness. 

■ The question has hitherto been argued on tbe admission, 
Hhat a distinct line can be drawn in point of character and 
circumstances between tbe miracles of Scripture and of 
Church Historj' ; but this is by no means tbe case. It is true, 
indeed, that the miracles of Scripting, viewed as a whole, 
recommend themselves to our reason and claim our venera- 
tion, beyond all others, by a peculiar dignity and beauty; 
but still it ia only as a whole that they make tltis im- 
pression upon us. Some of them, on the contrary, fall short 
of the attributes which attach to them in general, nay, are 
inferior in these respects to certain Ecclesiastical miracles, 
and are received only on the credit of the system of which they 
form part. Again, specimens are not wanting in tbe history 
of the Church, of miracles as aivful in their character and as 
momentous in their effects as those which are recorded in 
Scripture, The fire interrupting tbe rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple, and the death of Anus, are instances, in Ecclesiastical 
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liistory, of such solemn events. On the otlier hand, diiBcult 
inataiices in the Scripture history arc aiich as these : — the ser- 
pcut in E(!en, the Ark, Jacob's i-iaion for the multiplication of 
his cattle, the speaking of Balaam's ass, the axe awimmiug at 
Ebsha's word, the miracle on the swine, and various Lnstances 
of prayers or prophecies, in which, as in that of Noah's 
blessing and curse, words which seem the result of private 
feeling are expressly or virtually ascribed to a Diviue sug- 
gestion. 

And thus, it seems, there exists in matter of fact that 
very connection and intermixture between Ecclesiastical and 
Scriptnfte miracles, which, according to the analogy sug- 
gested in a former page, the richness and variety of physical 
nature rendered probable. Scripture history, far from being 
broadly separated from Ecclesiastical, does in part counte- 
nance what is peculiar in its miraculous narratives, by afford- 
ing patterns and precedents for them itself. It begins a 
series which has, indeed, its higher specimens and its lower, 
but which still proceeds in the way of a series, with a progress 
and continuation, without any sudden breaks and changes, 
or even any exact law of variation according to the suc- 
cession of periods. As in the natural world, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms imperceptibly melt into each other, so 
are there mutual affinities and correspondences between the 
two faraihes of miracles as found in inspired and uninspired 
history, which shew, that whatever may be their separate 
pecnharities, as far as concerns their internal characteristics, 
they admit of being parts of one system. For instance, 
there is not a more starthng, yet a more ordinary gift in the 
history of the first ages of the Church than the power of 
exorcism ; while at the same time it is open to much suspi- 
cion, both from the comparative facility of imposture and the 
intrinsic strangeness of the doctrine it inculcates. Yet, here 
Scripture has anticipated the Church in all respects, even 
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going the length of relating the poasacsaion of brute animals, 
which appears so extravagant when introduced, as instanced 
ahove, into the life of Hilarion by St. Jerome. Again, we have 
a prototj'pe of tlie miraclea wrought by relics in tlie resurrec- 
tion of the corpse which touched Ehsha's bones, a work of 
Divine power, wliich, whether considered in its appalling 
greatness, the absence of apparent object, and the means 
through which it was accomplished, we should think incre- 
dible, with the now prevailing notions of mu'aculous agency, 
were we uot famihar with it. Similar precedents for a super- 
natural presence in things inanimate are found in the miracles 
wrought by the touch of our Saviour's garments, and by the 
handkerchiefs and aprons which had been applied to St, Paul's 
body; not to insist on what is told tis about St. Peter's 
shadow. One particular property ascribed in the early Church 
to relics was the power of exorcising, or at least of riolently 
affecting, the possessed; in connection then with this behef, 
let the following words be considered ; " And God wrought 
" special miraclca by the hands of Paul, so that from his body 
" were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and 
" the diseases departed from them, and the e^il spirits went 
" out of them '," EUjah's mantle is another instance of a 
relic, endued with miraculous power. Again, the multipli- 
cation of the wood of the Cross {the fad of which is not here 
determined, but must depend on the testimony and other 
erideuce producible) is but parallel to Elisha's multiphcatiou 
of the oil, and of the bread and barley, and our Lord's multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes. Again, the account of the 
consecrated bread becoming a cinder in unworthy hands is 
not so strange as the very first miracle wrought by Moses, the 
first miracle for evidence recorded in Scripture, when his rod 
became a serpent, and then a rod again ; nor stranger than 
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OUT Loril's first miracle, when water was turned into wine. 
When the tree was falling upon St. Martin, he is said to have 
caused it to whirl round and fall elsewhere by the sign of the 
Cross; is this more startling than Elisha's causing the iron 
axe-head to awim by throwing a stick into the water? It is 
objected by Middleton, that after the decree of the Council 
of Laodicea, restricting exorcism to such as were licensed by 
the Bishop, the practice died away " ; this, indeed, implies a 
vciy remarkable committal or almost abandonment of a Divine 
gift, supposing it such, to the discretion of its human instm- 
meuts 1 but how does it imply more than we read of in the 
Apostolic history of the Corinthian Christians, who had so 
absolute a possession of their supernatural powers that they 
could use them disorderly and pervert them to personal ends? 
The miracles in Ecclesiastical history arc often wrought 
without human instruments, or by instruments but partially 
apprehensive that they are such ; but did not the rushing 
mighty wind, at Pentecost, come down " suddenly" and un- 
expectedly ? and were not the Apostles forthwith carried away 
by it, not in any true sense usinff the gift, but compelled to 
speak aa the Spirit gave them utterance? It is objected that 
the Ecclesiastical miracles are not distinct and unsuspicious 
lOugh to be true ones, but admit of being plausibly attri- 
buted to fraud, collusion, or misstatement in narrators; yet, 
in like manner St. Matthew tells us that the Jews persisted 
in maintaining that the disciples had stolen away our Lord's 
Body, and He did not shew Himself, when risen, to the Jews ; 
and various other objections, to which it is painful to do 
more than allude, have been made to other parts of the sacred 
narrative. It is objected that St. Gregory's, St. Martin's, or 
St. Hilarion's miracles were not believed when first formally 
publislied to the world by Nyssen, Sulpicius, and St, Jerome; 
but it must be recollected that Gibbon observes scoflSngly, 
" Inquiry, pp. 95, 98. 
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" the contemporaries of Mosea and Joshua beheld with 
■' careless indifference the most amazing miracles," that even 
an Apostle, who had attended our Lord through Hia ministry, 
did not believe his brethren's report of Hia resmrcction, and 
Uhat St. Paul's supernatural power of punishing offenders 
Bkras doubted at Corinth by the very parties who had seen hia 
miraclea and been bis converts. That alleged miracles then 
should admit of doubt, or be what is called " suspicious," is 
not at all inconsistent with their title to he considered the 
immediate operation of Divme Power, 

It is observable also, that this interoommnnion of miracles, 

I it the expression may he used, which exists between the 

supernatural agencies contained in Scripture and 

I Church history, is seen also in the separate portions of 

ripture history. Its miracles may be distributed into the 

, the Prophetical, and ihe Evangelical ; of which the 

rat are mainly of a judicial and retributive character, and 

wrought on a large field; the last are miracles of mercy j 

nd the intermediate are more or leas of a romantic or 

Ktical cast. Yet, among the Mosaic we find the changing 

t the rod into a serpent, and the sweetening of the water by 

i branch, which belong rather to the second period; and 

mong the Christian are the deaths of Ananias and Sap- 

, which resemble the awful acts of the first; while 

Philip's transportation by the Spirit, and the ship's sudden 

arrival at the shore, might be ranked among those of the 

, second. 

And moreover this circumstance is worth considering, 
I sort of analogy exists between the Ecclesiastical and 
"Tlvangelicttl histories, and the Prophetical and Mosaic. The 
Prophetical and Ecclesiastical are each in its place a sort of 
supplement to the supernatural mauifestations with which 
the respective Dispensations open, and present a similar in- 
ternal character. And whereas there was an interval between 
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the age of Moses and the revival of miraculous power ui 
the Prophets, though extraordinary providences were never 

wholly suspended, so the Ecclcaiaatieal gift la restricted in ita 
operation in tlie first centuries compared with the esuberant 
exercise recorded of it in the fourth and fifth ; and as the Pro- 
phetical miracles in a great measure belong to the schools of 
Elijah and Elisha, so the Eccleaiastieal have a special connec- 
tion with the aaceties and solitaries and the orders or families 
of which they were patriarchs, with St. Antony, St. Martin 
and St. Benedict, and other great confessors or reformers, 
who are the antitypes of the Prophets. Moreover much 
might be said concerning the romantic character of tlie Pro- 
phetical miracles. Those of Elisha in pai-ticular are related, 
not as parts of the history, hut rather as his "Acta;" as 
illustrations indeed of that double portion of power gained 
for him by Elijah's prayer, and perhaps with some typical 
reference to the times of the Gospel, but still with a pro- 
fusion and variety very like the style of writing which offends 
us in the miraculous narratives of Ecclesiastical authors. 
Elisha begins by parting Jordan with Ehjah's mantle ; then 
he curses the children, and bears destroy forty-two of them; 
then he supplies the kings of Judah, Israel, and Edom with 
water in the wilderness, and gives them victory over Moab ; 
then he multiplies the oil ; then he raises the Shunammite'a 
son ; then he renders the poisonous pottage harmless by 
casting meal into it ; then he multiplies the bread and barley; 
then he directs Naaman to a cure of his leprosy; then he 
reads Gehazi's heart, and follows him throughout his act 
of covetousness, and inflicts on him Naaman's leprosy; then 
he makes the iron swim ; then he reveals to the kiug of 
Israel the counsels of Syria and casts an illusion before 
the eyes of his army; then he prophesies plenty in the siege ; 
then he foretells Ilazael's future course. These wonderful 
acts are strung together as the single subject of tlie chapters 




ID wliicli they occur : they have no continuity ; they carry 
on no action or course of Providence. At length lie falls 
sick, the king v-isita him, and Elisha promises him a series 
of victories over the Syrians ; he dies and is bnjied, and by 
accident a corpse is thrown into his grave, and " when the 
" man was let down and touched the bones of Elisha, he 
" revived and stood up on his feet"." Surely it is not too 
much to aay, that after this inspired precedent there is little 
in Ecclesiastical legends to offend as regards the matter ,- their 
credibility turning first on whether they are to be expected 
at all, and next whether they are avouched on sufBeient 
evidence. Or take again the history of Samson ; what a 
mysterious wildness and eccentricity is impressed upon it, 
upon the miracles which occur iu it, and upon its highly 
favoured though wayward subject ! "At this juncture," says 
a recent writer, speaking of the low estate of the chosen 

i people when Samson was born, " the most extraordinary of 
!* the Jewish heroes appeared ; a man of prodigious physical 
^ power, which he displayed, not in any vigorous and con- 
F sistent plan of defence against the enemy, but in the 
!" wildest feats of personal daring. It was Ida amusement to 
P* plunge headlong into peril, from which he extricated him- 
f* self by his individual strength. Samson never appears at 
" the head of an army, his campaigns are conducted in bis 
" own single pei-son. As in those of the Grecian Hercules 
and the Arabian Antar, a kind of comic vein runs through 
the early adventures of the stout-hearted warrior, in which 
love of women, of riddles, and of slaying Philistines out of 
mere wantonness vie for the mastery. Yet his life began 
marvel, and ended in the deepest trjigedy"." The 
s of this extract cannot be at all defended ; yet what else 
the writer done towards the words of iuspiratiou but 




invest them in those showy human coloura which legendary 
writers from infirmity, and enemies from malice, have thrown 
over the miracles of the Church? There is certainly an 
aspect of romance in which Samson may be viewcil, though 
he was withal the instrument of a Diviue presence ; and so 
again there may have been a di™ity in the acts and fortunes, 
and a spiritual perfection in the lives, of the ancient Cathohc 
hermits and raissionarics, in spite of whatever is wild, uncouth, 
and extravagant in their personal demeanour and conduct, or 
rather in the record of them. Once more; the books of 
Daniel and Esther are very different in composition and 
stylo from the earher portions of the sacred volume, and pre- 
sent a view of the miraculous dealings of the Almighty vvith 
His Church, very much resembling what we disparage in 
Ecclesiastical legends, or again in the historical portions of 
the Apocrypha, as poetical or dramatic. The two Economies 
then, the Prophetical and the Ecclesiastical, thus rcsemhling 
each other in their character as well as their position in 
their two Covenants respectively, should any one urge, as 
was stated in a former place p, that the Ecclesiastical mira- 
cles virtually form a new dispensation, we need not deny it 
in the sense in which the Prophetical miracles are distinct 
from the Mosaic ; that is, not as if the Law was in any respect 
or in any part repealed by the Prophetical schools, but that 
they, as well as other works of God, had a character of their 
own, and, as in other things, so in their miracles, were a new 
exhibition of that Supernatural Presence which overshadowed 
Israel from first to last. And it may be added, that aa a 
gradual revelation of Giospel truth aecompauied the miracles 
of the Prophets, so to those who admit the Catholic doctrines 
as enunciated in the Creed, and commented on by the Fa- 
thers, the subsequent expansion and variation of supernatural 
agency in the Church, instead of suggesting difficulties, will 
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seem but paraJlel, as they are contemporaneous, to tlie de- 
velopmeiitSj additiouB, and changes in dogmatic statements 
which have oociured between the Apostolic and tlie present 
age, and which ai* but a result and an evidence of life. 

Nor lastly, ia it any real argument against admitting the 
Ecclesiastical miracles on the whole, or against admitting 
certain of them, that certain others are rejected on all hands 
aa fictitious or pretended. It happens as a matter of course 
on many accounts, that where miracles arc really wrought, 
miracles will also be attempted, or simulated, or imitated, or 
fabled ; and such counterfeits become, not a disproof, but a 
proof of the existence of their prototypes, just as hypocrisy 
and extravagant profession are an argumeut for and not 
against the reaUty of virtue ". It is doubtless the tendency 
of rehgious minds to imagine mysteries and wonders where 
there are none ; and much more, where causes of awe really 
exist, will they unintentionally misstate, exaggerate, and em- 
beUish, when they set themselves to relate what they have 
witnessed or have heard '. A fact is not disproved, because 
the testimony is confused or insufficient, it is only unproved. 
And further, the imagination, as is well known, is a fruitful 
cause of apparent miracles'; and hence wherever there are 
works UTongbt which altogether surpass the powers of na- 
ture, there are hkely to be others which surpass its ordinary 
powers. It would be no cause for surprise, if, as the destruc- 
tion of Sodom is said to have arisen from volcanic influence, 
80 in the multitude of cures which the Apostles effected 
some were solely attributable to natural, but unusual, effects 
of faith. And if Providence makes use of natural principles 
even when miracles seem intended as evidence of His imme- 
diate presence, much more is He likely to intermingle the 
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ordinary and the extraordinary, when His object is not to 
prove a revelation, to accredit a mesBenger, or to certify a 
doctrine, but to confirm or encourage the faithful, or to 
rouse the attention of unbelievers. And it will be impossible 
to draw the hue between the two; and the possibility of 
explaining some of them on natural principles will unjustly 
prejudice the mind against accouuta of those which cannot 
be so explained. Moreover, as Scripture expressly shews 
us, wherever there is miraculous power, there will be curious 
and interested bystandei-s who would fain " purchase the 
gift of God" for their own aggrandisement, and "cast out 
devils in the Name of Jeans," and who counterfeit what they 
have not really to exhibit, and gain credit and followers 
among the ignorant and perverse. The impostures then of 
various kinds which from the first hour abounded in the 
Church' prove aa little against the truth of her miracles as 
against the canonicity of her Scriptures. Yet here too pre- 
tensions on the part of worthless men will be sure to scandalize 
enquirers, and the more so, if, as is not unlikely, such pre- 
tenders manage to ally themselves with the Saints, and have 
an historical position amid the struggles which are made for 
the integrity or purity of the faith ; yet St, Paul was not less 
an Apostle, nor have Confessors and Doctors been less his 
successors, because " as they have gone to prayer" a spirit 
of Pytho has home witness to them as " the servants of the 
" moat high God," aud the teachers of " the way of sal- 
vation." 

Nor is it any fair argument against Ecclesiastical miracles 
that, while for the most part they have a legendary air, the 
miracles contained in Scriptiu'e are on the contrary so soberly, 
so gravely, so exactly stated; unless indeed it is an absurdity 
to contemplate a gift of miracles without an attendant gift of 
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inspiration to record them. Were it not that the Evangelists 
were divinely guided, doubtless we should have in Scripture 
that confused mass of truth and fiction together, which the apo- 
cryphal gospels exhibit, and to which St. Luke seems to allude. 
I repeat, the character of facts is not changed, because they 
are incorrectly reported ; distance of time and place only does 
injury to the record of them. The Christian mii-acles were 
in themselves what they are to us now, at the very time that 
the world was associating them with the prodigies of Jewish 
strollers, heathen magicians and astrologers, and idolatrous 
rites ; they would have been thus associated to this day, bad 
not inspu'atiou interposed ; yet, in spite of this, they would 
have been deserving our serious attention as now, so far as 
we were able to separate the truth from the falsehood. And 
such is the state in which Ecclesiastical miracles actually do 
come to na, because inspiration was not continued; they are 
dimly seen in twilight and amid shadows ; let us not quarrel 
with a circumstance which is but the consequence of the 
acknowledged absence of the necessary cause. 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THE STATE OF THE ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. 

Various able writers, Leslie, Paley, and Douglas, have laid 
down certain tests or criteria of matters of fact, wliich may 
serve as guarantees that the miracles really took place which 
are recorded in Scripture. They consider these criteria to 
be of HO rigid a nature that an alleged event which satisfies 
them must necessarily have occurred, and that, as their argu- 
ment seeras to imply, however great its antecedent impro- 
bability. Thus they reply to objectious such as Hume's, 
drawn from the uniformity of nature ; not meeting it directly, 
but rather superseding the necessity of considering itj for 
what is proved to be true, need not be proved to be possible. 
Hume scruples not to use " miracle" and " impossibility" aa 
convertible terms" ; Leslie before him, and Douglas after him, 
seem to answer, " Would you believe a miracle, if you mw it ? 
" Now we are prepared to offer evidence, if not aa strong, 
" still as convincing, as ocular demonstration." Thus they 
escape from the abstract argument by a controversial method 
of a singularly practical, and as it may be called, Enghsh 
character. 

It woiJd be well if such writers stopped here, but it was 
hardly to be expected. Disputants are always exposed to 
the temptation of being overcandid towards objections which 
they think they have outrun ; they admit as facts or truths 
what they have shewn to be irrelevant as arguments. Thus, 
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even were theie nothing of a kindred tone of mind in Hume 
who has assailed tiie Scripture miracles and in some of our- 
selves who have defended tlieni, it might have been anticipated 
th&t the consciousness of possessing an irresistible weapon in 
the contest would have led us to treat the arguments of onr 
exponents with a dangerous generosity. But, unhappily, 
there is much in Protestant habits of thought actually to 
dispose our writers to defer to a rationalistic mode of rea- 
soning which they have managed to evade in the particular 
case. Hence, though they are earnest in their protest against 
Hame'a summary rejection of all miraculous histories what- 
ever, they mahc admissions, which only do not directly tell 
agitinst the principal Scripture miracles, and tell against all 
others. They tacitly grant that the antecedent improbability 
of miracles is so great that it can only be overcome by the 
strongest and most overpowering evidence ; that second best 
evidence does not even tend to prove them ; that they are ab- 
solutely incredible up to the very moment that all doubt ia 
decisively set at rest ; that there can he no degrees of proof, 
no incipient and accumulating arguments to recommend 
them ; tliat no relentings of mind or suspense of judgment 
is justifiable, as various fainter evidences are found to con- 
spire in their favour; that they may be treated altogether as 
fictions, till they arc clearly proved to be tmths. 

It looks like a mere truism to say that a fact is not dis- 
proved, because it ia not proved j ten thousand occurrences 
are ever passing wliich leave no record behind them, and do 
not cease to have been, because they are forgotten. Yet 
Douglas in liis defence of the New Testament miracles in 
answer to Hume, certainly assumes that no miracle is tme 
which lias not been proved to he so, or that it is safe to treat 
nil miracles as false which are not recommeuded by evi- 
dence as strong as that which is adrtucible for the miracles 
of Scripture, 
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In estimating statements of fact, it is usual to allow that 
occurrences may be all true, which rest upon very different 
degrees of eridence. It does not prove that this passage of 
history is false and the fabrication of impostors, because that 
passage is attested more distinctly and fully. Writers, how- 
ever, hke Douglas, ai'e constantly reminding us that we need 
not receive Ecclesiastieal miracles, though we receive those of 
the New Testament. But the question is not whether we need 
not, but whether we ought not, to receive the former, as well 
as the latter ; and if it really is the case that we ought not, 
surely this must be in consequence of some positive reasons, 
not of a mere inferiority in the erideuce. It is phiiu then, that 
such rcasouers, though they deny that an a priori ground 
can be maintained in fact against the miracles of Scripture, 
stiU at least agree witli Hume in thinking that such a ground 
does exist, and that it is conclusive against Ecclesiastical mi- 
racles eveu antecedent to the evidence. 

In the title to his Dissertation, Douglas promises us " a cri- 
" terion by wldch the true miracles recorded in the New 
" Testament are distinguished from tlie gpuriom miracles of 
" Pagans and Papists j" yet when he proceeds to state in the 
body of the work the real object to which he addresses him- 
self, we find that it relates quite as much to the evidence for 
either class of miracles as to the fact itself of their occurrence. 
He says, that whereas " the accounts which have been pub- 
" lished to the world of miracles in general," are concerned with 
events which are supernatural either in themselves or imder 
their circumstances, while the latter class can be explained on 
natural principles, the former " may from the insufficiency of 
" the evidence produced in support of them be justly suspected 
" to have never happened ^," But how docs insufficiency in 
the evidence create a positive prejudice agaiust an alleged 
fact? How can things depend on our knowledge of them? 
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Thia writer must mean that evidence of an inferior kind is 
insufficient to overcome a certain pre-existing objection which 
attaches to the very notion of these miracles ; otherwise even 
sliglit evidence is sufficient to influence our mindsj as Bishop 
Butler would tell us, so far as it is positive, and evidence of 
this defective kind may constitute the very trial of our obe- 
dience. 

He continues : " I flatter myself, that the evidence produced 
" in their support," — in support of the miracles of " Pagans 
" and Papists," — " will appear to be so very defective and in- 
" sufficient, a& Justly to wan-ant our rejecting them as idle tales 
" that never happened, and the inventions of bold and interested 
" deceivers'^ ." There are many reasons to warrant our dis- 
believing alleged facts and ascribing them to imposture ; for 
instance, if the evidence is contradictory, or attended by sus- 
picious circumstances ; if the witnesses are of bad character, or 
strong inducements to fraud exist ; but it is difficult to see how 
its mere insufficiency or defectiveness is a justification of so 
decided a step. The direct effect of evidence is to create a 
presumption, according to its strength, in favour of the fact 
attested ; it does not appear how it can create a presumption 
the other way. The real explanation of this mode of writing 
certainly must he that tlie author takes it for granted that all 
miraculous accounts are already in a manner self-condemned, 
as being miraculous, till they are proved ; and that evidence 
offered for them, which does not amount to a proof, is but 
involved in that existing prejudice. There is no medium 
then ; the testimony must either prevail or be scouted; it is 
certainly a fraud, if it is not an overpowering demonstration. 

But the writer in question scarcely leaves us in doubt of 
his meaning, when he avails himself of the following maxim 
id Dr. Middleton's. " 1 have already observed," he says, 

Kat the testimony supporting [miracles] must be free from 
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" every Buapicion of fraud and imposture. And the reason is 
" this : the history of miracles, (to make use of the words of 
" an author whose authority you vriU think of some weight,) 
" is of a kind lotiilly diiferciit from that of common e\-ents; 
" the one io be suspected always of course, without the strojigest 
" evidence to confirm it; the other to be admitted of course, 
" without as strong reason to suspect it. So that, wherever 
" the evidence urged for miracles leaves gromids for a 
" suspicion of fraud and imposition, the very susjAcion far- 
" nishes sufficient reasons for disbelieving them. And what I 
" shall offer under this bead will make it evident, that those 
" miracles which the Protestant Christian thinks himself at 
" hberty to reject, have always been so insufficiently attested as 
" to leave full scope for fraud and imposition *." That is, we 
may ascribe a story to fraud, whenever it is not absolutely im- 
possible so to ascribe it ; we may summarily reject and viliiy 
all evidence up to such evidence as is a moral demonsti-ation, 
though to such we must immediately yield, because we cannot 
help it ; and this as a matter " of course." All this surely im- 
plies the existence of some deep latent prejudice in the writer's 
mind against miraculous oceiirrences considered in them- 
selves ; else it is not a reasonable mode of arguing. 

Douglas continues in the same strain to " lay down a few 
" general niles by which we may try those pretended miracles, 
" one and ail, wherever they occur, and which may set forth 
" the ffraunds on which we suspect them false'." And then 
" by way of illustration," he selects three, telling us that 
" we suspect them false," or " we tnay suspect them false," 




• How much more cBudDUBisJorCin! 
" Though miraulcs," he says, " maj he 
" wrought ill secret, and caiiDot be dis- 
" proved only because th^ were seen 
" bj f«w,yet Ihey o/ien afford molivea for 
" suspicion, and a wise inquirer would 
■' peiLp. «»pe«rf hi. assent in such 
■' CBSCT and pass m jndgmeal about 
'■ Ihcm." (EccLHiBtory, Works, TOl.ii. 


p.y. ed. 1810.) Again, " As far as the 
" subsequent miracles mentioned by 
'■ Christian writers fkU short of the dis- 
" linRUishing characters belonging to 
" the works of Christ and His Apostlu, 


" ™ /nr Ihev must faii of giving us Mr 
•• camr full permnsion .wrf snto/ni-/™." 
p. 20. 

' P..Se 27. 



irheu the exiating accounts of miraclea were not published 
*■ till long after the time when, or not at the place wherej 
they are said to have occurred ; or, at least, if it seems pro- 
bable that they were suffered to get into circulatiou without 
eicamiuatiou at the time and place. Here of course he does but 
act up to Middleton's bold principle wldcli he has adopted ; be 
considers himself at liberty to bid defiance and offer resistance 
to all eiidence, till he is feirly subdued by it, till it is im- 
possible to doubt and no merit to believe ; while he would 
never reject or impute &aud to a record of ordinaiy events, 
merely because it was published in a foreign country, or a 
hundred years after the events in question, however he might 
justly consider such circumstances to weaken the force of the 
evidence. 

In a aiubaequent page of his work he speaks still more 
pointedly : " When the reporters of miracles," he says, " con- 
" tent themselves with general assertions and vague claims 
" to a miraculous power, without ever attempting to corro- 
" borate them by descending to particular facts, and leave us 

>^ Btrangely in the dark as to the persons by whom, the wit- 
j'nesses before wliom, and the objects upon whom these 
" miraculous powers are said to be exercised, omitting every 
" circumstance necessary to be related by them before any 
"inquiry can be made into the truth of the preten^on; 
"when miracles, I say, are reported in this unsalisfactory 
[t manner, (and instances of miracles reported on the spot by 
^ contemporary writers, in such a manner, might be men- 
" tioned,) in this case it would be t/ie heif/hl of credulity to 
" pay any regard to them in a distant age, because no regard 
" could possibly be paid to them iu their own ^." Yet it 
does not appear how this " unsatisfactory manner" in the 
report can touch the events reported ; if they took place, they 

t before and quite independent of the evidence at present 
- ' 
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euating for tliem, be it greater or leas j our knowledge or 
ignorance does not create or anuiliilatc facta. 

Now these passages fi"om Douglas have been drawn out, 
not with a v-iew of criticising him, but in order to direct 
attention to the fact which he illustrates, viz. that our feeling 
towards the Ecclesiastical miracles turns much leas on the 
evidence producible for them, than on our view concerning 
their antecedent probabihty. If we think auch interpositions 
of Providence likely or not unlikely, there is quite enough 
o-idence existing to convince us that tliey really do occnr; if 
we think them as unlikely as they appear to Douglas^ Mid- 
dicton, and othera, then even evidence as great as that which 
is producible for the miracles of Scripture would not be too 
much, nay, perhaps not enough, to conquer an inveterate, 
deep-rooted, and (as it may be called) ethical incredulity. 

It shall here be assumed that this incredulity is a fault ; and 

it is the result of a state of mind which has been prevalent 

among us for some generations, and from which we are now 

but slowly extricating ourselves. We have been accustomed 

^^ to beheve that Christianity is little more than a creed or doc- 

^^k . trine, introduced into the world once for all, and then left to 

^^P itself, after the manner of human institutionsj and under the 

same ordinary governance with them, stored indeed with 

hopes and fears for the future, and containing certain general 

promises of aid for this life, but tinattended by any special 

Divine Presence or any immediately supernatural gift. To 

minds habituated to such a view of revealed religion, the 

L miracles of Ecclesiastical history must needs be a shock, and 
almost an outrage, disturbing their feelings and unsettling 
their most elementary notiona and thorougldy received 
opinions. They are eager to find defects in the evidence or 
appearances of fraud in the witnesses, as a rehef to their 
perplexity, and aa an excuse for rejecting, as if on the score 
rzzT 



already. Or they are too fiiinly persuaded of the absurdityj 
AS they consider it, which suL'h pretensions on the part of the 
Church involve, to he moved by them at all ; and they eon- 
tent themselves with coldly claiming to know poiuts which 
cannot now be known, or to be satisfied about diflScultiea 
which never will be cleared up, before they are asked to take 
interest in statements which they consider so unreasonable. 
And certainly they are both philosophical and religious in 
thus acting, granting that the Lord of all is present with 
Christians only in the way of nature, as with His creatures 
all over the earth. On the other hand, if we believe that 
Christians are under an extraordinary Dispensation, such as 
Judaism was, and that the Churcli is a supernatural ordinance, 
ire shall in mere consistency be disposed to treat even the re- 
port of miraculous occuiTencea with seriousness, from our faith 
in a Present Power adequate to their production. Nay, if we 
go so far as once to realize what Christianity is, considered 
merely as a creed, and what stupendous overpowering facts 
are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation, we shall 
feel that no miracle can be great after it, nothing strange or 
marvellous, nothing beyond expectation. 

All this applies to the view we shall take of the matter of 
the eridence which is laid before us, as well as of its character. 
If we disbelieve the divinity of the Church, then we shall do 
our best to deny that the facts attested are miraculous, even 
admitting them to be true. " Tliough our not knowing on 
_ " whom, or by whom, or before whom, the miracles recorded 
jf.by the Fathers of the second and tliird centuries were 
CTTTOught," says Douglas, " should be allowed not to destroy 
r their credit, (though this is a concession which very few will 
■ make • ■ • ) yet the facts appealed to are of so ambiguous a 
■ktnd, that, granting they did happen, it will remain to be de- 
led, by a consideratiou of the circumstances attending the 
^performance of them, whether there was any miracle in the 
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" caae, or no^" Certainly it is a rule of philosopLy to refer 
effects, if possible, to knowu causes rather thaa to imagine a 
cause for the occasion; and on the other hand, to be suspi- 
cious of alleged facta for which no cause can be assigned, or 
which are unaccountable. If then there is nothing in the 
Church more than in any other society of men, it is natural 
to attribute the mii-acles alleged to have been wrought in it, 
to natural causes, where that is possible, and to disparage the 
evidence where it is not so. But if the Church be possessed 

■ of supernatural powers, it is not unnatural to refer to them 

the facts reported, and to feel the same disposition to heighten 
their marveliousneBs as otherwise is felt to esplain it away. 
Thus our view of the evidence will practically be decided by our 
views of theology. There are two providential systems in ope- 
ration among ns, the visible and the invisible, intersecting, aa it 
were, each other, and having a certain territory in common ; 
and in many cases we do not know the exact boundaries of each, 
as again we do not know the minute details of those facts which 
are ascribed by their reporters to a miraculous agency. For 
^H instance, faith may sometimes be a natural principle of re- 

^^M covery from sickness, sometimes a miraculous instrument ; the 

^^M apphcation of oil may be a mere expedient of medical art, or 

^^1 parallel to the supematui-al effects of Baptism. The Martyrs 

^^M have before now found red-hot iron on its second apphcation 

^^1 even grateful to their seared limbs ; on the other hand similar 

^^M cases are said to have occurred where religion was not in quea- 

^^1 tion, and where a Divine interposition cannot bo conjectured. 

^H Sudden storms and as sudden calms ou the lake of Gennesa- 

^^1 reth might be of common occurrence ; and yet the particular 

^^1 circumstances under which the waters were quieted at our 

^^M Lord's word, may iiave been sufficient to convince beholders 

^H that it was a miracle. The Ked sea may have been ordinarily ex- 

^H posed to the influence of the East Wind, and yet the separation 



of its waters, as described in the Book of Exodus, may have 
required a supernatural influence. In these and numberless 
other instances men will systematize facts in their own way, 
according to their knowledge, opinions, and wishes, as they are 
used to do in all matters which come before them ; and they 
will refer them to causes which they see or beUei'e, in spite 
of their being referrible to other causes about which they are 
ignorant or sceptical. When then controversialists go through 
the existing accounts of Eeelesiastical miracles, and explain 
one after auotlier on the hypothesis of natural causes, when 
tliey resolve a professed vision into a dream, a possession into 
epilepsy or madness, a prophecy into a sagacious conjecture, a 
recovery into an effect of imagination, they are but expressing 
their own disbelief in the Grace committed to the Church ; 
and of course they are consistent in denying its outward 
triumphs when they have no true apprehension of its inward 
jKiwer. Those, on the other hand, who reahze that the bodies 
of the Saints were in their lifetime the Temple of the 
Holiest, and are hereafter to rise again, will feel no offence at 
the report of miracles ivronght tlu^ugh them ; nor ought 
those who believe in the esistence of evil spirits to have any 
difficulty at the notion of demoniacal possession and exorcism. 
And it may be taken as a general truth, that where there is an 
admission of Catholic doctrines, there no prejudice will exist 
against the Ecclesiastical miracles ; while those who disbelieve 
the existence among us of the hidden Power, will eagerly avail 
themselves of every plea for explaining away its open mani- 
festations. All that can be objected here is, that miracles 
which admit of this double reference to causes natiural and 
giipcmaturnl, taken Ijy themselves and in the first instance, 
arc not evidences of revealed reUgion ; but it has no where 
been maintained that they are. Yet, though not part of the 

IBophical basis of Christianity, they may be evidence still 
oae who admit the Pivinc Presence in the Chui-ch, and 
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iu proportion aa tlicy realize it; tliey may be evidence in 
combination wilb more explicit miraclea, or when viewed 
all togetbcr in tbcir cumulative force ; they may confirm or 
remind of the Apoatolic miracles ; tbey may startle, they may 
spread an indefinite awe over certain transactions or doc- 
trines ; they may in various ways subsene the probation of 
individuals to whom they are addressed more fully than oc- 
currences of a more marked character. The mere circum- 
stance that they do not carry their own explanation with 
them is no argument against them, unless we would sur- 
render the most sacred and awful events of our religion to 
the unljeliever '^. As the admission of a Creator is necessary 
for the argumentative force of the miracles of Moses or 
St. Paul, 80 does the doctrine of a Divine Presence in the 
Church clear up what is ambiguous iu the miracles of St. Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus or St. Martin. 

The course of these remarks has now sufficiently sliewn that 
in drawing out the argument in behalf of Ecclesiastical mira- 
cles, the main point to which attention must be paid is the 
proof of their antecedent probabihty '. If that is established, 
the task is nearly accomplished. If the miracles alleged are iu 
harmony with the course of Divine Providence in the world, 
and with the analogy of faith as contained in Scripture, if 
it is possible to account for them, if they are referrible to a 



aiiT^ Sia^eyoneyob Tcp *lTnroC up] fXiy- 

Titc in napBimu titfoiv ^ijol Si 

airriiv Nal Irwi toS t^^iutoi, riicToros 

Sis fitfij}ij^tv[i.injv' th-a \4yti, iti ^KPXrj- 
Btlaa Wh Tov ir^pbr, xai r\tinifn4tm 
irliims ffniTUm iyinr^at Tiv IijudEi-. 
Orig. contr. CeU. L 28. 

■ "Men Hill be inclined to deter- 
" mine tbia controreited queEtion ac- 
" cording lo their prccoQcei' " 
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" vtlien once talcen up are seldom laid 
" dov,ii." Jortin, ibid. p. 2*. Yet he 
says elsenheie of Theopliilus, an Aiian 
missionary, " I blame not Ullemoat 
" for rejecting all these iniiacles, whi<A 
" seem lo have been rumours raised 
" and spread to ei 
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they were Arian miracles ; and 
" if ihey had been reported concerning 
" Athanasius. all difficulties would have 
" been smoothed over and accounted of 
"Emallmomenl." p.219. Asifaiui- 
racle vuaught by Athanasiui wai not 
more likely than miracles wrought by 
an Arioii, ihuugh a missionary. 
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known cause or system, and especially if it can be aliewn that 
they are recognised, promised, or predicted in Scriptnrej very 
little positive evidence is necessary to induce us to listen to 
them or even accept them, if not individually, yet viewed as a 
collective body. In that case tbey are but the natural effects 
of supernatural agency, and Middleton's canon, which Douglas, 
as above quoted, adopts to their disadvantage, becomes their 
protection. Then "the history of miracles" instead of being 
" suspected always of course, witliout the strongest evidence 
" to confirm it," is at first sight almost " to be admitted 
" of course, without a strong reason to suspect it ■" the sus- 
picions which attacli to it arising from the actual experience 
of fraud, not from difficulties in its subject matter. If " the 
" tabernacle of God is with men and He will dwell with 
" them ;" if the Church is " the kingdom of heaven ;" if our 
Lord is ■with His disciples " alway eveu unto the end of the 
" world ;" if He promised Hia Holy Spirit to be to them what 
He Himself was when \-isibly present, and if miracles were 
one special token of Hia Presence when on earth ; if moreover 
miracles arc expressly mentioned as tokens of the promised 
Comforter ; if St. Paul speaks of " mighty signs and wonders 
" by the power of the Spirit of God," and of his " speech and 
"preaching" being "iu demonstration of the Spii-it and of 
" power," and of " diversities of gifts but the same Spirit," 
and of " healing," " working of miracles," and " prophecy" 
as among His gifts ; surely wc have no cause to be surprised 
at hearing supernatural events reported in any age, and 
though we may freely exercise our best powers of enquiry 
and judgment on such and such reports as they come before 
us, yet this is very different from hearing them with preju- 
dice and examining them with contempt or insult '. 

' Nu better illustrBtioii cati W given " the Niccne Miracles." After niBin- 

of the poitit hefoie us tliaii the Isn- lainiiig that the miraculous nBiratifn 

guiige used by a Ule writer iu the of the fourth century " iu Iheir *tyls 

coune at hia " lUasaus for rejecting " and circumtlancca exhibit the iii- 
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In the train of thought which wc have been parsuiag, re- 
ference lias been made to the general bearing of the theo- 
logical ])ortion of the New Testameut upon the question of 
the Ecclesiastical miracles, a subject indeed of the utmost 
importance in tlie coutroversy, but one which could not be 
eutered upon here at length without the introdnction of doc- 
trinal discussions, for which this is not tlie place. There is 
one text, however, to which attention may he drawn without 
this inconvenience, in consequence of what may be called iU 



" dubitablD characteristics ol fraud and 
" foUy," — (a ground of objection which 
il is niobt legiliinste to take, and moat 
necessary for believers in iheni care- 
fully (0 consider,)— be proceeds to ob- 
•erve, that if there be any of a diBerent 
character, ratlier than account lliem 
Divine works he attribute* them to 
Satanic power', and that because they 
are munly wrought in lanclioTi and en- 
amragenenl oj Sttint-vKirAif. " We 
" will snppoae that there are some in- 
" Btances, which, aa to the exterior facts, 
" must not be dismissed, if (he prin- 
" ciplea of historical evidence are to be 
" [eapBCted ; and which baiSc every 
" endeavour to explain them on any 
" known or iroaginable physical prin- 
" ciples. Wc then appeal to the len- 
" dencg, or dr{fi and ulterior anuequenee 
" of such iniraeles. lf,infact,andwhcii 
" regarded in the calmest and most 
" comprehensive nuuuiec, such miracles 
" hava conatanlly operated to debauch 
" the religions sentinipuls of mankind, 
" if they have confirmed idolatrous 
" practices, if they have enhanced that 
" infatuation which has hurried men 
^' into the degrading worsbip of Bubor- 
" dinate dirinities, we [hen boldly say 
" that, whether natural or preternatural, 
" such miracles are not from God, bid. 
"from ' Iht Enemy.' And let it he well 
" observed, that in any such case, just 
" in proportion as the evidence of a 
" preternatural agency is strong, the 
" presumption is also strengthened that 
" the system or scheme of religiou 
" which rests ou these miracles, is n/ 
" SalaBic origin." AncientChrist.No.T. 

C. 361. A parallel argument is adopted 
y others concerning those who do not 
hold the doctrine of justification by faith 
in their way, that the holier such men 



are, the more plainly are they inatigBled 
by Satan. Arguments such as these 
fall beyond the scope of this Essay, 
which IS not of a theological character, 
not to say that they would involve the 
discuEsion of certain doctrinal points, 
on wliich the writer is resolved not to 
enter. Another ground taken agunst 
the Nicene miracles in the same work, 
is their cjtrette mprobobilili/. " Let 
" the reader say whether he £nd« il 
" pouibit to believe that this blood, ' 
" soaking the earth in which these skele- 
" tons wore found, [of St. Gervasius and 
" St. Protaaius,} was indeed the blood 
" which had belonged to (he living 
" men. Very few would acknowledge 
" so ample a stretch of faith as thin." 
Ibid. p. 26*. He proceeds to mention 
a further reason against them, that it 
is /alal la Prateitanlism : " If there be 
" any such persons, they should con- 
" eider to what, and to how much they 
" implicitly pledge themselves in nro- 
" fessing to believe this miracle. The 
" blood miracles of this and the fol- 
" lowing centuries are countleisf and 
" many of tfaem are as well, or better 
" attested than is this one. The mo- 
" dem Romish Church, ftc." IWd. 
" This blood theu is a deduve eir- 
" cumstance in the entire narrative. If 
" genuine, it carries all the accessories, 
" and not only so, but it establishes 
" Saint- vorahip, and emdtnyit, as a 
" flagrant impiety, the Tfjettian rif Ihii 
" Biarship by lite Prolrilrmt Charehrs. 

" congeries of blasphemous knavery, a 
" ' lying wonder.' ■' Ibid. p. W7. Doc- 
trinal and rehgious views of such cha- 
racter and intensity of conrae distort to 
an indefinite extent a writer's view of 
the eindnice. 
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historical character, whicli on other accounts also makes it 
more to our purpose ; — our Lord's charge to His disciples at 
the end of St. Mark's Goapek It might indeed have been 
anticipated, that among the hopes and duties with which He 
animated His desponding disciples when He was leaving 
them, some mention might occur as to the future history of 
those eupcmatural powers, which had been the most ready 
proof of His own divinityj and the most awful of the endow- 
ments with which during His ministry He had invested 
them. Nor does He disappoint the expectation ; for in the 
passage alluded to He distinctly announces a continuation of 
these pledges of His favouTj and that without fixing the term 
of it. At the very time apparently when He said to them, 
" Lo, I am with you alway eveu unto tlie end of the world,*' 
He also gave them two promises, one for this life, the other 
for the life to come, " He that beiievctli and is baptized" 
" shall be saved," was for the future ; and the present promise, 
which concerns us here, ran thus ; " These signs shall follow 
" them that believe ; In My Name shall tliey cast out devils, 
" they shall speak with new tongues, they shall take up ser- 
" penta, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
" them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
" recover," Now let us see what presumption is created or 
Buggested by this passage in behalf of the miraculous passages 
of Ecclesiastical history, as we have received them. 

First, let it be observed, five gifts are here mentioned as 
specimens of our Lord's bequest to His disciples on His de- 
parture; exorcism, speaking with new tongues, handling 
■erpents and drinking poison without harm, and healing 
the sick. When our Lord first sent out the Apostles to 
preach during His ministrj', lie Imd specified four ; " Heal 
" the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils." 
Comparing these two passages together, we find that two 
gifts belong to both in common, which thereby stand out as 
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the mo9t characteristic and prorainent of tlie Bupematural 
powers imparted to tliem, viewed as an assemblage. It is 

obsen-able again that these two gifts, of wliich there is this 
repeated mention, are not bo wonderfid or so decisively 
miraculous, as those of which mention occurs but once, in 
this or in that annonncement. The power of exorcism and of 
healing is committed to the Apostles, both when they are 
first called and when they are left to themselves; but they 
are promised the gift of tongues only on their second mission, 
and that of raising the dead only on their first. This does 
not prove tliat they could not raise the dead when our Lord 
had left them; indeed we know in matter of fact that they 
had, aud that they exercised, the power ; but it is natural to 
suppose that a stress is laid on what is mentioned twice, and to 
form some idea, in consequence, of the character predominant 
in the promised gift when it was actually brought into 
exercise. In accordance with this anticipation, whatever 
it is worth in itself, St. Mattliew heads his report of our 
Lord's charge to His Apostles on their first mission, with 
mention of these very two gifts, and these only. "And 
" when He had called unto Him His twelve Disciples, He 
" gave them power agaimt unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
" and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease." 
And in like manner when the Seventy are sent, these two 
gifts and these only are specified by St. Luke as imparted to 
them ; our Lord saying to them, " Heal the sick," and they 
answering, " Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
" through Thy Name," Farther, when we tnjm to the 
history of the Book of Acts, we find the general tenor 
of the Apostles' miracles to be just such as these passages 
in the Gospels would lead us to expect ; that is, were a 
Jew or heathen of the day, who had a fair opportunity of 
■witnessing their miracles, to be asked what they consisted 
in, the general impression left on his mind, and the 
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idea he could give of their pretensions to the inquirer, would 
be, that they healed the sick and cast out devils. We have 
indeed instances recorded of their raising the dead, hut only 
two in the whole book, those of Tabitha and Eutychus ; and * 
of these the latter was almost a private act, and wrought ex- 
pressly for the comfort of the bretlu-en, not for the conviction 
of unbelievers ; and though the former was the means of cou- 
verting many in the neighbourhood, yet it was wrought at 
Joppa, among a number of " widows" and " saints," not 
in Jerusalem, where the jealous eyes of enemies would have 
beeu directed upon it. In tlie same book there are three 
instances of the gift of tongues, at Pentecost, in Cornelius's 
house, and at Epheaua on the confirmation of St, John's 
disciples. There ia one instance of protection from the bite 
of seqients, that of St. Paul at Melita. There is no in- 
stance of cleansing leprosy, or of drinking poison without 
harm. With this frugality in the display of their highest 
gifts is singularly contrasted the bountifuluess of the Apostles 
in their exercise of their powers of healing and exorcising, 
" They brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them 
" on beds and couches, that at the kast the shadow of Peter 
" passing by might overshadow some of them. There came 
" also a multitude out of the cities round about unto Jeru- 
" salem, bringing sick folks, and them that were vexed with 
" unclean spirits; and they were healed every one." Agaiu, 
when St. Phihp went down to Samaria, and " the people 
" with one accord gave heed unto those things which Pliilip 
" spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did," 
what were the particular gifts which he exercised ? the 
inspired writer continues, "for unclean spirits, crying with 
" loud voice, came out of many that were possessed with 
" them ; and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, 

Kere healed. And there was great joy in that city." Again 
read of St. Paul in a later part of the same book, as hits 
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been already quoted in another connection, that " from his 
" body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 
" and the diseasea departed from them, and the evil apiriU 
" went out of them s." 

If there is one other characteristic gift in the Book of Acta 
in addition to these, it ia the gift of visions and Divine intima- 
tiona. And as if to make up for our Lord's silence concern- 
ing it in tlie Gospel of St. Mark, St. Peter introduces the 
history of the Acts with a reference to the Prophet Joel's 
promise that the time was then come when " their sons and 
" their daughters should prophesy, and their young men should 
" see visions and their old men should dream dreams ;" an an- 
nouncement of which the narrative which follows abundantly 
records the fulfilment. St. Stephen sees our Lord before his 
martyrdom; the Angel directs St. Philip to go towards Gaza, 
and the Holy Spirit Himself bids him join himself to the 
Ethiopian's chariot ; St. Paul is converted by a vision of our 
Lord; St. Peter has the vision of the clean and unclean 
beasts, and Cornelius is addressed by an Angel ; Angels re- 
lease first the Apostles, then St. Peter from prison ; " a vision 
" appeared to Paul in the night, there stood a man of Mace- 
" donia;" at Corinth Christ " spake to Paul in the night by a 
" visioa,Be not afraid;" Agabusand St. Philip's four daughters 
prophesy ; in prison " the Lord stood by Paul and said. Be of 
" good cheer ;" on board ship an Angel stood by him, saying, 
" Fear not Paul, thou must be brought before Ctcaar ^." 

Such is the general character of the miracles of the Book of 
Acts; and next let it be observed, such is the character of 
our Lord's miracles also, as they would strike the bulk of 
spectators. He raises indeed the dead three times. He feeds 
the multitude in the desert. He cleanses the leprosy. He 
gives sight to the blind, on various but still definite occa- 
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^^■iona ; but how different is the language used hy the Evan- 
^Hgeliats when Hia powers of healing and exorcising are spoken 
^^Bbf ! We read of " a great mulHiude of people out of all 
^^F Judea and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast of Tyre and 
^^V Sidon, which came to hear Him and to be healed of their 
^^V diseaaea ; and they that were vexed tidlh unclean spirits ; 
^^B^and they were healed. And the whole multitude sought 
^^V to touch Ilim ; for there went virtue out of Him and healed 
^^V them all." Again, " FfTiithersoever He entered, into villages, 
^^/f or cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets and be- 
^^B* sought Him that they might touch if it were but the 
^^V comer of His garment ; and as many as touched Him, 
^^P were made ivhoie." Again, "They brought unto Hira all 
^^V gici people that were taken with dirers diseases and tor- 
^^V ments, and thase that were possessed with devils, and those 
^^V'that were lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; and He 
^^V healed them '." It may be added that of other miraculous 
^^■Ccurrences in the Gospels none arc so frequent as visions, 
^^Btom the Angel which appeared to Zacliarias to the vision of 
^^BSgels seen by the women after our Lord's resurrection ; aa 
^^■b obvious without proof. 

^^B It appears then, that the two special powers wliich gave a 
^^Buracter, as to our Lord's miraculous working, so to that of 
^Hau Apostles after Him, were exorcism and healing ; and more- 
over that these were in matter of fact the two gifts especially 
promised to the latter above other gifts. It appeai-B also, that 
^^M one other gift must be selected from the Gospels and Book 
^^■f Acts as of greater prominence than the rest, it will be the 
^|HI of visions : so that cures, exorcisms, and visions are on 
^the whole the tlu-ee distinguishing specimens of Divine power, 
by which our Lord authenticated to the world the religion 
He bestowed upon it. Now it has already been observed that 

tare the very three especially claimed by the Priiniti\'c 
' Luke vL 17—19. Msrli "l SO. Matt. fv. 2K 
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Charch ; while, aa to tlie more §tupenduus miracles of raising 
the deiul, giving sight to the blind, cleansing lepers and the 
like, of these she makes profession also, but very rarely, as if 
after the manner of Scripture. This surely is a remarkable 
coincideuce ; and is the rather to be dwelt upon, because those 
who consider the vagueness of language with which the Eccle- 
siastical miracles are attested, as a proof they were merely the 
fabrication of fraud or credulity, have to explain how it was, 
that, while the parties accused were exercising their powers 
of imagination or imposture, they did not embellish their 
pages with similar vague statements of miracles of a more 
awful character, even from the mere love of variety, instead 
of confining themselves to those which in appearance at least 
were shared with them by Jews and heathen. 

Nor can it reasonably be nrgcd that their acquaintance 
with Scripture suggested to them in this matter an imitation 
of the Divine procedure as there recorded ; because Scripture 
does not on the face of it impress upon the reader the fact 
which has been here pointed out. The actual course of 
events related in Scripture is one thing, and the course of the 
narrative is another ; for the sacred writers do not state events 
with that relative prominence in which they occurred in 
fact. Inspiration has interfered to select and bring into 
the foreground the most cogent instances of Divine inter- 
position, and has identified them by a number of distinct 
details; on the other hand, it has covered up from us the 
" many other signs" which " Jesus did in the presence of 
" His disciples," " the which, if they should be written every 
m the world itself," as St. John speaks, " could not 
" contain the books that shoidd be written." And doubtless 
there are doctrinal reasons also for this circumstance, if we 
had means of ascertaining them. But so it is, that the 
prinid facie appearance of the Gospel miracles does not cor- 
respond to that of the Ecclesiastical miracles ; as probably it 
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old have corresponded, had St. John, for instance, given 
^a a description of the second and third centuries instead of 
St. Justin and Origcn, or had Sulpicius described the mi- 
racles of the Apostles at Jerusalem or Ephesns. 
f And now, if this representation has any truth in it, if our 
jrd, iu the passage of St. Mark which has led to these ob- 
nrations, promised five gifts to Hia disciples, two of which 
were those of exorcism and heahng ; if these same two, dis- 
tinguished in other places of the Gospels above the rest, are 
the prominent external signs of power in the history both of 
our Lord and of His Apostles ; if these particular miracles are 
the special instruments of the conversion of whole multitudes; 
ifouaccountof the cures and exorcisms wrought by the twelve 
Apostles " behevers were the more added to the Lord, multi- 

I hides both of men and women;" if on St, Phihp's casting 
it devils and curing palsy and lameness, " the people with 
one accord gave heed," and " tliere was great joy in that 
i<nty;" if when an evil Spirit had confessed, " Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye?" "feai- fell on them 
" all," and "the Name of the Lord Jesus was magnified," 
and " the word of God grew migbtily and prevailed ;" what 
^ to be said of those modem Apologists for Christianity who 
f their best to prove that these phenomena have nothing 
ily miraculous iu them ? So much is evident at once, 
lihat had they been the persons addressed by such miracles of 
the Apostles, had they been the Samaritans to whom St, 
Philip came, or the Ephesians who were addressed by St. Paul, 
J would have thought it their duty to have felt neither 
nnch joy" with the one, nor " fear" with the other ; and 
:, if Samaritans and Ephesians had acted on the modem 
T of what is rational and what is evidence, wbat soiuid 
ment and what credubty, Christianity would not liave 
ray and prospered, but we all should have l)ecn hcatheu 
Ithia dnv. 
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Douglas, for instance, obaervea, that tlie 
the Fathers allow that " curea of (liseases, particularly 
" raoiiiitcs by exorcising tliem," " were exercised by pagans 
" with the assistance of their demons and gods," and admit 
" that there were exorcists among the Jews and Gentiles, 
" who by the use of certain forms of words, used as charms, 
" and by the practice of certain rites, cast out devils as well 
" aa the Christian exorcists," tliat this circumstance " some 
" may think puts these feats of jugglers and impostors upon 
" the same footing of credibility with the works ascribed to 
" Christiims *." ^\"hy not witli the works ascribed to 
Apostles ? Again he tu-ges, that " the cures ascribed to the 
" prayers of Christians, to the imposition of their hands, &c. 
" in those early times, might, far aught we know, be really 
" brought about in a natural way, and be accounted for in 
" the same way in which we have accounted for those ascribed 
" to the Abbe Paris, and those attributed by the superstitious 
" Papists to the intercession of the Saints." Perhaps the 
acute unbelievers of Corinth or Ephesus by a parallel argu- 
ment justified their rejection of St. Paul. At Ephesus, when 
the demoniac leapt on the Jewish exorcists " and overcame 
" them and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
"that house naked and wounded," "fear" in consequence 
" fell on all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus;" 
but Douglas would have taught them that " a few grimaces, 
" wUd gestures, disordered agitations, and blasphemous ex- 
" clamations, suited to the character of the supposed infernal 
" inhabitants, constitute all we know of their disease ; and 
" consequently, as all these symptoms are ambiguous, and 
" may be assumed at pleasure by an impostor, a collusion 
" between the exorcist and the person exorcised will account 
" for the whole transaction, and every one, who would avoid 
" the chanicter of being superstitiously credidous, will 
' Page 239. 
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' '"posing that any supernatural cause intervened'." Such i 
ttia author's judgment of one of the two exhibitions of mi- 
raculous power, with which our Saviour specially and singu- 
larly gifted His Apostles, and by which they, in matter of 
fact, converted the world. The question is not, whether in 
particular cases its apparent exercise may not be suspicious 
and inconclusive, for Douglas is speaking against the gift as 
such ; so that a heathen of Ephesus would have been justified 
on his principles, in demanding of St. Paul to see a man raised 
from the dead, before he behaved in Christ. And such was the 
nature of the demand made by Autolycus upon St. Theophilus 
at the end of the second century, and Middleton and Gibbon 
justify it, and seem moreover to consider the mere silence of 
Theophilus a proof that such a miracle was utterly unknown 
in his days, as if resurrections abounded in the Acts ■". 

Again, St. Peter cured jEneas of the palsy, " and all that 

(idwelt at Lydda aud Saron saw him and turned to the 
iLord ;" but Douglas would have advised them to wait till 
ley had seen Tabitha raised, because " palsies, it is well 
" known, arise from obstructions of the spirits that circulate 
" in the nerves, so that their influx into the muscles is im- 
" peded; or from obstructions of the arterious blood. No- 
" thing more, therefore, was required here, than to remove 
" that obstruction "." 
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We read in Scripture of the Budden ciu-e of the dropsy ; 
but Douglas observes, " That enthusiasm should warm its 
" votaries to a holy madness, and excite the wildest trans- 
*' porta and agitations throughout their whole frame, is an 
" effect, which in a country so fruitful of this production as 
" is ours, (though enthusiasm be the product of even/ soil and 
" of even/ religion), must be consistent with the experience 
" of many "." Then he adds, speaking of some particular 
cases : " Aa one of the ciu^tive indications of a dropsy is an 
" evacuation of the water by perspiration, and as the medicines 
" administered by the physician aim to produce this effect, 
"... what could be more likely to excite such copious per- 
" spiration, than the enthusiastic transport with which they 
" pTayed and the convulsire struggles which shook their 
" whole frame P ? " 

Peter's wife's mother was raised from her fever at once, so 
as even to be able to " minister" to the holy company ; but 
Douglas would have suggested to the Pharisees that, had 
there been more raising of the dead, more restoring of sight to 
the blind, such cures might have been dispensed with, because 
■where minds are " heated and inflamed, and every faculty of 
" their souls burning with the raptures of devout joy and 
" enthuaastic confidence," it ia " far from being impossible . . . 
" that in some eases a change might be wrought on the 
" habit of the body <) ;" for " in this case the nervous system 
" is strongly acted upon, and fresh and violent motions are 
" coraraunieated to the fluids';" and "such agitations ne- 
" cessarily suppose that the velocity of the fluids " is " greatly 
" accelerated * ;" and " gouts, palsies, fevers of all kinds, and 
" even ruptures have been thus cured '." It certainly does 
not appear why a class of miracles which were, in matter of 
feet, the principal means of the conversion of the world in 
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the age of the Apostles, should in tlie second and third 
centixriea be put aside on the ground that " powers were not 
" appealed to, Jess ambiguous in their nature," nor "other 
" works performed, which admit of no solution, from natural 
" causes, and were incapable of being the effects of &aud and 
" collusion °." 

This being the language of so respectable a writer as Bishop 
Douglas, the following sentiments from Middleton cannot sur- 
prise us. Of miracles of healing he says : " In truth this 
particular claim of curing diseases miraculously, affords 
great room for . . . delusion and a wide field for the exercise 
of crafl. Every man's experience has taught him, that 
diseases thought fatal and desperate, are oft surprisingly 
healed of themselves, by some secret and sudden effort of 
nature impenetrable to the sldll of man ; but to ascribe 
this presently to a miracle, as weak and superstitious minds 
are apt to do, to the prayers of the living or the inter- 
cessions of the dead, is what neither sound reason nor true 
rehgion will justify *." Of exorcisms, that certain circujn- 
stauces " concerning the speeches and confessions of the 
devils, their answering to all questions, owning themselves 
to be wicked spirits, &c. , , , may not improbably be ac- 
counted for, either by the disordered state of the patient, 
answering wildly and at random to any questions proposed, 
or by the arts of imposture and contrivance between the 
parties concerned in the act i." And of visions : " To 
declare freely what 1 think, whatever ground there might 
be in those primitive ages either to reject or to allow the 
authority of those visions, yet from all the accounts of them 
that remain to us in these days, there seems to he the 
greatest reason to suspect that they were all contrived, or 
authorized at least, by the leading men of the Church '." 
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Such tlieu 18 the opiiiioii of Cliristinii Apologists concerning 
the nature of those miracles to which our Lord mainly en- 
trusted the cause of Ilia sacred truth ; for however great the 
diS'erenccs may be between the Scripture and Ecclesiastical 
miracles riewed as a whole, so far ia certain, that the actual 
and immediate instruments by which the world was con- 
vinced of the Gospel were those which these writers distinctly 
discredit as of an ambiguous and suspicious character. And 
if it be asked, whether after all such miracles are not sus- 
picious, whatever be the consequeuce of admitting it, I 
answer, that they are suspicious to read of, but uot to see. 
The particular circumstances of an exorcism, which no nar- 
rative can convey, might bring home to the miud a conviction 
that it was a Divine work, quite sufficient for conversion; 
and much more a number of such awful exhibitions. Ge- 
neralized statements and abstract arguments are poor repre- 
sentations of fact ; hut as they are used to serve the purpose 
of those who would disparage Saints, it is necessary to shew 
that they can he turned by unbehevers as plausibly, but as 
sophistically, against Apostles. 

To proceed: the same words of our Saviour which have intro- 
duced these remarks in defence of the nature of the Ecclesi- 
astical gifts, will suggest an explanation of certain difficulties 
in the mode of their exercise. Christ says, first, " He that be- 
" lieveth shall he saved ;" and then, " these signs shall follow 
" them that bcHeve," Here it is obvious to remai-k, that the 
power of working miracles is not promised in these words to 
the preachers of the Gospel merely, but to the converts ". It 
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is not said] " Preach the Gospel to every creature, and these 
" signs shall follow your preaching," but " these aigns shall 
" follow them that believe," the same persons to whom salva- 
tion is promised in the vei-se preccdiug". And further, whereas 
final salvation is there represented as a personal gift, the gift 
of miracles is not granted here to " him that hclieveth," 
but to " them that believe." And the particular word used, 
which our version translates " foUow," suggests or encourages 
the notion that tlic miracles promised were to attend upon or 
to be collateral with their faith, as general indications and 
tokens ''j not that they were to be the result of every act of 
faith and in every pei-sou, but that on the whole, where men 
were united together by faith in the Name of Christ, there 
miracles would also be wrought by Him who was " in the 
" midat of them." Thus the gift was rather in the Chui-ch 
than of the Church. 

An important text already quoted teacliea us the same 
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thing: "I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh, and your 
" aons and your daugUtera shall prophesy, your old men shall 
" dream dreams, your young meu shall see visions ; and also 
" upou the sertimts and upon the handmaids in those days, 
" will I pour out My Spirit," The young, the old, the bond 
aud the free, all flesli, all conditions of men, were to be the 
recijiients of the miraculous illumination of the Gospel. The 
event exactly accomplished the prediction. In the veiy open- 
ing of the New Dispensation not only Zacharias the Priest, 
but Mary the young maiden, Elizabeth the matron, Anna 
the widow of fourscore and four years, aud just and aged 
Simeon, were inspired to bear witness to it. Again, in the 
Book of Acts, wliile Peter was preaching to Cornelius, "the 
" Holy Ghost fell on all them which heai-d the word," At 
Ephesus, when St, Paul had laid his hands on John's dis- 
ciples, the Holy Ghost came on them, " and all the men were 
" about tnelve." Moreover, we hear of St. Philip's " four 
" daughters, virgins which did prophesy." And the disorders 
of the Church of Corinth plainly shew that the miraculous 
gifts were not confined to one or two principal persons of high 
station or spiritual attainments, but wore " dispersed abroad" 
with a bountiful hand over all the faithful. The same in- 
ference may be drawn from St. Peter's direction, " As every 
" man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one 
" to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God." 
Such is the Scripture account of the bestowal of the mi- 
raculous powers in the Apostohc age; and it serves to remove 
some mis apprehensions and objections which have been made 
to their exhibition as instanced in the times that followed. 

For instance, there seems a fallacy in the mode in which 
a phrase is used, which often occurs in the controversy. It 
has been contended, that there is no " standing gift of mi- 
racles" in the Chiu-ch ; and then concluded, that ther^ore no 
manifestation of Divine Power takes place in it but those 
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rare and solemn interpositions which we have reasou to think 
actually occur even in heathen countries. "The position 
" which I affirm," says Middleton, " is that after the days of 
" the Apostles, no standing power of miracles was continued 
" to the Church, to which they might perpetually appeal for 
" the conviction of unbelievers. Yet all my antagonists treat 
" my argument as if it absolutely rejected every thing of a 
" miraculous kind, whether wrought within the Church by 
" the agency of men, or on any other occasion by the imme- 
" diate hand of God^." Now there is an ambiguity in the 
word " power," according as we take it to mean a capacity 
committed to Christians and exercised by them, or a Divine 
Agency generally operating in the Church and among Chria- 
tians, as its Almighty Author wills. Middleton denies the 
standing power in its former sense ; but in oiir Lord's pro- 
mise, as well as in St. Paul's description of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church, the latter is the prominent 
idea. Middleton speaks, just after the passage above quoted, 
of " the Church having no standing power of working" mi- 
racles, and elsewhere of a " standing power of ioorking 
" miracles, as exerted openly in the Church, for the conviction 
" of unbelievers*." Again, he speaks of the "opinion that 
" aft«r the days of the Apostles, there resided atiU in the 
" prirQitive Church, through several successive ages, a Divine 
" and extraordiuaiy power of working miracles, which was fre- 
" quently and openly exerted, in confirmation of the truth of 
" the Gospel, and for the conviction of unbelievers '." In 
like manner Douglaa says of Middleton, that " his Free In- 
" quiry is not, whether any miracles were performed after 
" the times of the Apostles, but whether, after that period 
" miraculous powers mbsisted in the Church; not whether 
" God interposed at all, but whether He interposed by making 

* Viodic. p. 32. »n qiioled by Dou 
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" U9C of men ns His instruments s." Here he makes " the 
" subsistence of miraculous powers" equivalent with " the in- 
" strumentality of men in their operation ;" meaning by the 
latter the conscious exercise of them by inspired persons in proof 
of a Divine mission, as a former passage of his work shews ''. 
The present Bishop of Lincoln takes the same view of the 
controversy, observing that Middleton's object " was to prove, 
" that, after tlic Apostolic age, no standing power of working 
" miracles existed in the Church, that there was no regular 
" succea»ion of favoured individuals upon whom God conferred 
" supernatural powers, which they could exercise for the benefit 
" of the Church of Christ, whenever their Judgment, guided 
" by the influence of the Holy Spirit, told them that it was 
" expedient so to do '." Certainly, if this is what Middleton 
set about to do, he had not a difficult task before him. 

Yet Lord Bavrington, before Middleton, had implied that 
the question lay between the same two issues. " There can- 
" not he much doiibt," he says, " of these gifts lasting as 
" much longer as the oldest of those lived to whom St. John 
" imparted them , . . Irenseus, speaking of the prophetic 
" gifts, mentions the gift of tongues and the discernment of 
" spirits. And that these did not last longer, seems to 
" have been the case in fact, since Irenteus, who died about 
" the year 190, in a very old age, speaks of his having seea 
" these gifts, but says nothing of his own having them''." 
That is, he makes no medium between a definite transmission 
of the gift from Christian to Christian by imposition of hands 
or similar formal aet, such as would involve Ircnams's own 
possession of it, and on the other hand the utter failure of it. 
IrenEeus saw the gift, he had it not, therefore it was failing 
in his time ; else he would have had it. 

What Ecclesiastical history rather inculcates is the doctrine 
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of an abiding presence of Diviuity such aa dwelt upon the Ark, 
shewingitselfaaitwould, and when it woiJd, and without fixed 
rules; which was seated primarily in the body of Christians, 
and manifested itself soroetimes in persons, sometimes in 
places, as the case might be, in saintly men, or in " babes and 
" sucklings," or in the very stones of the Temple ; which for a 
while was latent, and then became manifest again, which to 
some persona, places, or generations was an evidence, and to 
otliers was not'. The ideas of "regular succession," con- 
scious "exercise" of power, objects deliberately contem- 
plated, discretionary use of a gift, and the like, are quite 
foreign to a theory of niiracidous agency of this kindj yet 
it cannot be denied that in one sense such an appointment 
may be called a " standing power," and that it is very much 
more than such rare " intei-positions of Providence," and 
" miracles of invisible agency," as the above uTiters seem to 
consider the only alternative to the admission of a discre- 
tionary, and conscious, and transmitted gift. 

The Ark was a standing instrument of miraculous opera- 
tion, yet it did not send forth its lirtue at all times, nor at 
the will of man. WTiat was the nature of its mysterious 
powers we learn from the beginning of the first Book of 
Samuel ; where we read of it first aa stationed in the temple 
and the Almighty speaking from it to the child Samuel j 
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next it is taken iu battle by the Philistines ; but next, when 
it is set up in the house of Dagon, the idol, without viaihle 
cause, falls down before it and its worshippers are smitten. 
Nest, the cattle which are yoked to it are constrained against 
their natural instinct to carry it back to Israel, And then 
the men of Bethshemeth are smitten for lookii]g into it. 
Was there or was there not, then, a standing power of mira- 
cles in the Jewish Chui-ch ? There was not, in the sense in 
which Middleton understands the phrase; there was no 
" regular succession" of " individuals" who exercised super- 
natural gifts with a divinely enlightened discretion ; even the 
Prophets were not such a body; yet the Divine Presence 
consisted in much more than an occasional and extraordinary 
visitation or intervention in the course of events. That such 
too should be the nature of the presence in the Christian 
Church is at least quite consistent with the tenor of the 
New Testament ; and is almost imphed when, in the text 
which has given rise to these remarks, our Lord bestows 
its miraculous manifestations upon the body at large. The 
superaatural glory might abide, and yet be manifold, vari- 
able, uncertain, inscrutable, uncontrollable, Uke the natural 
atmosphere ; dispensing gleams, shadows, traces of Almighty 
Power, but giving no such clear and perfect vision of it as 
one might gaze upon and record distinctly in its details for 
controversial purposes. Thiis we are told, " the wind bloweth 
" where it listeth ;" " a little wlide and ye shall not see Me 
" and again a little while and ye shall see Me ;" "their eyes 
" were holden," and " they knew Him, and He vanished ;" 
" suddenly there came a sound from heaven ;" " when they 
" had prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled 
" together;" "aU these worketh that One and the selfsame 
" Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He wUl." At 
one time our Lord connects the gifts with special hohness, 
as when He says that certain exorcisms reqiiire " prayer and 
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" at another He allowa it to tlie reprobate, as 
when He saj's that those whom He never knew will in the 
last day appeal to the wonderfiil works they did in His 
Name. At one time St, Paul iu eiidence of his Divine 
miBsion says, " Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought 
" amoiig you ;" at another he seems to ascribe the power to 
an imposture, " though an Angel from heaven preach any 
" other Gospel unto you, let him be accursed." 

Another difficulty which tlie text in question enables 
us to meet is the indisciiminate bestowal of the miraculoua 
giftj as we read of it in Ecclesiastical history. Its being in 
the Church not of the Church, implies this apparent disorder 
and want of method in its manifestations, as has been already 
observed. Yet Middletou objects, speaking of the Fathers, 
" none of these venerable Saints have any where aflirmed, 
" that either they themselves, or the Apostolic Fathers before 
" them, were endued with any power of working miracles, 
" but declare only in. general, that such powers wwe actually 
" gubgistiny in theu- days and openly existed in the Church ; 
" that they had often seen the wondeiful cifccts of them ; 
" and that every body else might see the same, whenever they 
" pleaaed ; but as to the persons who wrought them, they 
" leave us strangelj' in the dark j for instead of specifying 
" names, conditions, and characters, their general style is, 
" such and such works are done among us or by us ; by our 
"people; by a few; by many; by our exorcists; by igno- 
" rant laymen, women, boys, and any simple Christian what- 
" soever™." That is, his objection is against the very idea of 
a gift, committed to the body of the Church, or abiding in the 
Churcli. Objectors are hard to please ; sometimes they imply 
dislike of the notion of the gift as delegated to a ministerial 
succession and formally transmitted from individual to in- 
ilividual, and then, on the contrary, of its belonging to the 
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Church itself without the intervention of rites of appropria- 
tion or definite recipients : what is this but saying that they 
will not entertftin the notion of a continuance of miracleB at 
all? As to Middletou's objection, it seenia directed against 
the prophetic anticipation of the times of the Gospel made to 
the Jews, as quoted already, that " their sons and daughters 
" should prophesy, their young men see visions, and their old 
" men dream dreams," quite as much as against any seeming 
incongruities and auomabes which are found in the early 
Church. 

Middlcton's complaint, that the Fathers do not themselves 

profess a miraculous gift, is echoed by Gibbon. " It may seem 

somewhat rem ai'k able," he says, that " Bernard of Clair- 

vaux, who records so many miracles of Ins friend St. Ma- 

lacbi, never takes any notice of his own, wluch, in their 

" turn, however, are carefully related by his companions and 

" disciples. In the long aeries of Ecclesiastical history, does 

there exist a single instance of a Saint asserting that he 

himself possessed the gift of miracles " ?" The concluding 

question concerns our present subject, though St. Bernard 

himself is far removed from the period of history on whicli 

we are engaged. I observe then, first, that it is not often 

that the gift of miracles is even ascribed to a Saint". In 

many cases miracles are only ascribed to their tombs or relicH ; 

or when miracles are ascribed to them when living, these are 

but single and occasional, not parts of a series. Moreover, 

they are commonly what Paley calls tentative miracles, or 
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Homc out of many wliicli liave been attempted, and done 
accordingly without any previous confidence in their power to 
effect them. Moses and Elijah coidd predict the result j but 
the miracles in question were scarcely more than experiments 
and trials, even though success had been granted them many 
times before P. Under these circumstances, how could the 
individuals who wrought them appeal to them tliemselves ? It 
was not till afterwai-ds, when their friends and disciples could 
calmly look back upon their life, and review the various 
actions and providences which occurred in the course of it, 
that they would be able to put together the scattered tokens 
of Divine favour, none or few of which might in themselves be 
a certain evidence of a miracidous power. As well might we 
expect men in their lifetime to be called Saints, as workers 
of miracles. But this is not all; the objection serves to 
suggest a very observable distinction which holds between the 
conduct of those whose miracles are designed to be evidence 
of the truth of religion, and of others though similarly gifted. 
Tlie Apostles, for instance, did their miracles openly, because 
they were intended to he inatmmenta of conversion; but 
when the supernatural Power took up its abode in the 
Church, and manifested itself as it would, and not for de- 
finite objects which it signified at the time of its manifesta- 
tion, it could not but seem to imply some personal privilege, 
when seen in an individual, who would in consequence be as 
little inclined to proclaim it aloud as to make a boast of his 
graces. 

Tlie same peculiarity in the gift will also account for that 
deficiency in the evidence, and other unsatisfactory circum- 
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staucos of a like nature wliicli have already been spoken of. 
Since the Diiinc manifestation was arbitrary, the testimony^ 
would necessarily be casual. What else could be expected in 
the cases of occurrences of which there was no notice before- 
hand, and in many cases no trace after, and where we are 
obliged to be contented with such witnesses as happened to 
be present, or, if they cannot be found, with the mere report 
which has circulated from them? and when perhaps, as was 
noticed in the last paragraph, the principal parties felt it to 
be wrong to court publicity, after onr Lord's pattern, and 
perhaps shrank from examination? " There is no man," said 
His brethren to Him, "that doeth any thing in secret, and 
" lie himself seeketh to be known openly ; if Thou do these 
" things, shew Thyself to the world." In onr Lord's own 
case there was a time for concealment, and a time for display ; 
and as it was a time for evidence when miracles were wrought 
by the Apostles, so afterwards there was a time for other 
objects and other uses, when miracles were wrought through 
the Church ; and as our Lord's miracles were true, though the 
Jews complained that He " made them so long to doubt," so 
it is no disproof of the miracles of the Church, that those 
who do not wish them true have room to criticise tlie character 
or the matter of the testimony which at this day is offered in 
their behalf. 

One more remark is in point. Middleton in the estract 
above quoted finds fault with the Fathers for " declaring only 
" in general" that miracles continued, that they had seen 
them themselves, and that any one else might see them who 
would, while they made no attempt to specify the names, 
conditions, and characters, of the persons working them, Tet 
surely this is hut natural, if such miracles were as frequent 
as Ecclesiastical history represents. Instead of its being an 
objection to them, it is just the state of things which must 
necessarily follow, supposing they were swch and so wrought as 



is described. When we are speaking of what is obvious, and 
allowed on all hands, we do not go about to prove it. A\'e 
only argue when there is doubt ; we only consult documents, 
and weigh evidence, and draw out proofs, when we are not 
eye-witnesses. If the Fathers had seen miracles of healing or 
exorcisms not unfrequcntly, and were writing to others who 
had seen the like, they would use the confident yet vague 
language which we actually find in their accounts. The 
state of the testimony is but in keeping with the alleged 
facta. 

For instance St. Justin speaks of tlie Incarnation as having 
taken place " for the sake of beUevers, and for the overthrow 
" of evil spirits j" "and you may know this now," he con- 
tinues, "from what passes before your eyes; for many de- 
" moniacs all over the world, and in your own metropolis, 
" whom none other exorcists, conjurers, or sorcerers have 
" cured, these have many of our Christians cured, adjuring 
" by the Name of Christ, and still do cure." Again : "With 
" U8 even Idtherto are prophetical gifts, /rom which you Jews 
" ought to gather that wliat formerly belonged to your race is 
" transfeiTed to us ;" and soon after, quoting the passage from 
the prophet Joel, he adds, " and with us viay be seen females 
" and males with gifts from the Spirit of God." And St. 
Irenseus ; " In His Name His true disciples, receiving the 
f grace from Himself, work for the benefit of other men, as 
Lch has received the gift from Him. For some cast out 
9 certainly and truly, so that oftentimes the cleansed 
" persons themselves become believers and join the Church. 
" Others have foreknowledge of things future, visions, and 
I prophetical announcements. Others by imposition of hands 

leal the sick and restore them to health. Moreover, na I 

lave said, before now even the dead have been restored to 
Blfe, and have continued with us for many years. Indeed, 

t ia not possible to tell the numbei- of gifts which the Church 
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" tliroiigliout the world has received from Got! in the Name 
" of Clirist Jesus, who was crucified uuder Pontius Pilate, and 
" exercises day by day for the benefit of the nations, neitter 
" seducing nor taking money of any," Sliortly before he 
observes, that the heretics could not raise the dead, " as our 
" Lord did, and the Apostles by prayer; and in the brother- 
" hood frefjuently for some necessary object, (the whole 
" Church in the place asking it with much fasting and sup- 
" phcation,) the spirit of the dead has returned, and the man 
" has been granted to the prayers of the Saints." And again, 
he speaks of his " hearing many brothers in the Church 
" who had prophetical gifts, and spoke by the Spirit in all 
" tongues, and brought to light the hidden tilings of men for 
" a profitable purpose, and related the mysteries of God." 
And in hke manner Tertullian : " Place some possessed person 
" before your tribunals ; any Christian shall command that 
" spirit to speak, who shall as surely confess himself to be a 
" de^Tl with truth, as elsewhere he will call himself a god 
" falsely . . . Wliat work can be clearer? . . , there will be no 
" room for suspicion ; you woidd say that it is magic, or some 
" other deceit, if your eyes and ears allowed you, for what is 
" there to urge against that wliich is proved by its naked 
" sincerity?" Again, Origen speaks of persons healing, 
" with no invocation over those who need a cure, but that 
" of the God of all and the Name of Jesus, with some nar- 
" rative concerning Him." " By these," he adds, " we, too 
" have seen many set free from severe complaints, and loss of 
" mind, and madness, and numberless other such evUs, which 
" neither men nor devils had cured "." 
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This is the very langiiage which we are accustomed to use, 
len facts are no notorious that the onus dubitandi may fairly 
be thrown upon those who question them. All that can be 
smd is, that the facts are not notorioua ta us; certainly 
not, bnt the Fathers wrote for contemporaries, not for the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century, not for modem notions and 
tbeories, for distant conntrica, for a degenerate people and a 
disunited Church. They did not foi'esee that evidence would 
become a science, that doubt would be thought a merit, and 
disbelief a privilege ; that it would be in favour and conde- 
scension to them if they were credited, and in charity that 
they were accounted honest. They did not feel that man 
was so self-sufficient, and so happy in his prospects for the 
future, that he might reasonably sit at home closing his ears 
to all reports of Divine interpositions till they were actually 
brought before Ids eyes, and faith was superseded by sense ; 
did not so disparage the Spouse of Christ as to imagine 
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that she could be accounted by professing Christians a school 
of error^ and a workshop of fraud and imposture. They 
wrote with the confidence that they were Christians^ and 
that those to whom they transmitted the Gospel would not 
call them the ministers of Antichrist. 



SECTION V. 
ON THE EVIDENCE FOR PARTICULAR ALLEGED MIRACLES. 

It does not strictly fall within the scope of this Essay to 
pronounce upon the truth or falsehood of this or that mi- 
raculous narrative as it occurs in Ecclesiastical histoiy; but 
only to fiirniah such general considerations as may be useful 
in forming a decisiou in particulai' cases. Yet considering 
the painful perplexity which many feel when left entirely to 
their own judgments in important matters, it may be allow- 
able to go a step further, and without ruhng open queationa 
this way or that, to throw off the abstract and unreal cha- 
racter which attends a course of reasoning, by setting down 
the evidence for and against certain miracles as we meet with 
them. Moreover, so much has been said in the foregoing 
pages in behalf of the Ecclesiastical miracles, antecedently 
considered, that it may be hastily infened that all miraculous 
relations and reports sliould be admitted unhesitatingly and 
indiscriminately, without any attempt to separate truth fi'om 
falsehood, or suspense of judgment, or difference in the de- 
grees of reliance placed in them one with another, or reserve 
or measure in the open acknowledgment of them. And such 
an examination of particxdar instances, as is proposed, may 
give opportunity to one or two additional remarlca of a genei'al 
character, for which no place has hitherto been found. 

An inquirer then should not enter upon tlie subject of the 
miracles reported or alleged in Ecclesiastical history, without 
being prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the narrative, 
to an indefinite extent. This cannot be insisted on too often ; 
nothing but the gift of inspimtion could have hindered it. 
Nay, he must not expect that more than a few can be ex- 
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liibited witli evidence of so cogent and complete a character m 
to (lemanil his acceptance; while a greiit number of thetn, as 
far as the evidence goes, are neither certainly true nor certainly 
False, but of very various degrees of probability viewed one 
with anotherjallof them i-ecommcnded to liis devout attention 
by the circumstance that others of the same family have been 
proved to be true, and all prejudiced by his knowledge that 
so many others on the contrary are certainly not true. It 
will be his wisdom then, not to reject or scorn accounts of 
miracles, where there is a fair chance of their being true ; but 
to allow himself to be in suspense, to raise his mind to Him 
of whom they may poasibly be telling, to "stand in awe and 
" sin not," and to ask for light, — yet to do no more; not boldly 
to put forward what, if it be from God, yet has not been put 
forward by Him. AVliat He does in secret, we must think 
over in secret ; what He has " openly shewed in the sight of 
" the heathen," we must pubhsh abroad, " crying aloud and 
" sparing not." An alleged miracle is not untrue, because 
it is unproved ; nor is it excluded from our faith because it 
is not admitted iuto mu- controversy. Some are for our con- 
viction, and these yve are to " confess with the mouth" as 
well as " believe with tlie heart;" others are for our comfort 
and encouragement, and these we are to "keep, and ponder 
" them in our heart," without urging them upon unw illin g 
ears. 

No one should be surprised at the admission that few of 
the Ecclesiastical miracles are attended with an evidence 
sufficient to subdue our reason, because few of the Scripture 
miracles are furnished with such an evidence. When a fact 
comes recommended to us by arguments which do not admit 
of an answer, when plain and great difficulties are in the way 
of denying it, and none, or none of comparative importance, in 
the way of admitting it, it may be said to subdue our reason. 
Thus apologists for Christianity challenge unbelievers to pro- 
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duce an hypothesis sufficient to account for its doctrines, its 
riaB, and its success, short of its trutli ; thus Lord Lyttlcton 
analyses the poasihle motives and principles of the human 
mind, in order to shew that St. Paul's conversion admits of 
but one explanation, viz. that it was supernatural; thus 
writers on Prophecy appeal to its fulfilment, which they say 
can be accounted for by referring it to a Divine inspiration, 
and in no other way, Leslie, Paley, and others have em- 
ployed themselves on similar arguments in defence of re- 
vealed truth. I am not saj-ing how far arguments of a bold, 
decisive, and apparently demonstrative character, however 
great their value, are always the deepest and most satis- 
factory ; but they are those which in this day are the most 
popidar, they arc those, the absence of which is made an 
objection to the Ecclesiastical mii-acles. It is right then to 
remind those who consider this objection as fatal to these 
miracles, that the miracles of Scripture arc for the moat part 
exposed to the same. If the mkacles of Church history 
cannot be defended by the arguments of Leslie, Lyttleton, 
Paley, or Douglas, how many of the Scripture miracles satisfy 
their conditions? Some infidel authors advise us to accept 
no miracles which would not have a verdict in their favour in 

court of justice ; that is, they employ against Scripture a 
ipon which Protestants would confine to attacks upon the 

;urch; as if moral and religious questions required legal 
proofs, and evidence were the teat of truth. 

It is true that the Scripture miracles were, for the most part, 
ice of a Divine revelation, when they were wrought ; but 
are not so at this day '. Only a few of them fulfil this 
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purpose now; and tlic rest arc sustained and anthenticated 
by these few. The many never Iiave been evidence except 
to those wlio saw them, and have but held the place of doc- 
trine ever since; like tlie truths revealed to us about the 
unseen world, which are matters of faith, not means of con- 
viction. They have uo existence, as it were, out of the record 
in wliich they are found ; they are not found as facts in the 
world, influencing its course, and proving their reality by 
their power, but as sacred truths taught us by inspiration. 
Such are the greater number of our Lord's miracles viewed 
individually ; we believe His restoration of the widow's son 
or His changing water into wine, as we believe His trans- 
figuration, on the word of His Evangelists. We beheve the 
miracles of Elisha, because our Lord has Himself recognised 
the book containing the record of them. The great argu- 
ments by which unbelievers are silenced, do not reach as far 
as tJiese particular instances. As was just now noticed, one 
of the most cogent proofs of the miracles of Christ and His 
Apostles is drawn from their effects ; it being inconceivable 
that a i-ival power to Ciesar should have started out of so ob- 
scure and ignorant a spot aa Galilee, and have prevailed, with- 
out some such extraordinary and divine gifts : yet this argu- 
ment, it will be observed, proves nothing about the miracles one 
by one as reported in the Gospels, but only that the Christian 
etory was miraculous, or that miracles attended it. Palsy's 
argument goes little beyond proving the fact of the resurrec- 
tion, or, at most, that there were certain sensible miracles 
wrought by our Lord, such as cures, to which St. Peter 
alludes in his speech to Cornelius, yet without specifying 
what. Again, Douglas considers that " we may suspect 
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" miracles to be faJse," the account of wliicU was not pub- 
lished at the time or place of their alleged occurrence, or if so 
published, yet without careful attention being called to them ; 
yet St. Mark is said to have WTitten at Rome, St. Luke in Borne 
or Greece, and St. John at Ephesus ; and the earliest of the 
Evangelists wrote some years after the events recorded, while 
the latest did not write for sixty years ; and, moreover, true 
though it be that attention was called to Christianity from the 
first, yet it is true also that it did not succeed at the spot 
where it arose, but principaily at a distance from it. Once 
more, Leslie almost confines his teats to the Mosaic miracles, 
or rather to certain of them; and though he is unwilling to 
exclude those of the Gospel from the benefit of his argu- 
ment, yet it is not easy to see liow he brings them under it 
aU. 

On the whole then, it will be found that the greater part 
the miracles of revelation are as little evidence for revela- 
tion at this day, as the miracles of the Church are evidence 
for the Church. In both cases the number of those wliicli 
carry with them their own proof now, and are believed for their 
own sake, is small ; and they furnish the grounds on which 
we receive the rest. The difference between the two eases is 
this : — that, since an authentic document has been provided 
for the miracles by which revealed religion was introduced, 
which are thus connected together into one whole, we know 
here exactly, what miracles are to be received on warrant of 
hich are already proved j but since the Church has 
'er catalogued her miracles, those which are known to be 
do but create an indefinite presumption in faiour of 
:rs, but cannot be taken in proof of any in particular. 
On the other hand, that fables have ever been in circula- 
some vague and isolated, others attached to parti- 
spots or to particular persons, is too notorious to need 
illing on ; it is more to the pnrposc to observe thnt Ihp 
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fact of Bucli pretences lias e^-er been acknowledged even by 
thwae who tiave been tJic believers or the reporters of mira- 
culous histories. Wc have seen above', that one of St. 
Martin's first niimcles in his episcopate, as recorded by Sul- 
picius, was the detection of a pretended Saint and Martyr, 
whose tomb had been an object of veneration to the ignoraut 
people. And in the very beginning of Christianity St. Luke, 
by speaking of the " many" who had " taken in hand to set 
" forth in order a declaration of those things which are most 
" surely believed among us," seems to allude to the Apocry- 
phal Gospels ', wliich ascribe a niunber of trifling as well as 
fictitious miracles to our Lord, And when St. Paul cautions 
the Thessidouians against being "sooii shaken in mind or 
" troubled, by spirit or by letter, as from himself, as that the 
" day of Christ was at hand," he testifies both to the fact 
that spurious writings were then ascribed to him, and that 
they contained professedly supernatural matter. What is 
confessed by Apostles and Evangelists in the first centuryj 
and by Martyrologists in the fourth, would naturally happen 
both in the interval and afterwards. Hence Pope GelaaioB, 
whUc warning the faithful against various Apocryphal works, 
mentions among them the acts of St. George, the Martyr 
under Dioclesiau, which had been so interpolated by the 
Arians, that to this day, though he is the patron of England, 
and in Chapters of the Garter is commemorated with honours 
wliich even Apostles do not gain from us, nothing whatever 
is known for certain of his life, suftcrings, or miracles". 
Again, we are told by St, John Damascene, and in the Reve- 
lations of St. Bridget and St. Mathildis, that the Emperor 
Trajan was delivered from the place of punishment at the 
prayers of St, Gregory the First; but fiaronius says, concem- 

• Page isxiii. nlluding lo llie Appcryplial writings. 

' Jdnes on [lie Canon, part i. ch. 2, Wolf denies it Cor. Phil, in Imi 

has collected the ancient and modem " BHron. Annal, 200, 36. Mnrtyrol. 

authorities in proof thai Sl Luke was Apr. 23. 
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ing this and similar stories, " Away iritli idle tales ; silence 
" once for all on empty fables ; be they buried in eternal 
" silence. We excuse those, who accounting true what they 
"received as fact, committed it to writing; praise to their 
" zeal, who, when they found it asserted, discussed in scho- 
" lastic fashion, how it might be ; but more praise to them 
" who scenting the falsehood, detected the error'." Melchior 
Canus, again, a Dominican and a Divine of Trent, uses the 
same language even of St. Gregory's Dialogues and the Eccle- 
siastical History of Bede. " They are most eminent persons," 
he says, " but stiU men ; they relate certain miracles as com- 
" monly reported and believed, which critics, especially of this 
" age, will consider uncertain. Indeed, I shoiild like those 
" histories better, if their authoi's had joined more care in 
" selection to severity in judgment " ;" though he adds that 
far more was to be retained in their works than was to be 
rejected. He does not, however, speak even in these mea- 
sured terms of the Speculum Exemplomm, and the Aurea 
Legenda of Jacobus de Voragine; the former of which, he 
says, contains " monsters of miracles rather than truths ;" 
and the latter is the production of " an iron mouth, a leaden 
" heart, and an intellect without exactness or discretion," 
Avowals such as these from the first century to the sixteenth, 
from inspired writers to the schools of St. Dominic and the 
Oratory, may serve to prepare us for fictitious miracles in 
Ecclesiastical history in no small measure, and to shew ns at 
the same time that such fictions are no fair prejudice to 
others which possess the characters of truth'. And in like 



• EmunctiB oaribui oJorati. Annal. " la raisori i'' and proceed* lo quote 

BO*. 40. Pspebrok as Baying ihat we CMmat loo 

■ Lot Tlieol. xi. 0. ofleii repeat tliis excellent rule, ■' ft 

f The iUuBtrBlion of this subject " ceux ijui Irouveut innuvaiB qu'on ac- 

might be pursued wilhnut limit. TiUe- " cast de fauuete diversea «ti(K<e> qui 

monl quotes from a writer of tlie lliir- " te mM introduilca iaas rEBllw par 

(tenth ceiilur; the broad maxim: " rit^noraiiee de I'biBtoilv." vol. vii. p. 

" Quuid la niitinn te trouvc contraire dV}. TbeBollandiilBMy, " Niiniipm- 
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lumincr, if it be ueceasaiy, exceptious might be taken to 
certain of the miracles recorded by Palladiiis iu his Lauaiac, 
and by Tbeodoret iu hia Religious History, and by the un- 
known collector of the miracles of St. Stephen, which a late 
writer has brought forward with the hope of thereby involving 
all the supernatural histories of antiquity in a general suspi- 
cion and contempt. That Palladius haa put in writing a 
report of an hyena's asking pardon of a solitary for kiUing 
sheep, and of a female turned by magic into a mare, or 
that one of the Clergy of Uzalia speaks of a serpent that was 
seen in the sky, will appear no reaaon except to vexed and 
heated minds for accusing the holy Ambrose of imposture, 
or tlie keen, practised, and experienced intellect of Augustine 
of abject creduhty '. 

Nor is there any thing strange or startling in this mixture 
of fable with truth, aa appeared from what was said on the 
subject in a former page. It as little derogates from the 
Buperuatural gift residing in the Church that miracles should 
have been fabricated or exaggerated, as it prejudices her 
holiness that within her pale good men are mixed with bad. 
Fiction and pretence follow truth as its shadows ; the Church 
is at all times in the midat of corruption, because she is in 




" dBliiaotor quotiea sodinnt aliquid ex 
" jam oUm creditia, et jurta Breviarii 
" pioBcriptum hodieduin redtandia, in 
" (UeputsdoneDi adducL" Dieseit. Bol- 
iMii torn, ii, p. 140. Vid. also Alban 
Batler'a Saiuts, Introd. Diac, p. xlvii, 
&c. ed.lB33. Bauer's Theolog. torn. i. 
art. ii. p. 487. and vrorlcB there referred 
lo. Benedict. XIV. de Canon. Sanct 
>v. p. I, c. B,&c Farmer on Miracles, 
p. 320 ; also llie passages from various 
ButhoTE quoted iu Geddea' Tracts, vol 
iii. pp. 115^118. ed. 1730; who also 
^mjslies, though not in a good spirit^ 
a number of apecimeus of the sort of 
miracles which such authors condemn. 
' " AmbroseoccupieB a high position 
" among the Fathers: and there was a 
" " id dif!;nitj' in hia character, 

a vivid intelligence, which 



' tnast command leapect ; but in pre- 
' portion as we assign praise to Uie 
' man individually, we condemn the 
' system wliich could so far vitiate a 
' noble mind, sjid impel one aa loft; 
' in temper to act a part which heathen 
' philosophers would utterly have ab- 
' tiorred. . . Under tlie Nicene system, 
' Bishops in the great cities could 
' stand up in crowded churches, with- 
' out siiame, and with upliiled hands 
' appeal to Almighty Qod in attestatjou 
' of that, as a miracle, which them- 
' selves had brought about by trickery, 
' bribes, and secret instructions." An- 
lient Christ, part vii. pp. STO, 271. 
' He [AuBuatine] was the dupe of hia 
' own credulity, not the machinator of 
' fiaud." p. 31B. 
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e midst of tlie world and is framed out of human hearts; 

^nd as the elect are fewer than the reprobate and hard to find 

amid the chaft^ so false miracles at once exceed and conceal 

and prejudice those which are genuine. Nor would the diffi- 

alty be overcome, even if we took on ourselves to reject all the 

%lesiastical miracles idtogether ; for the fictions which startle 

B must in fairness be viewed as connected, not only with the 

lurchandhermoreauthentichistories, but with Christianity, 

fe such. Superstition is a corruption of Christianity, not merely 

F the Church ; and if it discredits the Diiine origin of the 

•hurch, it discredits the Divine origin of Christianity also. 

lose who talk even most loudly of the corruptions of the 

rth and fifth centuries, seem, when closely questioned, still 

D admit that Cliristianity was not extinct but overlaid by eor- 

ruptious. K then the Church herself and her miracles in toto 

are to be included in that corruption, theu of course the 

corruption was only deeper and broader, than if she ia to be 

xumted as in herself a portion of Apostolic Cliristianity; and 

t such greater corruption does not compromise the divinity 

of Christianity, so the lesser surely does not compromise the 

real power and gifts of the Church. On both sides fanaticism, 

imposture, and superstition are admitted as existing in the 

rtory of miracles ; and on neither side must these evil 

^nts be held to throw suspicion on miracles which have no 

M;t or probable connection with them. 

And now after these preliminary considerations, let us pro- 

[ to inquire into the evidence and general character of 

two or three of the miracles ascribed to that period of tbc 

Church in which the history which follows is included. 



tl. 77(6 ThuniWimj Legion. 
Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, addressed uii 
Apology for Cliristianity to the Emperor Marcus, about A.D. 
17G. It ia lost, but an allusion to it, as it would appear, or 
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nt least to one of hU works, is made by Euaebius % in whicli 
he bore witness to a remarkable answer to prayer received a 
year or two before by the Christian soldiers of that very 
Emperor'a army in the celebrated war with the Quadri. 
Tertullian, ^vriting about A.D. 200j and also in a pubhc 
Apology, urges the same fact upon the Proconsul of AMca 
whom he addresses. 

The words of Euscbiua introductory of the evidence of 
Apollinaris and Tertullian are these : " It is said that when 
Marcus Aureiiua Ciesar was forming his troops in order of 
" battle against the Germans and Sarmatians, he was re- 
duced to extremities by a failure of water. Meanwhile the 
soldiers in the so called Melitene ^ legion, which for its faith 
remains to this day, knelt down upon the ground, as we are 
accustomed to do in prayer, and betook themselves to suji- 
plication. And whereas this sight was strange to the 
" enemy, another still more strange happened immediately; — 
thunderbolts, which caused the enemj*'s flight and over- 
" throw ; and upon the army to which the men were attached, 
who had called upon God, a rain, which restored it 
" entirely when it was all but perishing by tliirst." He 
adds, that this account was given by heathens as well as by 
Christians, though they did not allow that the prayers of 
Christians were concerned in the event. Tlien he quotes 
Apollinaris for the fact, that in consequence the legion re- 
ceived from the Emperor the name of " Thundering." Again, 
Tertulhan speaks of " the letters of Marcus Aurelius, an Em- 
" peror of great character, in which he testifies to the 
" quenching of that German thirst by the shower gained by 
" the prayers of soldiers ivho happened to bo Christian '." 
He adds, that " while he did not openly remove the legal 
" punishment from persons of that description, yet he did in 
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* fact dispense w ith it, by placing a penalty, aiid tliat a more 

m" fearful one, on their accusers. " And in his ad Scaptdam ; 

■' Marcus Aurehua in the Geiinaa expedition obtained 

J" showers in tliat thirst by the prayers offered up to God by 

" Christian soldiers '^." Tfie statement then, as given by two 

► ■writers, one writing at the very time, the otlier about t^venty 

' years later, is this ; that soldiers, in or of one of the Roman 

legions, gained by their prayers a seasonable stoi-m of rain 

and thunder and bghtning, when the army was perishing by 

thirst, and was surrounded by an enemy ; and they add two 

evidences of it, — Apollinaris, that the legion in which these 

I soldiers were found was thenceforth called the Thundering 

fLegion, and Tertullian, that the Emperor in consequence 

■'[Mssed an edict in favour of the Christians. 

Here we are only concerned with the fact, not with its 
illeged evidences ,- and tliis is wortli noticing, for it so hap- 
I'^ns that the fact is true, but the evidences, as evidences, ai'e 
u)t true, that is, there is just enough incorrectness in the 
tatement to hinder their availing as evidences. This, I say, 
g worth noticing, because it may serve in other cases to make 
U cautious of rejecting facts stated by the Fathers because 
lire discredit {rightly or wrongly is not the question) the 
■.grounds on which they rest them. Did we know no other 
vwidence than what Apollinaris and Tertullian allege for the 
sudden rehef of the Uoman legions in Germany, we should 
have rejected the fact, when we had invahdated the evidence ; 
which, as the event shews, would have been a hasty proeeed- 

■ ing. Sometimes facts are so notorious that proof is ea 
■abundanti ; and sometimes writers Uke those in question hurt 
a good cause by not leaving it to itself. 

Now as to the corroborative statement made by Apollinaris, 

writers of great authority assume that he, or other early 

^^^ writers, apeak as if a legion in the Roman army was com- 
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posed wholly of Christians'. Yet eieii Eusebius doea but 
speak of " tbe soldiers in the Melitene legion," which ia an am- 
biguous form of expression ; while Tertulliaii uses the phrase, 
" Chriatianorum forte militum precationibua/' " Christiano- 
" rum militum oratiouibua," no mention beiug made of a 
legion at all, and the word "forte" strongly opposing the 
idea of the Christians forming an entire body of troops. Aa 
to Apollinaris, he, it is true, stated in his lost work, that in 
consequence of the miracle a legion was called " Tlmudering;" 
but we may not aaaume that he said more than that the 
Christiana who prayed were in that legion, since there ia 
nothing strange in the idea of a whole body obtaining a 
name &om the good deed of some of them, nor strange 
again, considering that bodies of troops were drawn, then aa 
now, from particular places, and were open to various local 
or other influences, that Cliristiana should have been nume- 
rous enough in one particular legion to give a character to it. 
This difficulty, however, being disposed of, a more important 
objection remains ; there was indeed a Thundering Legion, 
as Apollinaris says, but then it waa as old as the time of 
Trajan, nay, of Augustus f. This circumstance of course is 
fatal to his ai-gument. Moyle upon this observes, that 
" Apollinaris, the first broacher of the miracle, waa grossly 
" mistaken, to say no worse K;" but, though it was a mistake. 



who " absolutely siHrma llie Goldiers 
" of the Melilenian Legion to bs all 
" Christiana." op. Moyle, p. US; »icL 
also Milmsn, Christ tdI. a. p. 190. 
Moyle Btisweia that King ia the tirat 
person who has interpreted Eusebius, 
&c. otherwise, p. 212. Lardner. Teslim. 
vol. ii. ch. 15. and Moaheim, snl. Con- 
stant sec. 2. ch. 17. side with Moyle. 
Mosheim connects " forte" with " pre- 




' Vales. iQEuBeb.Hi8l.v.5. Moyle's 
Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 82. Ja- 
blonaki's Oposc torn. ir. p. 9. 

' Moyle'a Posthumous Works, toI. ii. 
p. 90. and Scaliger and Valesiiui before 
him. Baronius accounts for the fact 
by supposing that the Christian soldiers 
were in all parts of the army, and after 
this were incorporated into the existing 
Thundering Legion. " Par est credere, 
" ipsum eosdcm oh lam egregium atque 
" mirandum facinus Fulminantium no- 

" Bjusdem nominia legioni pariter ag- 
" (pegasae," Ann. 
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it surelj' is uot grosser than if a countir clergrman at this day 
were to commit altlimder in speaking of the Queen's regiments 
serving in India or Canada. In spite of oiu- advantages from 
the present diffusion of knowledge, certainly onr parish priests 
do not know much more of the constitution or histoiy of the 
British army, than the Bishop of Hierapolis of the military 
establishments of Rome. 

TertulliaUj on the other hand, tells us that the Emperor 
Marcus, in a formal document, acknowledged the miracle as 
obtained by the prayers of the Christians; and favoured the 
whole body so far as, without repealing the laws against them, 
to put a heavier punishment on informers against them than 
on themselves. And it would appear, that the Emperor did 
israe a rescript in their favour in an earlier period of his 
reign, which Eusebius has presened'', to the effect that " the 
" parties accused of Christianitj' shall be pardoned, though it 
" be proved against tbem, and the informer shall undergo the 
" penalty instead ;" and in the reign of Commodus, the son 
of Marcus, a Pagan actually had his legs broken and was put 
to death, for bringing an accusation against a Christian'. 
And further, that the Emperor about the time of the Ger- 
toBa war shewed a leaning towards " foreign rites," which 
might easily be mistaken by the Christians to include or 
even to imply Christianity, is made clear by one of the 
authors to whom reference has just been made at the foot 
of the page"". Moreover, that the Emperor recognised the 
is very certain, as will appear directly ; but, all this 
lieing undeniable, still there is no evidence for the very point 



Irfojle denieB the KEni'inciif^ ol' 
thii Reicript, and DodnEll aiupects IL 
IKuert Cfpr. xL 34. fin. Moyte addn, 
p. >S7, IhM a. Vowins wrote i Disser- 
tUimi to IicoTe it ■ Torgery. Pw and 
VklHini munlunil; so does Jiblonski 
<n loc, MMgning it with Pogi lo Ihe 
nliilh yckrof AntoninuE, whiU Valushii' 
wudgni it lo the firat. 



• Jibiontki, ibid. p. 18. Moylc bu>. 
jwcti the itory, yet without Blniiig 
grouudi, p. IW. It is found in Gu- 
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on which the force of Tertullian's proof depends, viz. that hia 
act of grace towards the Christians was in consequence of his 
belief in the miracle, and his belief that they were the cause 
of it'. So far from it, he was in course of persecution against 
the Church both before and after its date. How severely that 
persecution raged a few years afterwards, the well known 
epistle of the Churches of Gaul informs us™ ; though its force 
must at least have been suspended as regards Asia Minor, or 
Apollinaris, writing at the time, could not have fancied that 
the Emperor hfid recognised the miracle as the result of Chris- 
tian intercession. 

Diamiaaing however these two statements, which, thougli 
they cannot be supported as they stand, are not necessary to 
the fact of the alleged miracle, and admit, as we have seen, 
of a very natiu-al solution, we have the following decisive 
evidence in proof of the occurrence of some extraordinary 
and providential storm, when the Roman army were in very 
critical circumstances in the course of the German war, 

Eusebius observes, that even the Pagans confessed the 
miracle, though they did not allow that it was attributable to 
the prayers of the Christians ; and what is left of antiquity 
sufficiently confirms the assertion. Indeed, so certain was 
the fact, tliat nothing was left to the former but to account for 
it, and to record it. They accounted for it by referring it 
to their own divinities, they recorded it on medals and on 
monuments. Dio Caaaius calls it a "wonderful and provi- 
" dential" preservation, and attributes it to an Egyptian 
magician, of the name of Amuphia, who invoked " Mercury, 
" who is in the air, and other spirits." Juhus Capitolinus 
attributes it to the Emperor's prayers. Themiatius, who says 

' Mojle nuiulaiiis, p. 2M, tlial Ter- maintains tliai Ihe persccul 

Cullian does not assert this connection consequence of a riot and tlie bostilily 

of AnConinus'e acknowledgment of Che of local governors, Diatrib. c. 60. £inf( 

miracle and his edict, nor any other maiiilainB the same, ap. Moyli 

ancient writer. Eusebins certainly speaks i 

»■ Witaiua, to evBiia the difficulty, i£ /irifl/fftaii tS" B^,«i»". H ist. v 
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the same, adds that he had seen a picture, " in the middle <^ 
" which the Emperor was praj-ing in the line of battle, and 
" his soldiers were catching the rain in their helmets, and 
" quencliiiig their thirst with the draught providentially 
" granted." Moreover, the memorial of it is sculptured on 
the celebrated Antonine column at lUtme, where is a figure 
of Jupiter Pluvius scattering Hghtning and rain, the enemy 
and their horses lying prostrate, and the Romans sword in 
hand rushing on them. A medal too is or was extant, of 
the very year of the occurrence, with the head of Antoninoa 
crowned with laurel on one side, and a figure of Mercury on 
the reverse, 

■ The mere circumstance of this event being recorded with 
aiich formality on the column of Antoninus, is a sufficient 
proof of its importance ; but perhaps the reader will be more 
impressed by the pagan Dion's description of it, which runs 
as follows : " "WTien the Barbarians would not give them 
" battle, in hopes of their perishing by heat and thirst, since 
" they had so surrounded them that they had no possible 
" means of getting water, and when they were in the utmost 
" distress from sickness, wounds, sun and thirst, and could 
" neither figlit, nor retreat, but remained in order of battle 
Bj^ and at their posts in this parched condition, suddenly 
^B^ clouds gathered and a copious rain fell, not without tlie 
" mercy of God. And when it first began to fall, the 
" Romans, raising their mouths towards heaven, received it 
" upon them ; next tiuuing up their shields and liclmets they 

1 drank largely out of them, and gave to tlieir horses. And , 
when the Barbarians charged them, they drank aa thoy 
fought ; and numbers of them were wounded, and drank out 
of their helmets water and blood mixed. And while thoy 
were thus incurring heavy loss from the luntuult of tho 
enemy, because most of them were engaged in driukinK, n 
violent hail-storm and ■» 'na; were diHCbarftrd , 
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" upon the enemy. And thus water and fire inlglit be seen 
" ill the same place fidliiig from lieaven, that some might 
" drink to their refreshment, and others be burned to death ; 
" for the fire did not toucli the Romans, or if so, it was at 
" once extinguished ; nor did the wet help the Barbarians, 
" but burned like oil ; so that drenched with rain they still 
" needed moisture, and wounded their own selves, that blood 
"might put out the fire"." Tliis of course is rhetorically 
written, but men do not write rhetorically witliout a cause, 
and tlie effort of the composition shews the marvellonsness of 

We are sure, then, of the providential deliverance of the 
army, as Eusebiua and the others state it. And that there 
were Christians in the army we may be quite sure, from 
what' we gather from the general history of the times", even 
independently of what these ivriters state. And further, we 
may be sure also, even hefore we have definite authority for 
it, that they offered up prayers for dehverance. 
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obaerves of the alleged spparitian of the 

" cilable incongruity between Che sym- 
" bol of universal peace and the horrors 
" of war, in my judgment, is conclusive 
" against the miraonloug or aupema- 
" tural character of the transaction." 
HiBt.ofChrist.ToLiLp.354. He adds, 
" This was the first advance to the 
" military Christiaiuty of Cbt middle 
" ages." He refers in a note to Mo- 
sheim for similar sentiments, "for 
" which," lie says, "I will ceadily en- 
" oonuter the charge of Quakerism," 
He then refers to the Empress Helena's 
turning the naila of the Cross Into a 

horse. " True or false," he observes, 
" this story is chuacterisCic of the 
" Chrislian aentiment then prevaleiit." 
This Essay not professing a doctrinal 
character, it is sufficient to apedfy what 
points of doctrine require to be consi- 
dered in judging of the miracles which 
are discussed. Mr. Isaac Taylor objects 
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Uuder these circumatances I do not see what remains to be 
proved. Here is an army in extreme jeopardy, with Cliris- 
tians in it ; the enemy ia destroyed and they are delivered. 
And Apollinaris, Tertullian, and Euscbius, attest p that these 
Christiana in the army prayed and that the deliverance was 
felt at the time to be an answer to their prayers; what re- 
mains but to accept their statement ? We who are Chris- 
tians as well as they, can feel no hesitation on the score that 
pagan writers attribute the occurrence to another causCj to 
magic or to false gods. Surely we may accept the evidence 
of the latter to the fact, nithont taking their hypothetical 
explanation of it. And we may give our o^vn explanation to 
it for our own edification, in accordance with what we believe 
to be divine truth, without being obhged to go on to use it 
in argument for the conversion of unbelievers. It may be 
a miracle, though not one of evidence, but of confirmation, 
encouragement, mercy, for the sake of Christians. 

Nor does it concern us much to answer the objection that 
there is nothing strictly miraculous in such an occurrence, be- 
cause sudden thunderclouds after drought arenot unfrcqueut; 
for in addition to other answers which have been made to such 
a remark ui other parts of this Essay, I would answer. Grant 
me such miracles ordinarily in the early Church, and I will 
ask no other ; grant that upon prayer benefits are vouchsafed, 
deliverances are effected, imhoped for results obtained, sick- 
nesses cured, tempests laid, pestilences put to flight, famines 
remedied, judgments inflicted, and tliere will be no need of 
analyzing the causes, whether supernatural or natural, to 
which they arc to be referred i. They may or they may not, 

' Moflc iudmii msintEiiiB Ihat tlie id Deitietriiin, Roulh. I. ]. p. 193. It 

CliristiwiK iu general did not believe ii really »«mii unjemmiiable Id demand 

Id be ■ luiracTe : he argues IVom the thnC evury Father should wHle alMUt 

nlnwe of St TlieojihilUB, til. Clement, every thing. 

Origen, SL Cyprian, Amobiua, and * Moyle i> nbtiiic'l '" "llow to intich 

Ldtctuiliiii, p. '277. W. I^wlh how. na Ihi*, »yiiiK of lliv defeat of tlic 

ever (efer* to a passage in Si. Cyprian, Diiliitines by ft Hn^ ^ Sainiie/^ 
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in this or that case, follow or surpasa the laws of nature, 

and they may do so plainly or doubtfully, but the common 
sense of mankind will call them miraculous; for by a miracle 
is popularly meant, whatever be its formal definition, an event 
which impreaaes upon the mind the immediate presence of 
the Moral Governor of the world. He may sometimes act 
through nature, sometimes beyond or against it, but those 
who admit the fact of such interferences will have little 
difficulty in admitting also their strictly miraculoas cha- 
racter, if the circumstances of the case require it ; and those 
who deny miracles to the early Church will be equally 
strenuous against allowing her the grace of such intimate 
influence (if we may so speak) upon the course of Divine 
Proiideiice, as ia here in question, even though it be not 
miraculous. 

On the whole then wc may couclude that the facts of this 
memorable occurrence lu-e as the early Christian writers 
state them ; that Christian soldiers did ask, and did receive, 
in a great distress, rain for their own supply, and lightning 
against their enemies; whether through miracle or not we 
cannot say for certain, but more probably not through mi- 
racle in the philosophical sense of the word. All we know, 
and all we need know is, that " He made darkness His 
" secret place, His pavilion round about Him, with dark 
" water and thick clouds to cover Him ; the Lord thundered 
" out of heaven and the Highest gave His thunder ; hail 
" stones and coals of fire. He sent out His arrows and 
" scattered them, He sent forth lightnings and destroyed 
" them." 
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2. The change of water into oil b 
Jerusaletn. 



St. Narcissus of 



Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, wheu oil failed for the 
lamps on the vigil of Easter, sent the persons who had the 
care of them to the ueighbouring well for water. When they 
brought it, he prayed over it, and it was changed into oil '. 
Narcissus was made Bishop about A.D, 180, at the age of 
eighty-four ; he was at a Couneil on the question of Easter 
195, and lived for some years of the third century, dying at 
the unuaual age of a hundred and sixteen, or more. 

It is favourable to the truth of this account, that the in- 
strument of the miracle was an aged, and, as also was the 
case, a very holy man. It may bo added that he was bom 
in the first century before St, John's death, and was in some 
sense an Apostolical Father, as Jortin observes. 

But there are certain remarkable circumstances connected 
with him, which, as persona regard them, will be viewed in op- 
posite lights, as making the miracle more or aa less probable. 
Eusebius informs »s that Narcissus was for some years the 
victim of a malignant calumny. Three men, disliking his 
strictness and the discipline he exercised, accused him of 
some great crime, with an imprecation on themselves if they 
spoke falsely; tlie first that he might perish by fire, the second 
that he might be smitten with disease, and the third that he 
might lose his eyesiglit. Narcissus fled from his Church aud 
lived many years in the wild parts of the country, as a 
solitary. At length the first of his three accusers was 
burned in his house with all his family; the second was 
covered from head to foot with the disease which he had 
named ; and the third confessed his crime, but, oyercome 
with shame and remorse, lost his eyes by weeping. Nar- 

tas restored and died in possession of his sec. 
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Now it may be said that tlie extraordinary nature of tliis 
history only increases the improbability of the miracle. It 
reads like a made story ; there is a completeness about it ; and 
there is an extravagance in the notion of the loss of sight by 
weeping. Yet the same thing happened to St. Praucis. 
" Ilia eyes," says Butler, "seemed two fountains of tears, 
" which were almost continually falhng from them, insomuch 
" that at length he almost lost his sight." He was seared 
with red-hot u-on from the car to the eye-brow with the hope 
of saving it. In his last illness "he scarce allowed liimself any 
" intermission from prayer, and would not check hia tears, 
" though the physician thought it necessary for the preaerva- 
" tion of hia sight ; which he entirely lost upon hia death- 
" bed '." However, even though we allow that the histoiy 
in question is embellished, still the general outline may 
remain, that Narcissus was unjustly accused and by a won- 
derful providence vindicated. In this point of view it surely 
adds to the probability of the miracle before us, that it is 
attributed to a man, not only so close upon Apostolic times 
and persons, so holy, so aged, but in addition so strangely 
tried, so strangely righted. It removes the abruptness and 
mjirvellouaness of what at first sight looks like " naked 
history," as Paley calls it, or what we commonly understand 
by a legend. Such a man may well be accounted " worthy for 
whom Christ should do this." And if the foregoing circum- 
stances are true, not only in outline, but in detail, then still 
greater probability is added to the miracle. 

Jortin objects that " the change of water into oil to supply 
" the ehureh lamps has the air of a miracle performed upon 
"an occasion rather too slender'." But Dodwell" had 
already .observed that the mystical idea connected with the 
sacred hghts gives a meaning to it, and particularly at that 
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season ; and Eusebius tells us that the people were in much 
consternation" at theii- failure, 

Jortin also obaen'es that "in the time of Augustus, a 
" fountain of oil burst out at Rome and flowed for a whole 
" day. In natural history there are accounts of greasy and 
" bituminous springs, when something like oil has floated on 
" the water. Pliny, and Hardouin in his notes, mention many 
" such fountains, ' qui explent olei vicem,' and ' quorum aquft 
" ' lucemse ardeant.' " This circumstance perhaps adds pro- 
bability to the miracle, both as lessening its violence, (if the 
word may he used,) as the accompanying history of the 
Bishop's trials lessens it in anotlier way, and because in 
matter of fact Almighty Wisdom seems, as appears from 
Scripture, not unfrequently to work miracles beyond, rather 
than against nature. 

Eusebius notices pointedly that it was the tradilion of the 
Church of Jerusalem r. It should be recollected, however, 
that the tradition had but a narrow interval to pass from 
Narcissus to Eusebius, — not above fifty or sisty years, as the 
latter was born about A.D. 264. 

On tlie whole then there seems sufficient ground to justiiy 
us in accepting t!iis narrative as in truth an instance of our 
Lord's gracious presence with His CInircli, though the evi- 
dence is not so definite or minute as to enable us to realise 
the miracle, Tliis is a remaik which is often in point ; behef, 
in any true sense of the word, requires a certain familiarity 
or intimacy of the mind with the thing believed. Till it is 
in some way brought home to us and made our own, we 
cannot properly say wo believe it, even when our reason 
receives it. This occurs constantly as regards matters of 
opinion and doctrine. Take any point of detail in the religious 
views of a person whom we revere and follow on the whole ; do 

■ A«il^f Uuiiat JiBAafioiir^i t1 ii5. ' 'fli Ik -wafiBiinfi^i Ti* unto Siato- 
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we believe this particular doctrine or opiuiou of liisj or do we 
not? We do not like to pledge ourselves to it, yet we shrink 
from Baying that it is not true, and we defend it when we hear 
it attacked. We have no doubt about it, yet we cannot bring 
ourselves to say positively that we believe it, because behef 
implies an habitual presence and abidance of the matter be- 
lieved in our thoughts, aud a familiar acquaintance with the 
ideas it involves, which we cannot profess in the instance in 
question. Here we see the use of reading and studying the 
Gospels in order to true b chef in our Lord; and, again, of 
acting upon His words, in order to true behef in tliem. This 
being considered, I do not see that we can be said actually to 
believe in a miracle hke that now in question, of which so 
httle is known in detail, and which is ao little personally 
interesting to us ; but we cannot he said to disbeheve it, 
there being sufficient grounds for conviction in the sense 
in which we buliDvc the greater part of the accounts of 
general history. 



3. The Miracle wrought on the course of the River Lycus by 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
Douglas, in his great earnestness to prove that no real 
miracles were wrouglit by the Fathers aud Saints of the 
second and third centuries, tells us that the miracles of St- 
Gregory Thaumatiu-gus, some of which liave been detailed 
above, " are justly rejected as inventions of a later age, and 
" can be beheved by those only who can admit the miracles 
" ascribed to Apollonius, or those reported so long after his 
" death, of Ignatius. Gregory of Nyssa" [the biographer of 
Thaumaturgua], " according to Dr. Cave's cliaracter of him, 
" was apt to be too credidous. No -wonder, therefore, he 
" gave too much credit to old women's tales, as the anecdotes 
" of the Wonder-worker must be allowed to be, when related, 
" as we learn from St. Basil, by his aged grandmother 



ST. sasca&T'a uikaoi^ upon tbb hivbh ltcdb. 
" Macrina '," Tliis is not respectful either to St. Macrinn 
or to St. Gregory ThaumaturguSj to eay aotbiiig of his treat- 
ment of Nyaaen ; plainly, it can mean nothing else but 
that St. Gregory did no mb'acleSj and that it is weak, nay, 
even heathenish, to believe he did. Otherwise thinks a very 
carefiil and learned writer, not a member of the Church, and 
liis statement may fitly be placed in contrast with the opinion 
of one who was a Bishop in it. " His history," says Lardner, 
speaking of Thaumaturgus, " as delivered by authors of the 
" fourth and following centuiiea, particularly by Nyssen, it is 
" to be feared, has in it somewhat of fiction ; but there can be 
" no reasonable doubt made but he was very successful in 
" making converts to Christianity in the country of Pontus 
" about the middle of the third century; and that, beside his 
" natural and acquired abilities, he was favoured with estra- 
" ordinary gifts of the Spirit, and wrought miracles of siu"- 
" prising power. The plain and express testimonies of Basil 
" and others, at no great distance of time or place fi-om 
" Gregory, must be reckoned aiifficient grounds of credit with 
" regard to these things. Theodorct mentioning Gregory, 
" and his brother, and Firmilian, and Helenus, all together, 
" ascribes miracles to none but him alone. Tliey were all 
" Bishops of the first rank j nevertheless Gregory had a dis- 
" tinction even among them. It is the same thing in Je- 
" rome's letter to Maguus ; there are mentioned liippolytus, 
" Julius Africanus, Dionysiua of Alesandiia, and many others, 
" of great note and eminence for learning and piety. But 
" Theodore, afterwards called Gregory, ia the only one who 
" is called a man of Apostolical signs and wonders «." 

These remarks of Lardner should be kept in mind by 
those who would examine tlie miracles attributed to St. Gre- 
gory. For it is obvious to reflect, that if we once believe 
t he did work miracles, it is the height of improbability 

■ Pmge 327. nou. ' Criidlb H " • S, 
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tliat in tlie com-se of a centurj' all of these should be for- 
gotten, and a set of jiretended miracles substituted in their 
place, and that among a people who are noted for a particular 
attachment to their old customs, and especially to the rites 
and usages introduced by St. Gregory. " The people of Neo- 
" cEGsarea," says LHrduer, " retained for a long while rc- 
" markable impressions of religion ; and they had an affection 
" for the primitive simplicity, very rare and uncommon, 
" almost singular at that time, when innovations came into 
" the Church apace ''," And if reasons can be given for 
beheving one, a favourable hearing will be gained for the 
rest, which belong to one family with it, and are conveyed to 
U9 through the same channels. All are of the romantic tind, 
all come to us on tradition committed to writing by St. Gre- 
gory Nyssen. That is, we shall have reason for believing his 
narrative in its substance, for stUl there is nothing to prevent 
misstatement in its detail. Against this, indeed, inspiration 
alone could secure us. 

This absence of a perfection, which only attaches to inspired 
documents, has often been made an objection to receiving the 
miracles which Ecclesiastical history records '. But there is 
another peculiarity about its existing materials, which applies 
in particular to Nyssen's Life of Thaumaturgus, That Life 
does not answer the purpose for which critics and controier- 
siabsts require it at this day; it is very unsatisfactory as an 
attestation of miracles, and would not read well in a process of 
canonization. For in truth the author did not set himself to 
attest them at all; he wrote a sacred panegj-rical discourse. 
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and from the nature of the composition he left out names, 
dates, places, particulars, all of them necessary indeed for 
critical proof, but he was not engaged in furnishing evidence. 
He was an encomiast of a departed Saint; and why not, if 
he found it fitting for hia people ? be even omits particulars 
which he certainly knew well, and every one else ; as the 
name of Gregory's see, and of the Emperor under whose 
persecution he fled from it; why then need we be sus- 
picious of other omissions, as if they necessarily reflected on 
the general authenticity of his narrative ? "Why may he not 
put off a secular style and manner, when he is treating a 
religious subject? Wiy is he to be compelled to turn the 
Church into a court of law, and to introduce a prosaic 
phraseology into the hymns, the anthems, and the lessons of 
the Euchology ? Yet what but this is imphed in the follow- 
iug complaints of Lardner on the character of his Oration ? as 
if a Eishop might not write homilies or panegyrics, or rsixA 
martjTologies, or as if inspired Scripture itself were so precise 
in dating, locating, and naming the sacred persons and sacred 
things which it introduces. "Would not St. Gregory's simple 
answer to such criticism be, that he did not write for Dr. 
Lardner? That candid writer seems to forget this, when he 
speaks of his Oration as follows : — " It is plain it is a pane- 
" gyric, not a history. Nyssen is so intent upon the mar- 
" velloiis, that he has scarce any regard to common things ; 
" he relates distinctly the mysterious faith which Gregory 
" received one night from John the Evangelist ; but he 
jpr deq)atches in a lery few words the instructions which 
W^ Gregory received from Origen ; though he was five years 
" under hia tuition, and had before him excellent materials 
" to enlarge upon concerning that part of our Bishop's 
" history. Then he takes little or no notice of circumstances 
" of time and place, or the names of persons ; these he omits 
" aa tilings of no moment. Indeed, lio has been so goodfg| 
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" to inform m of Gregory'a aative city and country, and 
" that he studied some time, as he says, at Alexandria; but 
" he does not let ua know where Gregory was acquainted with 
" Origeii, whether at Alexandria or at Csesarea. He does 
" not inform ua of the Temple where Gregory lodged and 
" silenced the demon ; neither where it stood, nor to what 
" god it was dedicated. He has not so much as once men- 
" tioned the name of the Priest who was converted in so ex- 
" traordinary a manner ; nor has he mentioned the name of 
" any one of the many persons, subjects of Gregory's mi- 
" raculous works." " Possibly it will be said," he continues, 
" that it was contrary to the rules of rhetoric to be more 
" particular in an oration. If that be so, and all that Nyesen 
" aimed at was to entertain his hearers or readers with a fine 
" piece of oratory, we must consider it as such ; but then 
" though it may afford us some good entertainment, it will 
" hardly be a ground for much faith ; for a story to be 
" amusing is one thing, to be credible another." But is 
there no refuge from the rostrum on the one hand, and the 
witness-bos on the other? Must a style be either rhetorical 
or controversial? May it not be Ecclesiastical? However, 
Lardner grants that the miracle wrought upon the Lycus is 
at least particularized by the name of the river, and as some 
may think that it even approaches to fulfil Leslie's celebrated 
criterion of a miracle, a few words shall be given to it here, 

Leslie's tests of the truth of a miracle are these j that it 
shotild be sensible ; public ; verified by some monument and 
observance; and that, set up at the very time when it was 
wrought. Now St, Gregory is said by his biographer, as we have 
seen above '', to have restrained a mountain-stream within its 
mounds, which had been accustomed to flood the plain countrj' 
into which it descended. He tells us the place, as well as the 
river, and the mountains fi^jm which it flowed ; he describes 

■' PiigBs mvii, xxviii. 
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impetnosit}' as recumng, according as it was svoUeo by 
the waters from tbe mountains, and its ravages as very 
serious. But he adds, that after Gregory had visited the 
,8pot and prayed, the calamity was stopped once for all, though 
stream descended with fury as before, and came up to 
very place wliich St. Gregory had marked as its limit. 
e specifies this place by referring his readers to a monument 
standing npon it, and that from tte time of the miracle, and 
moreover, a monument wliich in its history involves an ad- 
ditional miracle. He says, that the Saint took his staff and 
fixed it at the opening of the monnd which the current had 
forced ; that the staff grew into a tree, and that the waters 
swept it, but never passed it, and that it remained to his 
own day, being known by the people of the country as " the 
" staff." Moreover, it may be said there was an observance 
instituted at the time of the miracle, as well as a monument; 
for surely the con»-ersion of the people benefited upon the 
receipt of the benefit, is, in its results, of the nature of a 
standing observance, and well fitted to preserve and continue 
the knowledge of the supernatural act. And further, as some 
immediate extraordinary occurrence is necessary to enable us 
account for so extraordinary an event as the conversion of 
lole people, but the success of St. Gregory's restraint upon 
stream could not be known till after an internal, or rather 
in a course of years, some probability is thereby added 
the idea that in the manner or circumstances of his action 
there was something impressive and convincing, as the 
ile wrought upon the staff would have been in an 
lent way, 

Pnrther, Nyssen not only lived too near the times to allow 
A (furious tradition fastening itself on the history, whether 
the tree or of the people, but he was a native and 
habitant of that part of Asia Minor, and his family before 
m. His grandmother, Macrina, was brought up at Nco- 



aesarea, Gregory's see, by his immediate disciples. Should 
the account be false, it will be somewhat of a parallel to sup- 
pose a person, at this day, in high Ecclesiastical station, bom 
and educated and writing iu the Isle of Man, and assuring 
ua that Bishop Wilson once laid a storm for the fishermen, 
and that a lighthouse was built at the time, and still remains, 
iu commemoration of the event; and writers, moreover, of 
this day in England, Scotland, and Ireland, confirming the 
testimony, by incidentally observing, without allusion to the 
particular story, that Bishop Wilson had the gift of miracles. 
We should aay it was impossible that such evidence could 
be offered in behalf of a fiction now; and why not say the 
same of a similar case then? "But a fiction was possible 
" then,'' it may be argued, " because the age was more auper- 
" stitious than now." I answer, and so was a miracle j be- 
cause the Church was more Catholic and Apostolic. 

Of com'se an objection may be raised on the score of the mi- 
racle not being of such a kind as to preclude the possibihty of 
refeniug it to physical causes in a country where earthquakes 
were not uncommon. But miracles of degree, which admit 
abstractedly and hypothetically of being explained by the joint 
operation of nature and of exaggeration in the informant, 
are among the most common in Scripture, and may be 
cogent and convincing in the particular case, as has been 
already observed. No east wind could raise the waters of 
the Red sea, as Scripture describes them to be raised at the 
time of the Exodus ; no supposition of earthquake or other 
physical disturbance will suffice to deprive Nyssen's narrative, 
as it stands, of its miraculous chai-acter. Nor may we take 
on ourselves to mutilate or deface either it or the Book of 
Esodus, or any other professed statement of fact, without first 
assigning reasons for our proceeding. 
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4. Appearance of the Cross in the sky to Constantine. 

When Constatitiiie was on his march to Bome to attack 

, Masentius, at a time when he was as yet undecided about 

the truth of Christianity, a luminous Cross is said to have 

appeared in the sky at mid-day, in sight of himself and his 

army, with the inscription " In this conquer ^." His victory 

I and bis conversion followed. The date of these transactions 

aA.D. 311 and 312. 

Now, here the fact reported is plainly miraculooa ; no 

jiown physical cause could have formed a sentence of Greek 

<T Latin in the air. It has sometimes been supposed, indeed, 

iat letters were not really exhibited, but only some emblem, 

■ imeh as a crown, which denoted conquest*^; and that then what 

lifemains of the phenomenon may be resolved into meteoric 

{effects. But since such an appearance at such a juncture, 

»hatever be its physical cause, or whether it have one or no, 

undeniably the result of an immediate Divine super- 

I'lntendence, it is not easy to sec what is gained by an hypo- 

^jthesis of this nature. If in matter of fact our Lord was then 

really addressing Constantine, it seems trifling to make it a 

rave point to prove that He did so in this way, and not in 

9iat. In such a case nature either would be made to minister, 

r would be no impediment, to His Will ; and His Will to 

tddress Constantine is sufficient surely hy itself to account 

br a contravention or suspension of the laws of nature, and 

• 'to overcome the presumption which primd facie lies against 

the miracle. That He should address Constantine intelligibly 

is a miracle ab-eady. And suiely to sway and overrule the 
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physical system towards a moral abject, is a miracle ouly dif- 
ferent in degree from an interfereuce with it for such an ohjcct. 
For this is to impate on it a constraint beyond and above itself, 
i. e. a supernatural constraint ; and if it is subordinate to 
moral laws, why should it not sometimes give way to them ? 
Ill short, does the case ever stand thus, if it may be reverently 
said, that the Almighty vtould address man, did not nature 
stand in the way ? Does He fetter Himself with its laws, who 
even in the days of His flesh did but submit to them, in order 
in the event to dispense with them ? Such explanations then 
either imply that the inviolabihty of creation is more sacred 
than a Purpose of the Creator, or they tamper with historical 
evidence for an insufficient end. To mutilate the evidence is 
to incur all the difficulty of denying it, with none of the gain. 
So this question may be passed over. 

In the next place the & prm-i aspect of the reported miracle, 
if it is so to be called^, is in its favour. The approaching con- 
version of the Roman empire, in the person of its head, was 
as great an event aa any in Christian history. Constantine's 
submission of liis power to the Church has been a pattern for 
all Christian monarcbs since, and the commencement of lier 
state establishment to this day ; and on the other hand the 
fortunes of the Eoman Empire are in prophecy apparently 
connected with her in a very intimate manner, which we are 
not yet able fully to comprehend. If any event might be said 
to call for a miracle, it was this ; whether to signalize it or to 
bring it about. Again, portents in the sky preceded the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, and are predicted in Scripture as 
forerunners of the last day. Moreover our Lord's prophecy 
of " the Sign of the Son of Man in heaveni^' was anciently 



' " Confudil DaiiEPHS apparitionea 
" Crncis enm miraculia Cnicia ; etei 
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understood of the Cross, And fuiiherj tlie sigii of tlie Cross 
was at the time, and had been fi-om the beginning, a received 
a\-mbol and instrument of Christian devotion, and cannot be 
iiscribed to a then rising superstition. Tertullian spcaka of 
it as an ordinaiy rite for sanctifying all the ordinary events 
of the day ; it was nsed in exorcisms ; and what is still more 
to the point, it ia regarded by St. Justin, Tertullian, and 
Minucius as visibly impressed upon natural forms and on 
the arts of social life, as well as introduced into the types 
of the Old Testament. 

One should be inclined then to receive the wonderful event 
in question ou very shght evidence, if that were good as far as 
it went ; and now let us see what, and of what kind, ia pro- 
ducible in its behalf. It is on the whole sufficient, yet not 
without its difficulties. 

In the panegyrical oration delivered immediately upon the 
victory the speaker, who is a Pagan, aaks, " What God, what 
" Diiine Presence encouraged thee, that when nearly all thy 
" companions in arms and commanders not only had secret 
" misgivings but had open fears of the omen, yet against the 
" counsels of men, against the warnings of the diviners, thou 
" didst by thyself perceive that the time of dchvering the 
" city was come '." Now here an omen is mentioned of a 
piibhe nature, which dismayed the heatlien priests and 
soldiers ; it is remarkable too that what it was is not men- 
tioned. All this would be sufficiently accounted for, if it was 
the sign of the Cross which they had seen ; a spectacle of all 
others of bad augury with the hierarchy of the pagan city ''. 
And in corroboration of this interpretation, Ensebius in his 
own account of the miracle, tells us that ou sight of the 

Cornel. CI Lnpi'd. in !oc. Matt, and Mai- rapi'ax' ""' ifyrliv. Nai. OraL iv. St. 

donat. in loc. He upliniili the Christians witli their 

> Baron. Ann. 312. 14. wnnihi]> of tho wood of the Crons. and 

^ Julian ie Mid to have found a cTOBs eigntni; il upon their toreheailii ami 

utMn the entraila of ■ victim he was 8L-ulpturing it ai>an their dwellinga. 

aBeling in aacrilice : the sight ^puriiv CyriL eontr. Julian, p. 194. 
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npparition ConatantiBc, who was still fluctuating between 
Christianity and Paganisni, was nt first mucL distressed from 
a doubt what it portended. 

Next, about the year 31-t or 315, that is, three years after 
the event, Coustautine erected his triumphal arch at Rome 
which still remains, with an inscription testifying that he 
had gained the Wctory "instinctu divinitatis, mentis magni- 
" tudiiie'." 

Further, before"" 31 4',Lactantiu3 or Csecilius, as we determine 
the author, published his De Mortibus Persecutorumj in which 
he asserts, not iu any rhetorical tone or in form of panegyric, 
but in the grave style of liistory, that Constantine, in conse- 
quence of a dream, caused the initial letter of the word Christ 
to be inscribed on the shields of his soldiers and that he 
thereby gained the victory. " Constantine," he says, " was 
admonished in sleep to mark the heavenly sign of God 
on the shields, and so to engage the enemy. He did as 
he was bidden, and marks the name of Cliriat on the 
shields, by the letter j^ drawn across them, with the top 
circumflexed. Armed with this sign his troops take up 
arms. Tfie enemy marches to meet them without their 
imperial Commander, and passes over the bridge," ftc." 
Here is no mention of an apparition, but still the author 
speaks of "the heavenly sign." 

On the first of March 321, Nazai-ius, a pagan orator of 
celebrity, pronounced, apparently at Rome, and not in Con- 
stantine's presence, a panegyrical oration upon the Emperor. 
In this he speaks of the assistance which the latter had re- 
ceived against Maxcntius in the following terms: — "Thou 
" didst fight, O Emperor, by compulsion ; but it was thy beat 

' Burton, however, tells US that "the the iiisoriptinn leada oddly wilhoilt 

" ivorila iitstincta dmmtalu are aup- Ihera. 

" posed to haveheen added aflerwsrdB, " {. e. before the fimt bTeacb be- 

" B9 the marble ia There rather sunk in, tween Constantine nnd Licinius. ViiL 

" and the holea for the bronze letters Gihbon, cfi. 20. nole iO. 

" are confused." Eoine, p. 213. Yet " De M. P. p. it. 
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" claim upon victory, that thou didst not seek it. Peace was 
" denied to him for whom victory was destined. ... In short 
" it is the common talk of all the Galhc provinces, that hosts 
" were seen, who bore on them the character of divine mes- 
" sengers. And though heavenly things use not to come to 
" sight of man, in that the simple and uncompoundcd aub- 
" stance of their subtle nature escapes his heavy and dim 
" perception, yet those, thy ausiliaries, bore to be seen and to 
" be heard, and when they had testified to thy high meiit 
" they fled from the contagion of mortal eyes. And what 
" accounts ai-e given of that \"isiou, of the vigour of their 
" frames, the size of their Urabs, the eagerness of their zeal i 
" Their flashing bosses shot an awful radiance, and their 
" heavenly arms burned with a fearful light ; such did they 
" come, that they might be understood to be thine. And 
" thus they spoke, thus they were heard to say, ' We seek 
" ' Constautine ; we go to aid Constantinc' Even divine 
" natures have their boastings, and heavenly natures are 
" touched by ambitiou. Warriors who had glided down 
" from heaven, warriors who were divinely sent, even they 
" did glory that tbey were marching ivith thee. Their 
" leader, I suppose, was thy father Constantius," &c.°" 

It is impossible to doubt from these contemporaneous wit- 
nesses, vritucBses more exactly contemporaneous than are com- 
monly producible, that some remarkable portent appeared, or 
was generally beheved in, when Constautine was in antici- 
patiou of his engagement with Maxeutius, and about the 
time he first professed Christianity, After all allowances for 
the rhetoric of Nazarius, his story surely must have had some 
foundation ; by it he is virtually doing homage to a religion 
which he disowns, though he adroitly converts it to the ser- 

Kof Paganism, by recurring to the old heathen prodigies, 
as the appearance of Castor and Pollux, and seeking to 
- Ap.Da™n. Ann. 312. II. 
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nutheuticate them by the recent apparition. Eveu if the 
Croaa appeared, he could not be expected to mention it; lie 
could not have done more than he has done. The same may 
be siiid for the still earlier orator, who is obliged to allude 
to the Emperor*a ChriatiEuiity, wliile he is complimenting 
him on liaving rightly interpreted what his friends thought 
an omen of evil. Laetantius, though he adds nothing to 
the evidence of the apparition in the skyPj testifies to the 
general idea of some wonderful oecmrence having attended 
the conversion of the Emperor. He testifies also to a &ct 
which from its boldness requires accoimting for, Coustantine's 
marking the symbol of the Cross upon the arms of bis soldiers. 
Nor is this the only indication of some extraordinary inSucncc 
then exerted upon the Emperor's mind. Not to dwell on the 
words already quoted from tiis arch, which make no express 
mention of the Cross, we find him even going so far as to 
form a new military standard, and that is the Labarum, or 
Standard of the Cross. And on his entering Borne in triumph 
he forthwith erected a statue of himself with a Cross in his 
hand, aud an inscription to the effect that " with that saving 
" sign" he had debvered the city from a tyrant. But the most 
remarkable evidence in point is a medal, extant in the last 
century, which bears the figure of the Labarum with the veiy 
words " In this sign thou shalt conquer "." Thus his assaults 
upon Paganism and the aupematural explanation of them go 
together ; one and the same auspicious omen is repeated, 
whether in ensigns, medals, or monuments. And indeed, if 
we may dare to judge of the course of Providence in this in- 
stance by its general laws, it is scarcely possible to think that 

I, PhiloBtorgiua, Qelauus, Abbfi du Voiain and a Jeaiiit, the Few 
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no divine direction was given to such au instrument of its 
purijoses on so great an occasion. In junctures of such awfiil 
momentj nay, in far inferior ones, men are not left alone, but 
strange impressions come over them, without which they 
would not have nerve for bold deeds. It was an act surely 
of no ordinary courage to introduce the Labarum into the 
Roman armies to tlie virtual disparagement of those standards 
which had carried them to victory through so many fights, 
whether we regard the feehngs of his soldiers or the mis- 
givings of his own mind. 

From this strictly contemporaneous testimony, little or no 
part of which can he called Ecclesiastical, we seem to gather 
thus much, that an omen happened to Constantine and his 
army, wluch most men thought bad, but which he trusted ; — 
there waa some appearance in the heavens visible to all; — 
some vision granted to himself; — and a Cross, — but where 
seen does not appear, whether in his dream, or as part of the 
visible appearance, and in connection with the omen spoken 
of; — we are but able to discern it in its reflection, — upon 
the shields, helmets, and standards of his forces, and in his 
public commemorations of his victory. 

Thus rests the endence of the miracle in Constantine's 
lifetime; after liia death Eusehius gives the Emperor's own 
account of it, which certainly does in a remarkable way ex- 
plain those acts of his which we have been recounting, and 
combine the scattered rumours which accompanied them. 
Eusebius declares on the word of Constantine, who confirmed 
it with an oath, that Constantino on his march saw, together 
with his whole army, a luminous Crosa in the sky above the 
midday sun, with the inscription, "In this conquer;" and 
that in the ensuing night he had a dream, in which our Lord 
appeared with the Cross, and directed him to frame a standard 
like it as a means of victory in his contest with Maxeiitins. 
Such is the statement ascribed by Eusebius to Constantine; 
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aud it must be added that the historian had no leaning 
towards ovcr-easLuess of bchef, as many passages of his histoiy 
shew '. 

Tills then is the state of the argument in behalf of the mi- 
racle; on the other hand, there are these two difficulties In the 
way of receiving it. FiratjConstantine's testimony, which alone 
is direct and trustworthy, is not given till many years after the 
event ; moreover, it is given with an oath aud in private, though 
it concerns an occurrence of pubhc notoriety ; and it is not 
published in his lifetime, nor till twenty-six years after the 
time to which it refers '. And next, it ia supported by no 
independent and by no Eeclesiastical testimony. " The ad- 
" vocates for the vision," says Gibbon, " are unable to pro- 
" doce a single testimony from the Fathers of the fourth and 
" fifth centuries, who in their voluminous writings repeatedly 
" celebrate the triumph of the Church and of Constantine '." 
It is remarkable too that even Eusebius does not mention it 
in bis Plistoi-y, but in his Life of Constantine, as if instead of 
its being a pubhc event, it were but a visitation or providence 
personal to the Emperor. 

This, however, may be said in reply : — It has already been 
shewn that rumours of some or other extraordinary occur- 
rence abounded from almost the time of the Gallic march"; 
Nazaiius says that it was the talk of the whole of Gaul; and 
we see from his own account of it that it was mixed up with 
fiction, as such popular reports are sure to he. An army is 
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not like a neighbourhood, or a class of society ; it is cut off 
from the world, it has no liomc, it acts as one man, it is of 
an incommunicative nature, or at least docs not admit of 
questioning. The troops of Coustantine saw the nsion and 
marched on ; tliey left behind them a vague testimony, which 
would fiiil misshapen and distorted on the very ears that 
heard it, which would soon be filled out with fictitious details 
because the true were not forthcoming, and which took a 
pagan form in a country of Pagans. It was not unnatural that 
under such circumstances Coustantine should have been led 
formally to impart to Eusebins the fact as it really took place ; 
nor, considering tlie misstatements that abounded, and the 
apparent unbelief of inteUigent Pagans ', that he should 
have confirmed his account of it with an oath. Nor is it 
wonderful that Eusebius should not appeal to living witnesses 
of it, an omission which Gibbon urges, as if an army, or the 
constituent parts of an army, had a residence and an address, 
and that at the distance of twenty-sis yeai's ; or as if au Ecclesi- 
astic, a native of Palestine, must have had many acquaintances 
among the veteraus of Gaul'. Nor is it any great difficulty 
that in a work professedly panegj-rical and not historical, and 
written with inuch oratory of phrase and circumlocution, 
and continual vagueness and indeterminateness in statement'^, 
the writer should not have mentioned the time and place of 
the miraculous occurrence. 

It is a more serious difiiculty that Eusebius's statement is 
not supported by other Fathers of his own and the following 
century; yet this is not so great as at first sight appears. 
It is not pretended that any of them contradicts or interferes 
with his account of the matter; and at the very time, there 
were no great Ecclesiastical writers to speak one way or 
other. Tlie miracle is said to have taken place in 311 
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312; the only writer of note extant during the first fifty 
years of the century, besides Eusebius, is AthanasiiiB ; and 
Iiis writings are taken up with later transactions and a fer 
different subject. Nor does there aeem any special reason 
why later writers should mention it '. The real miracle was 
encorapaased with e^en heathen fables ; the classical or philo- 
sophical description continued in the panegjTic of Nazariiu 
liad been almost coe\al with its occurrence, and was not 
likely to prejudice the Church in its favour, and yet, aa far 
as we know, was the only testimony by which it was conveyed 
to the Fathers of the fourth century. At least Gibbon him- 
self grants that they were not acquainted with ILusehius's 
statement, and that for the very reason that they did not 
avail themselves of it. He confirms this opinion by the feet 
of St. Jerome's ignorance of his Life of Coustantiue, a work 
which he considers " was recovered by the diligence of those 
" who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical History'"." 
Nor does it appear why the Fathers of the Church should have 
mentioned the miracle, even had they known it. It was not 
a miracle especially addressed to them, or wrought for the 
uses of the Church at large. It was, first, a fitting rite of 
inauguration when Christianity was about to take its place 
among the powers to whom God has given rule over the 
earth ; next, it was an encouragement and direction to Con- 
stantine himself and to the Christians who marched with him ; 
but it neither seems to have been intended, nor to have 
operated, as a display of Divine power to the confusion of 
infidelity or error. In like manner, while the Fathers appeal 
to the fiery eruption at the Jewish Temple, because it was the 
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«ns of a signal triumph over an enemy; on the other 
ind, they refer to the deatniction of Jerusalem without 
mentioning the prodigies which attended it. The distinction 
is clear. First, the taking of Jerusalein and the conversion of 
Constantino were events of a past day ; Juhan's antichristian 
attempt was of tlieir own day. Again, the portents in the 
sky and the luminous Cross did but concur with and, as it 
were, illustrate the march of events, which was evident to all 
men without them ; but tlic fire which burst forth when 
Julian would rebuild the temple, was in opposition to the 
apparent course of things, and arrested them and defeated 
them. It did a deed, whereas the luminous Cross did but 
herald one. 

It may be added, that there is a beautiful harmony and 
contrast in the omens by which the overthrow of Judaism 
and Paganism were respectively preceded. Tlie omens in 
the former instance were only evil, for the chosen people 
were fallijig away; but since the nations were to be brought 
into the Church who had hitherto been outcasts, the sign in 
the heavens in the latter case was the Cross itself, a terror 
indeed and dismay at first sight to the ignorant Pagan be- 
holders, but their redemption and salvation imder the awful 
compulsion of Him who suffered on it ". 

5. The Discovery of the Holy G-oss. 
the year after the Nicene Council, A. D. 336, St. Helena, 
;her of Constantine and then nearly eighty years of age, 
went on, what was afterwards called, pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and especially to Jerusalem. Her purpose was to visit 
the scene of the wonderful events recorded in Scripture, and 
the spots consecrated by the presence of our Lord. Among 
other objects of her pious search was the Cross upon which 
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He suffered. It was the custom of the Jews to bury tk 
inatnimeiits of death with the corpses of the malefactors*; 
and, considering their cagemeas to remove the bodies both of 
Christ and of Hia two companions before the approacliing 
Feast, there seemed no reason to doubt that, after Joseph 
had begged His body of Pilate, and placed it in the nragli- 
bouring tomb, His Cross, and those of the two thieves, as veil 
as their corpses, hatl hastily been thrown into the ground on 
tlie very place of crucifixion. But where that place was, at 
first sight was not so easy to determine. The city had been 
destroyed and its soil ploughed up in punishment for ihc 
very deeds, the memorial of which Ifelena was seeking to 
recover. Our Lord had suffered outside the walls j but the 
population driven from Mounts Sion and Acra, which it had 
hitherto occupied, had overflowed toward the north, and 
without as yet covering Calvary itself', bad obliterated the 
features of the immediate neighbourhood. And Hadrian, by 
erecting statues of the Pagan divinities over the sacred spots 
which were in question '', bad driveu away worshippers, and 
at length effaced all general recollections of their respective 
localitiea. But what had destroyed the tradition of them 
with the many might reasonably be expected to be the meaus 
of preserving it with tlie few ; nor cUd it seem difficult, even 
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without such accidental advantage, to recover, witli proper 
pains, at least the general position of the spot where so great 
and memorahle a deed Lad heen done. The Empress availed 
herself of the assistance of the most learned both of Chris- 
tians and of Jews B ; and she seems to have been animated by 
a hope, surely not presumptuous, that she was under a 
guidance greater than human ''. At length there ia said to 
have been a general agreement as to the place ; it was covered 
first with a vast quantity of earth, next with the Pagan 
edifices; the place of Crueifixion and Burial lay beneath. 
Helena gave the word, and the soldiers, who attended her, 
began to clear away both buildings and soil. 

Hitherto the main ontUnes of the history are confirmed by 
Eusebius, though he speaks of Constantine, his Imperial 
Patron, instead of St. Helena, and only of the Holy Sepulchre, 
not of the Holy Cross. And though Constantino seems, 
during the years 326, 327, to have remained in the parts of 
his Empire between Thossaloniea, Sirmium, and Rome, yet 
imder his direction or authority Helena doubtless acted. 
Eusebius attests the intention of Constantino to build a 
Church over the Holy Sepulchre; its desecrated state; the 
huge mound and stone-work which covered it ; the shrine of 
Venus which had been raised at the top ; and then the demo- 
lition of the whole mass of heathenism at the Emperor's com- 
mand, statues, altars, buildings, mound, and the earth which 
lay under it. He then continues thus ; " And when another 
" level appeared instead of the former, viz. the ground which 
" lay below, then at length the solemn and all-holy memorial 
" of the Sariour's Resurrection appeared beyond all hope ; 
" and thus the cave, a holy of holies, imaged the Saviour's 

• This conMiicration auBwen, as fai " natives of the oguntry." Palettior, 
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" and their imilatoni the Monks, were " incptUB rcligioiiJB icluii." Dc Iteli'lii, 

" theniHlvei for the most part not p. 270. 
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" peTival, and after being sunk in darkness, came to light 
" again, and to those wlio came to the sight presented a 
" manifest history of the wonders which liad there been done, 
" ivitnessing by facts more eloquently than by any voice the 
" Resiurection of the Saviour'." Here Eusebius ends hia 
narrative ; he proceeds indeed to speak of the Church which 
Constantine built upon the spot, but he says nothing of anj 
discovery besides that of the Sepulchre itself. As to the 
Cross on which our Lord suffered, judging from the course 
of his narrative, we should conclude, not only that it was not 
found, but that it was not even sought after, nay, according 
to his literal statements, that St. Helena did not come to 
Jerusalem, only to Mount Olivet and Bethlehem''. 

Yet, though he is silent himself, he has preserved Con- 
atautine's Letter to Macarius, Bishop of that see, on occasion 
of the proposed Martyry or Church of the Exisiirrection. 
This letter does not contain any express mention of the 
Cross ; and yet, did we read it without knowing the fact of 
the historian's silence when writing in his own person, we 
certainly should have the impression that of the Cross Con- 
stantine was speaking. He says that " the token of the 
" Saviour's moat holy passion," had been " buried under the 
" earth for many years ;" and he speaks of it as a discovery 
" surpassing all human calculation and all amazement" and 
again and again of the miracle which it involved or had 



I V. Const iii. 28. 

» DdlffloaobjeclB that St Cyril "Qi- 
" liil iddit de Helena." Rel. Cult Obj. 
V. 1. p. 709. Yet we shall see Professor 
RobiHUon's relactant HdinissLon pre- 
sently, note p. As to Eusebius, his 
object WRH to praise Conatantiae. In 
V. Const iii. 41, he first speaks u if 
ConsUutine founded the Churches >t 
Bethlehem and Mount Oliret, and then 
corrects himaett 

I V. Const ill 30. Mr. Taylor sjys, 
■"--' "■'■- -ihr««B he [Eusebius] em- 



ploys [i. e. iu Constanline's Letter] 

cleailj imply the invention of the 

Cross, although npart from other 

evideocB they would leave us in the 

dark as to (he facts.- Anc. Christ 

psrtviLp. 21IC. I should say the ume: 

but it is not granted by theCenturinton, 

(who say that St Ambrose is the firU to 

mention the discovery), Dallzus, S.Bu- 

nage (who speaks of the "inloleranda 

" Bellirmini sive insejtia sive uidaois" 

in mainlainiiig it, AnnaL 326, 9), Hd«- 

pinian, &c. The elder Frotesbuili irish 



TRB DISCOVERT G 

It 13 remarkable too that Eusebius also, thougli silent 
about the Cross, makes mention of miracles as attending the 
discovery of the Sepulchre, in a passage of his Commentary 
tipon the Psalms. Treating of the words, ' Dost Thou shew 
' wonders among the dead ?' he says, " If any one will give 
" Ms attention to the marvels which in our time have been 
" performed at the Sepulchre and the Mai-tyry of our Saviour, 
" truly he will perceive how the prediction has been fulfilled 
" in the event "." Yet, commenting on the 108th (109tb) 
Psabn, he mentions the honours paid to " the Sepulchre of 
" Him who was dehvered over to the Cross and death," 
without saying a word of honours paid to the Cross itself. 
Eusebius died about A. D. 338, i. e. eleven years after St. He- 
lena's visit to Jerusalem ; and this is all the evidence which 
we have on the subject, whatever is its value, for about the 
first twenty years. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem is our next informant concerning 
the discovery of the Cross. He was one of the Clergy of the 
Church of Jerusalem, and delivered his Catechetical Lectures 
about A.D. 347, in the very Church of the Resurrection 
which by that time Constantine had built ; and in the first 
year of his Episcopate, A.D. 351, he wrote his Letter to 
Constantius concerning a luminous Cross which had just 
then appeared in the air over Jerusalem. As he died A.D. 
386, and was a Priest and (as St. Jerome says) a yonng man 
in 347, he must have been in his boyhood at the time of St. 
Helena's visit ; whether in Jerusalem is not known. In his 
Catechetical Lectures he speaks of the Holy Cross as dis- 
covered, though he does not mention the circumstances or 
■p time of its discovery. Speaking of our Lord's crucifixion, 
put the " cultus reliquianmi " an Ule irKiuneDt's sake, lo give up Ihe pnint. 
pMiibU: Mr. Taylor MB early. Tille- » Psalm linva 13. Thiu Mont- 

moBI und^Titandi ConatBiitine to tpeak Tiucon, but ZaccBiiB ulrnn^ly dfiiiei 
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he saya, "Shouldeat thou he dispoaed to deny it, the reiy 
" place which all can see refutes thee, even this hlessed Gol- 
" gotha, in which, on account of Him who was crucified on 
" it, we are now assembled ; and further, the whole world is 
" filled with the portions of the Wood of the Cross." Again 
speaking of the witness home in such manifold ways to Chiist, 
he says, " The Holy Wood of the Cross is His witness, which 
" ia aeen among ua to this day, and by means of those who 
" have in faith taken thereof, has from this place now almost 
" filled the whole world." Once more, speaking against the 
heretics who denied the reality of our Lord's passion, "Though 
" I should now deny it, this Golgotha confutes me near which 
" wc are now assembled ; the wood of the Cross confutes me, 
" which has from hence been distributed piecemeal to all the 
" world "," Considering then that we hear nothing of the 
Wood of the Cross in Ecclesiastical history before thia date, 
and that this date follows close upon the discovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, it does not need further proof, though St. Cyril 
said nothing else, that there is some connection between this 
alleged discovery of the Cross, and that of the Sepulchre. It 
does not need St. Cyril's express statement to that effect in 
his Letter to Constantius a few years later, as we there 
read it ; and it does not matter, even though that Letter be 
spurious, as some Protestant critics, though without strong 
reason, contend ". His words are these ; " In the time of thy 
" father, the divinely-favoured Constantiue of blessed me- 
" mory, the salutary Wood of the Cross was found in Jeru- 
" salem. Divine grace granting the discovery of the hidden 
" holy places to one who laudably pursued religious objects." 
. p. 292. 



• The authenticity of this EpiatU ii 
denied from its omisaion in St. Je- 
rome'* list of hJB works, andil« mention 
of the J^naArwr ; e. g. h; Dkllieui Rel. 
Cull.Ohj.v.l.p.T07. J. BiBnige, Hist 
de I'EgliBG, p. 3. xviu. 13. J 2. Mr. 
Tijrlor Beems to grant it, Anc. Chriat. 



., be dEeisive »g«iu«t it, 

did it not occur at the end, in a lorl of 
doiology which will ndinil of baing 
considered an addition. The question 
is discuucd at length by Zacouia, 
ibid, in BDswer to Oudinua. 



From the evideuce of St. Cyril aod tlie passages of Eusebius, 
we gain, tlien, as much as this; that the discovery of tlie 
Holy Cross was a received fact twenty years after St. Helena's 
search for the Holy Sepnlchrc; that it was by that time no- 
torious throughont the world, because portioos of the Cross 
had been sent in all dii-ections ; hence, that the professed dis- 
covery must have taken place some years before the end of the 
twenty years when St, Cyril meutious it, to allow of auclt a 
general publication and dispei-sion of it ; and that it must have 
been well known to Eusebius, who wrote his Life of Con- 
stantinc AD. 337, only ten years before St. CjTil's LectnreSj 
whetlier he beheved it or not ; further, that his silence about it 
did not necessarily proceed from disbelief, because he is silent 
about St. Helena's search after it, nay even about her visit- 
ing Jerusalem, an liistorical fact which cannot be gainsayed p, 
and again, because in his Commeut on the Psalms, he speaks 
also of miracles wrought at the Sepulchre, of which never- 
theless he says nothing at a later date in his Life of Con- 
stantiac; lastly, that Constantino recognised the discovery of 
the Cross at the very time, because while the terms i he em- 
ploys in his Letter to Macarius are more suitable to denote 
the Cross than the Sepulchre, the strong expressions of his 
amazement and awe are more suitable to the discovery of 
the former than of the latter, a discovery which, as we have 
seen, was certainly reported and gcncraUy believed a few 
years later. 



'_ •' Suih i> the account whicli Euse- 
" hius, the contcmponiry and eye-wiC- 
" nest, gives of tbe Churches erected 
'■ ID Puleitioe by Helrua and her aon 
■■ Consumiae. Not a imrrf, nola Wwf, 
" by whieh the render would be led to 
" luppoie thst the mother of (he Eni- 
" peror hid any thinif to do with the 
" dJHwvcry of llie Holy Sepulchre, or 
" the building of a Church upon the 
■■ inML But . . all Ihc writers of the 
" /tlbm-ing century relate m with one 
'■ voicnthnl the mother of Cunttantine" 
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I conceive then, that the evidence ab^ady set down, is con- 
clusive of the fact of the alleged discovery of the Cross about 
the time of St. Helena's visit to Jerusalem, and in connection 
with that viait, Eusebius'a ailence is of courae a difficulty, and, 
as it would appear, cannot satiafactorily be accounted for'. 
Yet be is silent at other times about facts which be cannot be 
said to diabebevc ', We should also ask ourselres what it ia 
that his silence is to be taken to prove ; not that he had not 
fieard of the alleged discovery, for that it waa alleged ia 
undeniable ; it can only be taken to shew that he did not 
believe in it'. Yet his statement elsewhere, that certain 
miracles occurred at the Sepulchre, while it suggests some 
further story which he does not relate, ia favourable, as far as 
it goes, to Ilia belief in the received one. Moreover, if the 
diacovery was not really made, there was imposture in the pro- 
ceeding " ; an imputation upon the Church of Jerusalem, nay 
in the event on the whole Christian world, so heavy, as to lead 
US to weigh well which ia the more probable hypothesis of the 
two, so systematic and sustained a fraud, or tlie discovery 
of a rebc, or in human language an antiquity, tliree hundred 
years old. 

Now let it be obacrvcd that hitherto thia passage of history 
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le quod taoet Rel. Cult. Olij. v. 
p. 706. The Centuriatora are vague, 
BO ia J. Basnage Hint, de I'Egl. p. 3. 
xviii. 13. % 2. S. Bomage implies Eu- 
Bcbius'B kviKi'hdgi but dubelief of the 
story. Aniial. Safi. 0. Jortin says that 
Eusebius "rither kntw nothing or he- 
" lievtd nothing of IL" Eecles. Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 223. 



traud of Si. Cyril's. AnnaL 328. S. 
Mr. Tuyloi prefers to impute it to Mi- 
carius to imagining " Uyril uid hia 
" colleagues to have hatched the fraud 
" coolly and at leisure twenty years 
*' aflerwarda." Auc. Christ part til 
p. 297. " Cytii of Jeruflalem and An- 
" gu3tine are the two Fathers who may 
" be believed to have been the dapei 
" of, rather than the actora in, the 
" frauds of their times." Ibid. p. 292. 
" It would perhaps not be doing injiu- 
" liee to the BiKbop Macarius and his 
" clergy." Bays ProfesBor Robinaon, 



" rusalem its former consideralion, and 
" elevating his see to j higher degree of 
" influence and dignity." p. 60. 



THE DI8C0VBBY OP THK HOLT CKOSS. 

lina had nothing miraculous in it. It does but relate to the 
diacoverj' by ordinary methods of inquiry, of an iustrumeut 
of death used by Roman executioners three centuries before. 
Aud perhaps it is right to draw a line between the above 
testimony aud the evidence which follows at a later date, 
and which is nest to be considered, escept so far as the 
later evidence happens to be confirmatory of the earlier. 
It would Bccm impossible but that the original story would 
receive a colour or an exaggeration" when taken up as a 
matter of popular belief, and that in countries far removed 
from the scene to which it belongs. While, then, we may 
be prepared for additions which will not compromise the 
original evidence, those additions, when we fi.nd them in 
subsequent writers, whether true or false, are exposed prima 
facie to a suspicion which does uot attach to the particulars 
which we have hitherto been reviewing. 

Now St. Ambrose in his discourse upon the death of Theo- 
doaius, (A.D. 395,) and St. Chrysostom in his Homilies upon 
St, John, (about A.D. 394,) speak of three Crosses, not one; 
and say that the True Cross was known by the title which 
Pilate fixed on it. 

St, Paulinus, St. Sulpicius, and Theodoret, agreeing in the 
main in the additional circumstances related by St. Ambrose 
and St. Chrj'sostom, differ from them in assigning a miracle 
as the test by which our Lord's Cross wa« ascertained. 
Paulinus writes to Sulpicius, and the latter reports in his 
historj', that it was distinguished from the other two by its 
restoration of a corpse to life. Tliese two authors write 
about A. D. 400, Pauliaus in Italy, Sulpicius in Gaul. 
Theodoret, who vrrotc his Church llistorj', about A.D. 440, 
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in Syria, speaks, not of a corpse restored to life, but of a sick 
woman restored to health. 

Again, Rufiniis, (about A. D. 400,) and Socrates and Sozo- 
men, {both about A.D, 'tlO,) say that the inscription was 
detached from the Cross, and that the female, who was the 
subject of the miracle, was ouly on the poiut of death. 
Moreover St. Ambrose, RuHnus, Theodoret, Socrates, and 
Sozomeu speak of the nails aa found at the same time. A 
further miracle is spoken of by Pauliuus ; that the portion 
of the Cross kept at Jerusalem gave off firagmeuts of itself 
without diminishiug'; and he adds, that "it has imbibed 
" this uudecaying virtue and this unwasting solidity from 
" the blood of that Flesh, which underwent death yet saw 
" not corruption '." This is mentioned here, aa being one of 
the alleged miracles which followed npon the discovery of the 
Cross, though it has no connection with the discovery itself, 
wliieh is our proper subject. 

Such is the evidence arranged in order of time, in behalf 
of this most solemn and arresring occurrence', which is kept 
ill memory, even to this distant generation in the Greek, 
Latin, and English Calendars ou the 3rd of May and the 
14th of September. It seems hardly safe absolutely to deny 
what is thus affirmed by the whole Chnrch"; whether however 
miracles accompanied the discovery, must ever 



r Jordii,Eccles.HiBl.(WorliB,Yol.ii. 
B. 222), translBtea Tillemont as be- 
lievin^ thia mirof le, and ita vijiiig: thar 
" St PaulinuB relates a very tiagalar 
" thing," putting the words in itsliea, 
aud prefacing his extract »ith o)i- 
aarving that " the words of Tillemont 
" are fiUI of what the French call 
" aitethn, and the Engliah caalliig,-" 
whereaa in fact TilteiDonl at the least 
doubts Faulinus's accDnnt. Mem, Ee- 
vol. vli. p. 8. 

* Ep. 31. fin. 

'_Sl .lemme too Raja of St. Paula, 
'■ ProBtrataqiie ante Cracem, 
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THE DISCOVEBY OP THE HOLT CK0S8. 

certain. That a sick, dying, or dead person was restored by 
means of the Cross, rests on the authority of Latins writing 
at tlie distance of seventy years after the discovery, and of 
Greek authors of forty years later still; not on any testimony 
given with particularity or at the time. Moreover auch an 
occurrence is inconsistent with the account, taken in the 
letter, of St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, who say that the 
True Cross was recognised by its title. On the other hand, 
whether there was one Cross or three ^, some mode of recog- 
nising it is implied in the very idea of recognition ; and a 
miraculous recognition is perhaps the most natural and ob- 
vious hypothesis. Nay the very fact that a beam of wood 
should be found nndecayed after so long a continuance in 
the earth would in most cases be a miracle''. And perhaps 
there are few imaginations which are once able to surmount 
the shock of hearing that the very Cross on which our Lord 
Buffered was really recovered, but will be little sensitive of 
I difficulty in the additional statement, that miracles were 
\ iromght by means of it. It must not be forgotten too, that 
Eusebius himself, though silent about the Cross, alludes to 
the occurrence of miracles at the Sepulchre; and these of 
course become more credible, if we suppose some great ob- 
ject, such as the recognition of the Cross, to account for 
them. 

An objection, however, has from time to time been urged 
with much earnestness by several writers, which, if substan- 
tiated, would altogether overthrow the history of the dis- 
covery of the Cross; viz. that Helena chose a wrong site for the 
Holy Sepulchre. This was Dr. Clarke's opinion, whose reasons 
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were discussed and answered by a writer, it is believed 
Bishop llcber, in the Quarterly Review for March 1813, It 
has lately been revived with some additional considerations 
by one or two controversialists, one of them at least with the 
view, not simply of disproving the fact, wliich is a point of 
secomlaiy importance, but of fixing upon the Fathers and 
Church of the fourth century the imputation of deliberate 
imposture, and that for selfish ends. Indeed a drift of this 
kind is the only intelligible explanation of the earnestness 
which such writers manifest'^. It might not seem to be worth 
any great exertion to construct a proof that the Holy Se- 
pulchre was not found by St. Helena, if no conclusion is 
to follow but that we need not pay attention to the festivals 
of the Cross, or to the claims of particular pieces of wood 
professing to be fragments of it. Even admitting the True 
Cross was tliacovered, it would be still open to Protestants 
to refuse to regard it with interest or reverence, and they 
would doubtless exercise their right. The Cross on which 
Christ suffered would be iu their eyes hut a piece of wood ; 
or again, as they sometimes speak both of it and of the sign 
of it, it would be a something loathsome and hateful, bring- 
ing our Lord under the eurse rather than sanctified by Him; 
and that the more, because, like the Brazen Serpent, it had 
been the occasion of superstition and idolatry. When then 
writers set themselves to oppose passages of history such as 
that now before us, it is for a far bolder purpose than is 
directly implied in their opposition ; it is of course in order to 
depreciate or destroy the authority of the Church. It is an 
attempt to transfer the quan-el between her religion and 
their own, from the province of opinion to the ground of 

' The Quarterly ReriFwer of Decern- " Btem voice of trulh," &c. &c., wlicreaB 

ber, IStl, profDSpea to consider it only the Himple quealion is whether we shall 

a quvstiou of " poetic statement," "fond consider the Church of the fourth cea- 
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" iiiga," "pleasing visions," and the Mr. Tuylor ia far more perspieacions. 
like ; and contrasts with them " the 




matter of fact ; nor can there be a faii-er procedure towards 
the Church, or oue of which her children have less cause to 
complain. 

Nay, perliaps such controversiaHsts are fairer to the Church 
than to themselves ; and though undoubtedly, if they once 
prove their point, they will but gain the greater credit and the 
more decisive victory, by so frank a procedure, yet it is plain 
there is at first sight a very strong probability against their 
proving it. The chance is, that they have undertalten more 
than they can accomplish. For it stands to reason, which party 
is the mare HJcely to be right in a question of topograplucal 
fact, men who lived three hundred years after it and on the 
spot, or those who live eighteen hundred, aqd at the Anti- 
podes? Granting that the fourth century had very poor 
means of information, it does not appear wliy the nineteenth 
should have more ample. There are indeed branches of 
knowledge in wliich wo have decidedly the advantage of the 
early Church. If it were a point of philology which was 
under review ; or a question about the critical interpretation 
of the Hebrew text, or the etymological force or derivation of 
a Greek term ; or a problem in physics, such as whether or 
not such and such an occurrence were beyond, or beside, or 
according to the laws of nature, and properly miraculous; or 
if it required some subtle analysis, and could only be wrought 
out by a mathematical formula; or if, though a question of 
liistorj-, or chronology, or topography, it was disputed by 
writers of the fourth century one with another, so that wc 
must oppose this great name or that, and choose a side ; or 
if it was advanced by some one Father, and him unsupported, 
and of uo great authority, the attempt to contradict him 
would be plausible; but in such a matter and under such 
circumstances as the present, when Calvary is the spot and 
Eusebius the informant, when a very learned and not over- 
credulous writer, whose silence about the Cross is thought so 
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uidIdous of liis disbelief, reports and a 
decision of the local Church in favour of the discovery- of the 
Sepulchre, and is supported, not by the silence only, but 
by the concurrence of the literature of his own century', the 
presumption is very great, before going into the case, that 
aueh acute and ingeuiouH persons as now for the first and 
only time in their lives traverse Jerusalem with their mea- 
suring tape are wrong, and those who were natives of the 
place fifteen hundred years ago are right. Of course such pre- 
sumption constitutes no plea at all for declining to esamine 
their argument ; it weighs nothing against an overwhelming 
proof, when they have brought it ; but to use the language of 
their school, when speaking of the miracles of the Church, 
unless the proof is overwhelming we are not " obliged " to 
accept it ; when there is but a balance of arguments, " we 
may suspect it" to be fallacious, and may pronounce it 
" unsatisfactory." It may be entered upon with a just pre- 
judice, listened to with suspicion, criticised with fastidious 

' The msm authority for the present or, again, no means of recovering it, 
«ite of the Holy Sepulchre w Euiebiiu ; though forgalten. Furlliet, it is lugcd 
and Ihe warrimt for lis preaprvarioii or Oiat il was unlike Hadrian's character 
recoveiy ia Ihe Fngan Temple railed Ui insult the Chtisliaas, when he was 
over il upon the destruction of the city but puuishing the Jews. Kul, grantiBg 
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Hadrian. But uhy is not St. Jerome, 
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Palesdne, and tm &iend at all (as Mr. 
TajloT allows) to Ihe superstitions and 
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Bufficient authority ? whereas Eusebius, 
nfter liis maititr, does but say, " ungodly 
" men ■" y\A. supr. p- cxIit, note f. 
Next, it is objected that there was no 
nintfnHat tradilien of the spot, because 
St. Helena had lo $eareh for it, and to 
summon learned Jews and Christians to 
her assistance: but it does not follow, 
because there was no popular [raditiou, 
tliat therefore there was no historical 
and antiquarian knowledge of the fact, 



he confused them and their flouka and 
the oljjeots of their veneration with Ibe 
Jews. From these three consideralionB, 
(1) that St. Jerome b the first in- 
formant that Hadrian placed a Temple 
over the Sepulchre ; ( 2) that there was 
no continuous public local tradition lo 
that effect; and (S) that it ia a deed 
unlike Hadrian, if they are found 
valid, it i« proposed to infer that the 
Temple which was Uken to he the site 
of the Sepulchre was pitched upon at 
as any other place might ha 
As to the actual Sepulclite 
lunn under the mound, that of course 
the work nf /raud. 
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precision, and rejected on the ground of counter arguments 
in themselves of inferior cogency. 

Let it carefully be observed that a point of evidence like this 
lias nothing to do with the question of honesty or dishonesty 
in the parties who give it. Were Macarius or St. Cyril and 
the Clergy of Jeruaaleni the most covetous and unprincipled 
of hypocrites, why should this lead them to fix on a false site 
for oiir Lord's crucifixion and burial ? Why should they not 
do theii- best to fix on the right one? why should they sub- 
ject themselves to an additional chance of detection, and give 
to persona like their present impugners a gratuitous advantage; 
as if it were not enough to fabricate a Cross, but they must 
hazard a superfluous mistake in respect to the Sepulchre ? 
Were they then knaves and impostors of the most appalling 
die, tlus woidd be no reason for their omitting, nay the 
strongest reason for their taking, all possible pains to find the 
very and true spot where our Lord suffered. And therefore 
the question returns to the issue on which it has already been 
put, — which is the more Ukehj, that inhabitants of Jerusalem 
in the fourth centurv, or of New York in the nineteenth, 
should be able rightly to determine Cidvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre*. I mean no disrespect to the traveller to whom I 



■ As if to meet this presamptioii. Dr. 
Hobinian and Mi. Tsyt or set themselves 
la prOTe inconlroTertihly that Sl Helena 
did fix the «te of the AaccnEiOD oil Mount 
Olivet wrongly ; and if she was wrong in 
ooe ease, she might he in anulher. And 
Iheij proof ii as follows : Ist. St. Luke 
in bis Gospel says thst our Lord led 
out His disciples ai far as Bi-llianij, 
therefore He ascended from Belliany; 
(in spite of his saying in the Acts, 
that they returned from Olivel ;) 2nd. 
Si. LuJie say^ that from Mount Olivet 
to Jerusalem is a 3abbat)i- day's jour- 
ney : hut the Church of the Ascension 
is only half a mile froni Jerusalem. 
llien Dr. Robinson cDncludes, •■ the 
'* tradition is unquetlionaUy /alB^t siw^i! 
" it is Mnlradieled by the ttpreit de- 
" flarafisH of Scripture." p. 311. There 



Inre, which on the face of the matter 
does bnt lake one teit inilfad of an- 
other, and contradict a point of Jewish 
nnfifuifii'i, vti. the length of a Sib- 
bfllical jonmey. Next it does not seem 
fair iu Mr. Taylor to take ■■ Mount 
■' Olivet" in the Acts fur the place of 
Ascension, when he would prove that 
Ihe place of Ascension was a Sabbatical 
distance, and naf for the place of As- 
cension, when be would insist on that 
spot being Delhany. Further, it is not 
fair CO object that the Church of the 
Ascension /flWj ihurl of s Sabbath-day's 
jonmey, withoul accounliug for Ihe cir- 
cnrastonie that Bethany «ep(rf•i^ Bui 
if the Evangelist in stating the diilance 
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allude, which ia not dae to one who accuses the Church of 
Jerusalem of the fourth century of dehheratc fraud. Aud I 
make a great distinction between a learned person like him- 
self, wlio writes with grsrity and temper, and the English 
writer who has made use of his statements, in a work to 
which reference has been several times made at the foot of 
the page. Yet I do not see why weak arguments eliould be 
treated with indulgence, when they are directed against 
sacred persons and better times. In order to form a due 
estimate of them, we must now consider with some attraition 
the site of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem in our Lord's time occnpied four hills : — Sion, on 



of Kloiiiit Olirel from JerDnalem, diKi 
not mean Ihe diaUoce •>( the plare of 
Ascension when that pUce u taken lo be 
Bethany, why should he mean it, when 
it ia taken to be the site of the pmenl 
Church 7 Surely it ii no oonfutaliou of 
M unaatisfoctory inleqireUtion (if so) of 
certain Scriptuie teits, lo briog another 
whicbia more unsBlisfactory : and that 
Beema to be the sort of pioeess to which 
theae wiiten have id Ihii instance con- 
fined IhcmBelveH. ThoEc who adopt the 
interpretation [hey condemn, have been 
aceuetoined (I) to consider Bethany, 
not only a village but a dietrict, which 
:tcnded oyer a portion of OliveL This 



I calls i 



eogr.S 






ia Olive 
vid. note at end 



culty of the Sabbatical distance, it is not 
really luch, till critics are agreed tduU 
that disunve is. " IterSabbaticninKU 
" iladia exccpit aut totum milliate." 
Ligbtfaot,Chorogr.iuMattb.tO. £I>e- 
where ho says, " iter Sabbaticura ex 
" septem et ^midlo," in Luc. xxiv. £0. 
adding, tliat it was " bis mille eu- 
" bitorum." Yet Comment, in Act. i. 
12. he saya that while the Sabbatical 
distance U nine stadia if the cubit is 
three feet, it is but font and a half 
stadia if it be a foot and a half; and 
that Hie latter it (he true calculation. 



d/« the two teils ; whereas to deny, 
with Dr. Robinson, that our Lord as- 
cended tiom Olivet is to run ctanler to 
the obvious meaning of one of tliein. 
Bethany ia considered a ^strict by 
Lightfoot, ChoTDgr. in Malt 37 j ibii 
4i Chorogr. in Marc, 4: Hor. Hebr. 
in Luc. sxiv. fiO. ad in Act. Ap. L 12. 
In a previous work be bad thought 
otherwise, vid. Comment, in AcL Ap. 
on tbe ground that names of towns and 
names compounded with " Beth" never 
were extended to a district He gets 
over this difficulty, in hia later work, by 
saying that the town was called from the 
district, not the district from the town. 
The same ciplanation of " Bethany" ia 
given by Beza, Qrotiua, SancCiui and de 
Dieu in Poole's Synopsis. Again, Span- 
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others paces, Jerome fee^ Oiigm 
ella, which Origen's tranalaCor calli 
■■ cubits." De Dieu (ibid.) with Light- 
foot in AcL makes the cubit a foot 
and a half, or the Sabbatical journey 
about five stadia, which is the distance 
of Mount Olivet, according lo Jose- 
phus, and the actual distance of Ihe 
Church of tbe Ascension, from Jeni- 
salem. Grotius considers it eight sta- 
dia. Reland quotes Origen for its 
being eight, (Palpal. I 52. fin.) but 
thinks this 1 ' - ■ 



IS for it 






ing to him (vid. Wolf in AcL Ap. i 
12.) would make the Sabbstical journey 
a quarter of an hour's walk. Some of 
these catculationi, aa haa been observed, 
make tlie Sabbatical journey coincide 
with the actual distance of the Church 
of the Ascension from Jerusalem. 
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which was the dty of Darid or the upper citr, ou the south 
(A) ; above it, Acra, the site of Jerusalem proper, or the 
lower city (B) ; to the east of Acra, Moriab, on which was 
the Temple (C) ; and to the north of ZSIoriah, Bezetha (D), ou 
which lay the new city or the overflowings of the population, 
which were at that time very considerable. Deuotiug them 
by the four letters. A, B, C, and D, we shall have the nearest 
idea of their relative position, by considering B and C on a 
line running from west to east ; A under B, and D above C. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is in the space between B 
and Djaudtlie question, roughly stated, is whether the city wall 
which went across from B to D fell within or without its site. 
The first and most ancient wall, which included A and C, 
Mounts Sion and Moriah, ran nearly in a straight line, on 
its north side, which alone it concerns us here to consider, 
from the north-west comer of Sion, where Ilcrod afterwards 
built a tower called Hippicus, to the western portico of the 
Temple on Moriah. Accordingly the lower city (B) was exterior 
to it, or if any part was included, it was whatei'Cr lay in the 
angle between Sion and Moriah, A and C. This wall is sup- 
posed to be as early as David's time ; aud in its northern line, 
which thus divided Sion and Acra (A and B), stood the gate 
Gennath, from which in process of time was drawn a second 
wall, across or around Acra, terminating in the tower An- 
tonia, which stood at the north-west corner of the Temple, 
opposite Bezetha {T>.) After our Lord's death a third wall 
was tlrawn by Agrippa, which inclosed Bezetha also; but 
with this we are not concerned. At the time of His cruci- 
fixion the second wall was the limit of the city ; and the 
question in controversy is, whether that second wall went 
across Acra or outside it. The Church of the Holy Sepulclire 
a nearly upon the descent of Acra on the north" ; if then the 

II binnoii " direcllj on (ho riJge of .\i-ni." 
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wall traversed the hill, it fell without the wall; if it inclosed 
the hill, within it. 

The argument advanced by the learned writer in question 
for the latter of these alternatives, is of the following kind; 
he admits that a stniight Hue drawn from Geniiath to An- 
tonia would fidl short of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
but he observes truly that Josephus expressly says that the 
wall had a curvature in the interval between its extreme 
points. Next he draws attention to a certain pool called the 
pool of Hezekiah, wliich is situated only a little to the south- 
west of the Church of the Sepulchre, and whieh he remarks 
Hezekiah formed inside the city. If then the pool was within 
the wall, the Church must have been within the wall too; 
for the wall could not include the former and exclude the 
latter, without making a short turn at their point of contact, 
which we have no warrant for supposing. Further, unless 
we suffer the wall to extend beyond the alleged site of the 
Holy Sepulchre, we shall not allow room enough for the 
lower city, wliich in our Saviour's time was extensive and 
populous. And lastly there arc certain circumstances in the 
ground which interfere with the supposition of a narrower 
eireuit; and there are some large hewn stones far to the 
north, near the gate of Damascus, which, being masonry 
probably of an age long anterior to that of our Lord, cannot 
belong to the third, and therefore are probably a part of the 
second wall. 

Now of these arguments it is obvious that not much stress 
can be laid upon the last. The ground on which Jerusalem 
stands, lias gone through many alterations at various times ; 
valleys have been filled up, summits have been levelled. If the 
surface was so much changed that Helena could not at once 
find the Holy Sepulchre, surely its changes are great enough 
to hinder a modem traveller from determining by its pre- 
sent appearance the course of the second wall. Nor does it 
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follow, tliough the ruins at the Damascus gate are aa early as 
the date of the Jewish Kings, as this writer imphes, that 
therefore they belong to the second wall, for he does not 
prove that the second wall existed so early, as that time, as 
will be noticed presently ; and they may be remains of some 
other ancient work, even if it did. 

Nor surely is it any great objection, that the lower city will 
be much straitened, if we draw its boundary short of the 
present Holy Sepulchre ; for Josephus expressly speaks of the 
scantiness of the limits of the city, and of the population exceed- 
ing them in consequence. The population covered the north 
side of the Temple Mount, and then crossing the deep trench 
which bounded it, overflowed upon the opposite hill Bezetha, 
where it formed two large suburbs, one or both of which were 
called the "New City ','* aJid both of which were external to the 
then walla. Mount Sion itself also contained ample room for 
a population, the original city of David being but a citadel 
upon it. And, for what appears, the eminence or ridge Ophel 
to the south of Moriah afforded additional accommodation *, 



I Josephua in 
■' Bezetha a»<< ) 
Jud.ii. 19. i*: 



speaks of 



Mtha, it militl: occupy Ihc norlh uf the 

EreiHiit Sepulchre ; wbieh would almost 
e B proof [hat the latter Bpace wa« 
without the second vail. 



Hut ' 

Acts " indeii in tlie ravine between 
Ihem:" v. 4; and laya that Sion was 
called " the Upper A^ra," which im- 
pliEi a populadon. De Bell. Jud. y. 4. 
In the sacking of Sion, he epeahs of 

or alleys, ortiionrsl, ibid. vi. S. g B. 
Indeed, we might infer s popuUtiou 
ftom the length of the Hill, which woa 
Tar beyond the needs of a citadel, palace, 
and public buildings. Manasaeh too 
■eems lo have t»ken in a space beyond 
the city of David to the south ; 2 Chmn. 



xxxiil. H, BeEetlis seems to have been 
very thickly inhabited; Josephus speaks 
of the shops of mercers and braziers, the 
clothea- market, and the alleys running 
upon the dly wall De Bell. Jud. v. 7. 
fin. Ihe lower city, too, was full of 
alleys or narrow lanes, as appears by 
the follDwiiig chapter. Tlie Tytupteuni. 
or deep valley between Acra and Sion 
nBs"iedificiisdeDBa." Spauheim'sGeo- 
grapk. p. 49. The height of the housen 
too in Buch localities should be con- 
sidered. At Rome a law was passed 
by AugualuH tliat houses should not be 
above seventy lect high. The poor in. 
' 'lited them in floors. Vid. Gibbon, 



It is 



qucai 



whether 



of the inhabita 
in the excavations under Sion and 
Moriah. The deeper caves were used 
for the |iurposcs of concealment in tlie 
sack of the oily by Tilus. Lightfoot 
teits us, Chorogr. in Luc. I. { (f, that 
both Ilurea and Idumira were remark- 
able for their cavenn, »i«! he even de- 
rive) the name of the tanner from tliis 
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Biit however this be, tlie simple question for ub to consider 
is, whether the deduction from the aiipposed Inrger area of the 
city whifh adherence to the present site of the Sepulchre 
requires, will materially lessen that area. I conceive not'. If 
the area be too scanty for the popidation with this reserva- 
tion, will it be sufficient without it ? Sion, the greater part of 
Acra, and Moriah, within the walls, and Bezetha outside of 
them, remain ; and if we suppose the wall, which is in ques- 
tion, on starting from Gennath, first to run north, and then 
to cune round, when it came over against the site of the 
present Latin convent, very httle of Acra will be lost. Dr, 
Robinson refers to a passage in Josephus, in which that 
historian speaks of a nortliern and a southern portion of 
the second wall, a mode of expression whicli requires some 
such change of direction to account for it. 

Nor is it easy to see how the New City can be altogether ex- 
cluded from the aecond wall, as we know it to have been, if the 
second wall is extended any great way beyond the present Holy 
Sepulchre ; and if it is not extended, how any great increase 
of room will be obtained merely by including the Holy Sepul- 
clire. Nor is it natund in Joaephns to speak of the popula- 
tion overflowing across the trench of Moriah upon Bezetha, if 
it lay all idong the west of the latter hill already, and had 
thence extended itself upon Bezetha eastward. In short, if 
circumstance. Strabo epealta of two 



whichwould 
hold four thousand men ; lib, xvi. p. 
1074- The citve of Zedekiah, accord- 
ing to a lUbbinioal autbority, whom 
LightfaoC quotes, beM eighteen thou- 
sand. And according to WiUiam of 
Tire there was a cave on the other side 
of Jordan, sixteen miles from Tiberias, 
with different aloiies in it. Vid. also 
Joaeph.Aotiq11.xv.lO.5i. ItiatbeEc- 
clestastical tradition that ■ care »as the 
place of the NatJTityi S. Justin Martyr 
notices it, and Origen aaya that in hie 
day it was visited by pilgrims. How- 
ever, Dr. Robinson brings this traditioc 
specially as a nample of III 
neas of (raditioiis about sac 






introduced. Nothing, he says, ia done 
without grotloea. Aa if too, some might 
not be true and some false ; the latter 
imitations of the former. 

' The Quarterly Reviewer for De- 
cember, 18*1, says; "One argument 
'* appears to ns absolutely insupCTahle. 
" To exclude the Church of the Holy 
" Sepulchre, the ancient city, that ia, 
" (*epnrt heltiven Iht n-esUrn wall and 
" the hill of the Temple, must be nar- 
" rowed to less than a quarter of ■ mile." 
This is an ineiplioable slatemeDt. II 
aasumes that the second wall alwayi 
continued al the name distance firam the 
Temple Mount which it had over against 
the Sepulchre. 
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lere be a difficulty in accommodating tlie population, it lies 
in tliia, that the hill of Acrn, from Hippicus to the Temple, is 
little more than the third of a mile acroBs, as Dr. Robiiiaon 
measures it™. No theory about the north wall of the city can 
dispose of this fact ". 

Putting aside then considerations such as these, which might . 
le useful to con-ohoratc a proof, but have very little intrinsic 
ie to create one, we come to the main circumstance on 
Lich the author's argument depends, and wliicb certainly 
deserves a cai-eful consideration, — viz. the position of the 
pool of Ilezekiah. To judge fram his plan, this pool nearly 
joins the Holy Sepulchre on the south-west j and was once 
'en considered aa attached to it, and was called from it, 
Tow Hezekiah formed his pool or reservoir within the city; 
ither tlien the Holy Sepulchre lay within the city also, or 
the wall ran between the pool and the Sepulchre. 

Now, first I would observe that there is no absurdity in 

latter supposition. Let ua allow that it would involve a 

bend in the second wall", which is our author's objection 

it; yet Josephus, as we have seen, expressly speaks of a 
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■^ Dr. Robinson sajalliiil" the breadlh 
" o( the city it Ilii! same now as sn- 
" ciently," vol. ii. p. B7; i. e. to shew 
that it could apure nothing in length; 
now he saya eluewhere, that the breadth 
Avm the brow o! the valley oC Hinnom 
□eu the Ysfh gale to the brink of the 
™lley of Jehothaphat is 1020 yards ; 
while the length, incaaured on his map, 
from Henid'a Gate to the limit of the 
ancieot city on the aoutli is 1700 yards, 



population of Jerusalem. Mi. Gi 
makea several calculations, L 

the space could eeem pos^ibly 

" Such difficulties ure of ftequent 

occDrreDce in hiHtory; c. g- Oxford in 

the middle ages ' ■ • ■ 

30,01)1) students. 

" Mr. ftlilman hei no difGculty ii 

such a suppusiliun ; " the second wall,' 
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: old 0] 



of a mile by j of.a 
the site of the old city and makes no 
alloWQnee for the Temple, fort. Sir. Sit., 
yet even this is little mure than half a 
square mile. Here then is a fixed limit 
■greed on by nil who do oot adopt the 
randomhypnlhcBisof Dr. Clark that the 
HUlofEvilCounielisSion. Mightnot 
an objection be made to the smiUness 
-* " ' iren by those who do 

he populatiun of for- 
s puclit ! N othinn seems 

, about the ntilinarg 




. illed Gennath, the „ 
f tlic gardens ; it iatersectcd the 
iwer city, and having struck north* 
■aid for some distance, lumed to the 
last, and joined the north-west 
jmer of the town of Antonia." 



le a bend. VHien he has brought 
iippoaed second wall near Bezciha, 
leaks of its " binding southwa 
! corner of Antonia." voLl p.46B, 
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northeru and southeni portion of tlie wall, which implies a 
cliange of direction Homewhere ; and, even though a range be 
supposed for the wall beyond the present Sepulchre, it could 
not materially t-liange its direction without considerable 
abruptness. Dr. llobinson observes that the wall could not 
exclude the Holy Sepulchre, unless it "made an angle es- 
" pressly in order to exclude" it; but let it be observed, the 
angle musl be made any how in order to arrive at An.tonia; 
nay, and such an angle he himself makes in his own con- 
jectural description of it. 

Again, it is obvious to remark that, supposing Calvary was 
a place used for the execution and burial of criminala, as is 
not unnatural to suppose and as its name may be taken to 
mean, there was a reason why the wall should avoid it. And we 
know that, wherever it was, it was close upon the wall, both 
from the expression of the Apostle that it was " without the 
" gate," and from the custom of the Jews to fix their places 
of execution on the outside of their cities p. 

But, next, dismissing this question, wc come to this most 
important and remarkable circumstance, which will strike 
most readers even at first sight ; viz. that the author under 
review, whose learning none can question, and whose zeal for 
Scripture all must honour, has fixed the site of Ilezckiah's 
pool by tradition, and tradition aloTie. He says that Ilezekiah 
" built within the city a pool, apparently the same which now 
" exists under Ms name ;" and upon this traditionary deter- 
mination of the pool of Hezekiah he proceeds to deny the 
faithfulness of the tradition concerning the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Yet it does not at all appear why the latter 
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tradition is not r^ good as the former, especially since fer 
greater pains have been taken to ascertain the site of the Se- 
pulclire than that of the pool. Nor can it here be urged that 
springs of water are not of a nature to be formed at willj 
that they have a perpetuity and a possession of the soil which 
mounds, or walls, or sepnlehres have not ; that they are not 
of common occurrence in Jerusalem, and that there is no 
great clioice of pook between which the tradition might err. 
This, indeed, would be an argument, if the pool were any 
more than a resen'oir ; and that too, aa Dr. Robinson himself 
observes, in part at least of modem workmanship ; but as the 
case stands, of course it is quite inapphcable. Nor can he 
intend to make a distinction between Christian tradition and 
Je^rish, aa if the Jews were deserving of more consideration 
and credit than the interested Clergy or the superstitious laity 
of the Cliristian Church. For he candidly admits, that the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian involved the destruction 
of all their local recollections. " It may perhaps be asked," 
he saj-s, " whether there does not e."dst a Jewish tradition, 
" which would also be trustworthy? not in respect to Jeru- 
" safein itself; for the Jews for centuries could approach the 
' Holy City only to weep over it '." By a law of Hadrian 
■ were forbidden to approach within some miles of the 
, and Constantine did but permit them to view it from 
e neighbouring hills. 
I It seems then that our author's argument agfunst the 
!ged site of the Holy Sepulchre depends on a definite 
ingle fact, and for that single fact be offers no proof 
tever, except that very kind of proof, and that not so 
I in its kiud, as that on which the site of the Holy 
ipulchre is at present received. He cannot tell how long 
! reservoir lias been called Hezekiah's Pool, though 
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does tell us that it used to be called by the Monks the 
Pool of the Sepulchre; wliile we know, on the other hand, 
that the Sepulchre was fixed in its present site as much aa 
fifteen hundred years ago. He does not know under what 
circumstanceB the pool was determined to lie Ilczekiah'sj 
whereas we do know that the site of the Sepulchre was 
settled after a public formal examination, and, as it is re- 
ported, with the united aid of learned Jews and Christians, 
and with a unanimous decision. Yet, if the real pool was 
within the wall, and the real Sepulehre without it, and if 
their professed sites are so close to each other that both must 
have been without or both within, (a point which itself, as 
wc have seen, is not at all clear), he asserts that the tradition 
concerning the Sepulchre must be the false, and the tradition 
concerning the pool must be the true''. 

To proceed : it will be observed that Dr. Bobiiison takes 
for granted another point, besides that of the pool being 
really Hezekiah's; viz. that it was within the second wall. 
Certainly it was within the city wall, as it ran in Hezekiah's 
time; but it is obvious to ask, why was it only witliin the 
second wall, and not within the first ? But if it was ivithin 
the first wall, then Dr. Robinson will have proved too much ; 
for he will liave brought up the city of David all across the 



■ Professor Roliiiisoii, after speaking 
of Hippicug, Antoaia, and Hezikiali'B 
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though Dr. Robinson considers he has 
ascertained il. And what reliance is to be 
placed on the site of the pool we have seen 
in the text In like manner Dr. RabinsDn 
can bnl say of Gennalh " appanmllj/ 
" near Hippicua," p. *l 1 1 " doabtlta 
" near Hippicus," p. 461. And of the 
second wail, " Josephus's deacriplion 
" of the second wall is very short and 
" un$ati^aetary," p. *n. And he lo- 
cates the TyropcEQtn differently from 
other writers. Vet on tliese piivatc in- 
ferences from doubtful conjectures on 
Sirobabla asaamptions from unsatis- 
iclory teatiinony, the Catholio Church 
IS to be convicted of fraud snd foUy. 
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valley of the Tyropteum to the ridge of Acta on which the 
Holy Sepulchre stands, and withiii " less than a qnarter of 
p an Enghsh mile" of the iiorth-west coraer of the Temple. 
' It is necessarj' then for his argument that he should clearly 
shew, not only that the pool really was Hezekiah's, but also 
that the second wall was built in Heiekiah's time. On thia 
point, however, he does but speak a* follows ; " Of the date of 
" this erection," i. e. the second wall, " we are no v>here itt- 
" formed; but it taast probabli/ have been older than the time 
" of Hezekiah, who built within the city a pool, apparently 
" the same which now exists under his name'." That is, 
Hezekiah's pool need only be within the second wall, because 
the second wall, not the first, was in Hezekiah's time the 
boundary of the city ; and the second wall, not the first, was 
in Hezekiah's time the boundary of the city, because Heze- 
kiah's pool is only within the second wall. Such is the 
author's proof of the second fact by which he shews that the 

Lurcb of the Sepulchre was built upon a pretended site. 

But it may be asked whether Scripture throws no hght 
"iipon the position of the pool ; for in this way perhaps the 
tradition respecting it may gain an authority which it has 
not in itself. No tradition certainly is tenable which contra- 
dicts Scripture; but many a tradition deser\-es attention or 
commands assent about which Scripture is silent, or to which 

devotes but a few words or a passing allusion. Dr. Ho- 
more rigorous on this point than I should be 
lelf; "this is the point," he says, "to which I would 
" particularly direct the reader's attention, that all Eccle- 
" aiaatical tradition respecting the ancient places in and 

around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine is of no value" 

id he prints the words in capitals,) " except so far as it is 
ipported by circumstances known to us from the Scriptures 
from other contemporary- testimony'," It would seem 
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t>ieii, as if according to bis deliberate principle, distinctly 
and formally avowed, some Scriptural argument ought to be 
fortlicoming in favour of the traditionary settlement of the 
site of Hezekiah's pool ; — what Scripture does say, may he 
told in a very few words. 

In the Second Book of Chronicles we simply read as follows : 
" This same Hezekiah also stopped the upper water-course of 
" Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west-side of the 
" city of David"." Now, what Gihon is, and where, is not here 
the question ; Dr. Robinson has some very interesting remarks 
on the subject, on its concealment by Hezekiah, and on the 
Bubterraneoua channels by which he fed the reservoirs in 
Jerusalem. All that here concerns ua to observe in this 
passage are two distinct statements, each of them quite in- 
consistent with the tradition that the supposed pool of Heze- 
kiah is really the work of that king. First, the inspired 
writer tells us that Hezekiah brought the water into the city 
of David, and the pretended pool is Twt in the city; and 
next, that he brought it to the west side of the city, and the 
pool is on the north. What then can be said, but that this 
author's argument against the truth of the alleged site of the 
Holy Sepulchre is based, not only on a bhnd Je^ri^h tra- 
dition, the like of which he elsewhere reprobates, but on a 
disregard of the sacred text which it is the special object of 
his work to consult ? 

In conclusion I will but draw attention to the light which 
this discussion has thrown upon the estreme improbability, 
which was noticed before entering into it, that the parties 
who aided St. Helena in her search should have placed the 
Sepulchre where we find it, unless it were the true site. If 
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facts are as clear as Dr. Robinson would consider them, tliey 
were too clear for any one to miss them*. If the present 
pool of Ilezekiah was then acknowledged to be such, close 
upon the present Sepulchre, is it credible that, with that in- 
timate knowledge of the letter of the inspired writings which 
no one denies to their timeSj the Clergy of Jerusalem should 
have fised on a site for the SepiJchre in the very heart of the 
city of David ? Did tlie pool escape their eyes, or its title their 
cars, or the sacred test their memory, or the conclusion from 
these data their reason ? Coidd it be, that a pool which 
Scripture says was within the walls, should be situated upon 
a place of esecution which Scripture as surely places without 
them ? And iu like manner we might ask, were it worth 
while, if the stones near the Damascus gate wear an antique 
look now, were they not likely to tell their own story better, 
if they were on the spot then? and have traces of the old 
wall become fainter or stronger in the com-se of years ? and 
had the disposition of the ground undergone more alteration 
then than now, or less, considering Hadrian rebuilt the city 
on the site on which he found it ' ? But it is needless to dwell 
on the improbabihty of an hypothesis, which has been shewn 
to be altogether gratuitous. 

the whole, then, I cannot doubt that the Holy Sepulchre 
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*• Dr. It«Un>on begins by speaking 
efthe "difficulty ariiing from the pre- 
"lent location" of Ihe Sepulchre "in 
" Ihe heart of the city," which " hu 
" been felt by many picas nunds." 
w naliual, an Maundrell ob- 
that the Sepulchre, wbcn 
found, sbould attract lUe city round it 1 
Again, why i> it not adifflculty that Sion 
u now so deserted ? Is not this extenaion, 
if not change, of lite, wlmt happens to 
all ciiie* of any aUnding ? was Dr. Ro- 
trinaon aceptical about St Giles's in ihe 
Pialda when be came to Londou I Ptnw 
Gregory was perfeutly aware of the 
change of site of the city. " Hoc 
" quoque quod additur, " he saya. 
" ' Non rcliiiqiiant in le lapideti) super 



' lapideui,' etiam ipsa jam ejusdeni 

dum nunc in eo loco constructa est, 
ubi Mlra porlam fuerat Dominus 
crucifixos, prior ilia Jerusalem, ut 
dicitui, funditus est eversa." Bom. 
I Evang. 39. init 

r Those who deny that the Pagan 
Temple was built on Ihe site of thu 
Sepulchre, have to account for the utter 
DbUvion, to which on their hypothesis 
the place of out Lord's cruci&iiOD waa 
contijcned ; whereas Ihe citcuni stances 
attendant on that profanation which the 
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was really discovered, as Euscbius declares it to have been; 
and I am as little disposed to deuy that the Cross was dis- 
covered also, as that the relics of St, Cuthbert or the coffin 
of Bishop Coverdalo have been found in our own day. 

G. The Death of Anus. 
Constantine being gained over by the Arian party, called 
Arias to Constantinople, with the intention of obliging 
Alexander, the Bishop of that see, to restore him to the com- 
munion of the Church. The old man, who was at that time 
ninetj'-aeven years of age, betook liimself with his people to 
prayer and fasting. He shut himself up in the church and 
continued in supplication for several days and nights. The 
coming Sunday was appointed for the reception of Arius, and 
on the preceding day Alexander was sunamoned before Con- 
stantine, and commanded to comply with his wish. On his 
refusal the Emperor grew angry, and Alexander withdrew in 
silence to tu-ge the cause of Catholic truth with greater 
earnestness in a more suitable Presence. He fell on hia fece 
before the Altar, and he conjured Christ, the Lord of all and 
King of kings, to deliver tlie Church from the danger and 
disgrace which threatened it. One of the persons attendant 
on him was Macarius, from whom St. Athanastus relates it. 
Macariua followed his prayer as he spoke it, and it ran 
thus r — " If Arius communicates to-morrow, let Thon Thy 
" servant depart, and destroy not the righteous with the 
" wicked. But if Thou sparest Thy Church, and 1 know 
" Thou sparest it, have respect unto the words of the Euse- 
" bians, and give not Thine heritage unto ruin and reproach; 
" and take Arius away, lest if he enter into the Church, Ids 
" heresy seem to enter with him, and henceforth rehgion 
" be counted as irreligion '." This prayer is said to have 
been offered about 3 p. m. on the Saturdav ; that same even- 
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ing Arius was in tLe great square of ConstautiDe, wlieii he 
was suddenly seized with indisposition. On retiriiig, he was 
overtaken by what is commonly considered to be the fate of 
Judas, as described in the Book of Acts. Tlie building where 
tlu3 event took place became a record of it to fiiture times, 
and, as Socrates tells us, " rendered the manner of his death 
" ever memorable, all passers-by pointing the finger at it'." 
Now of this occurrence it is obWous to remark first of all, 
that it is strictly of an historical character. It enters into the 
public transactions of the times, and is one of a chain of events 
which are linked together, and form a whole. It has a mean- 
ing, and gives a meaning to the course of action in which it 
is found. It is in no sense what Paley calb " naked history," 
and in this respect differs from certain otiier extraoidinary 
occurrences, such, for instance, as are recorded in the lives of 
the Monks; nay from certain miracles of Scripture, such as 
St. Paul's preservation from the viper, of which nothing 
comes, and still more the resurrection wrought by Elisha's 
bones. " It has been said," saya Paley, " that if the pro- 
" digies of the Jewish history had been found only in frag- 
" ments of Manetho or Berosus, we should have paid uo 
" regard to them ; and I am willing to admit this. If we 

Iiew nothing of the facts, but from the fragment ; if we 

sssed no proof that these accounts had been credited and 

1 upon from times, probably, as ancient as the accounts 

we had no visible effects connected with the 

istoiy, no subsequent or collateral testimony to confirm it ; 

pder these circumstances I think that it would be unde- 
rving of credit." He goes on to say that this is not the 

i as regards the introduction of Christianity ; nor, as we 

T ftdd, as regards the history of Arius. 

^ain it must be observed that this is more strictly a 
icle of the Church, than many wliich occiu" within her 
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pale and ninong her membera ; that is, it is done by the 
Cliurch, as the Churcli. Though it bears a tentative character, 
it in the result of a solemn intercession, a solemn anathema, 
of the Chnrch. Miracles happened in the kingdom of Israel, 
where there was no Church ; but here is a contest between 
an Emperor aud a heresy on the one side, and the Churcb 
on the other; the Cliurch speaks through her constituted 
authorities, and the judgment which is inflicted on her 
euemy is an attestation to her dirinity. 

Further, it was done iu the presence of hostile power, which 
was awed by it, and altered its line of action in consequence, 
Paley observes, wheu arguing for the miracles of the Gospel, 
We lay out of the case those which come merely in affirm- 
ance of opinions already formed. It has long been ob- 
served that Popish miracles happen in Popish countries, 
that they make no converts. In the moral, as in the 
natural world, it ia change which requires a cause. Men 
' are easily fortified in their old opinions, driven from them 
with great difficulty ''." Now the event iu question was a 
Catholic miracle in an Arian city, before an Arian court, 
amid a prevalent Ariauism extendiug itself all through the 
East. 

" But after all, was it a miracle ? for if not, we are labooriug 
" at a proof, of which nothing comes." The more immediate 
answer to this question has already been suggested several 
times. When a Bishop with his flock prays night and day 
against a heretic, and at length begs of Clod to take him away, 
aud when be is suddenly taken away almost at the moment of 
bis triumph, and that by a death awfully significant, from its 
likeness to one recorded in Scripture, is it not trifling to ask 
whether such an occurrence comes up to the definition of a 
miracle ? the question is not whether it is formally a miracle, 
but whether it is an event, the like of which persona, who 

'' Kviden<:es, pari ii. ch. 1. 
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deny that miracles continue, will consent that the Church 
should be considered still able to perform. If they are 
willing to allow to the Church such exti-aordinary protection, 
it is for them to draw the line to the satisfaction of people in 
general, between these and strictly miracnloua events ; if on 
the other hand tbcy deny their occurrence in the times of 
the Church, then there is BufB.cicnt reason for our appealing 
here to the history of Arius in proof of the affirmative. This is 
what suggests itself at first sight ; however, that it was really 
miraculous, Gibbon surely is a sufficient voucher. " Those," 
he says, " who press tlie hteral narrative of the death of 
" Arina, must make their option between poison and miracle," 
Now, considering that this awful occurrence took place in an 
Ariau city and court, and in the face of powerful and quick- 
sighted adversaries, who had every means and every interest 
to detect an act of such dreadful wickedness, as Gibbon in- 
sinuates, sorely, patting aside all higher considerations, there 
are insuperable difficulties in the theory of poisoni while those 
who do not deny the moral governance of God and the 
heretical and ungodly chai'aeter of Arianism, wil! have no 
difficulty in referring the catastrophe to miracle. 

One other question may he asked, though it is of a doctrinal 
nature, and therefore hardly needs to be considered here ; 
whether so solemn a denunciation as that adopted by Alex- 
ander, and so positive a reference of the event which followed 
to that denunciation as a cause, are not modes of acting and 
judging uncongenial to the Christian religion. One passage 
there certainly is in the New Testament, which at first sight 
seems in opposition of it. When James and John wished to be 
allowed to call down fire from heaven upon the Samaritans, as 
Ehjah had done upon Ahaziah's messengers, Christ answered, 
" Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; For the Son 
" of man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them." 
However, it is obvious to reply first, that EHjah, in the pas- 
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sage in question, called down a miracolous ptmislimeiit on tlie 
eoldien of Ahaziah in hia own defence ; and it is observable, 
that the Apostles asked leave to do the same, when the Sa- 
maritans had refused to receive their Lord and them : whereaa 
the great rule of the Gospel is to " avenge not ourselves, bat 
" rather give place unto wrath," as our Lord exemplified 
when " thev went to another village." But whether there be 
anj force in this distinction or not, certain it is that in the 
Acts, in which we surely have the principles of the Gospel 
drawn out into action, two precedents occur in justification of 
the conduct of St. Alexander, one given ns by St. Peter and 
the other h_v St. Paul; St. Peter's denunciation of Ananias and 
Sapphira was followed by their iostantaneoas deathsj St. Paul's 
denunciation of Elymas by his immediate blindness. These 
instances, moreover, suggest that our Lord's earthly ministry 
might probably be conducted on lUtferent laws fi-om thosewhich 
belonged to His risen power, when the Spirit had descended 
and light was spread abroad ; according to the text in which 
blasphemy against the Son of man and blasphemy against the 
Spirit are contrasted. Hence St. Paul calls EljTnas, who was 
" seeking to turn away the deputy from the faith," an " enemg 
" of all righteousness," and a " perverter of the right ways of 
" the Lord ;" and St. Peter still more expressly acquses Ana- 
nias and his wife of " lying against the Holy Ghost," and 
" tempting the Spirit of the Lord." It is obvious also to 
refer to St. Paul's imprecation on Alexander, the copper- 
smith, that the Lord would reward him according to his 
works. Here St. Paul, who bad the gift of inspiration, 
speaks of Alexander personally ; but the Bishops of the 
Church did not venture so much as this ; they did but con- 
template her enemies in their opposition, as heretics or 
rebels, and dealt with tliem accordingly, without any direct 
reference to their real and absolute state in the sight of 
God. 



riERY EKCPTION AT THE JEWISH TEUPLE. 

7. The fiery eruption on Juliim'» attempt to rebuild the 
Jewish Temple. 

Bkliop Warburton, aa is well known, has written in defence 
of the miraculous character of the earthquake and tiery 
eruption which defeated the attempt of the £niperor Julian 
to rebuild the Jewish Temple. Tlioush in many most im- 
portant respects he shews his dissent from the riew of the Ec- 
clesiastical miracles taken in these pages, yet the propositions 
which he lays down in the comnieneement of his work are 
precisely those which it has beeu here attempted to maintain ; 
first, '■ that all the miracles recorded in Church history are 
"not forgeries or delusions;" nest, "that their evidence 
" doth not stand on the same foot of credit with the miracles 
" recorded in Gospel history." In drawing out the facts and 
the evidence of the miracle in question, I shall avail myself of 
the work of this learned and able writer, witli which 1 agree 
in the main, though of course there is room for ditFcrence 
of opinion, both as regards the details of the one and the 
other, and the view to he taken of them. 

In the year 363 Julian in the course of hia systematic 
hostilities agiunst Christianity, detei-mined to rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The undertaking was conducted on a 
magnificent scale, large suras being assigned out of the piiblic 
revenue for its execution. Alypius, an intimate friend of Julian, 
was set over the work ; the Jews aided him with a vast collection 
of materials and of workmen. Both sexes, all ranks, took 
part in the labour, entering upon the ruins, clearing away the 
mbbish, and laying bare the foundations '. What followed, 
is attested by a number of authorities, who agree with each 
other in all substantial respects, though, as was to be expected. 
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no single writer relates every one of tlie particulars. First, 
we have the contemporary testimony of the Pagan Iilstorian 
Amniianus Marcellinus, and we may add of Julian himself; 
then of St. Gregorj' Nazianzen*', St. Ambrose, and St. Chij- 
sostom, who were more or less contemporaries; and of Ku- 
finus, Socrates, Sozomeu, and Tlieodoret of the century fol- 
lowing. They declare as follows : — the work was interrupted 
by a riolent whirlwind, says Theodoret, which scattered about 
vast quantities of lime, sand, and other loose materials col- 
lected for the building. A storm of thunder aud lightnii^ 
followed; fire fell, says Socrates; and the workmen's tools, 
the spades, tlio axes, and the saws, were melted down. Then 
came an eartliquake, which threw up the atones of the old 
foundations of the Temple, says Socrates; filled up the cs- 
cavation, says Theodoret, which had been made for the new 
foundations ; and, Ets Rufiuus adds, threw down the buildings 
in the neighbourhood, and especially the pubUc porticoes, in 
which were numbers of the Jews who had been aiding the 
undertaking, and who were buried in the ruins. The work- 
men returned to their work ; but from the recesses laid open by 
the earthquake, balls of fire burst out, saya Ammianus ; and 
that, again and again, as often as they renewed the attempt; 
the fiery mass, saya Rufinus, ranged up aud down the street 
for hours ; and St. Gregory, that, when some fled to a neigh- 
bouring church for safety, the fire met them at the door and 
forced them back with the loss either of life or of their es- 
tremities. At length the commotion ceaaed ; a calm suc- 
ceeded; and, as St. Gregory adds, ui the sky appeared a 
luminous Cross surrounded by a circle. Nay, upon the gar- 
menta aud upon the bodies of the persons present Crosses 
were impressed, says St. Gregory; which were luminous by 
night, says Rufinus ; aud at other times of a dark colour, 

' Oral, r. *— 7 The Orotion was composed the very yen of Ihe miracle. 
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says Tlieodoret; and would not wash out, adds Socrates. In 
consequence, the attempt was abandoned '. 

There is no reason for doubting any part of this narrative ; 
however, enough mil remain if we accept only the pagan and 
contemporaneous account given us by Amminnus, who, to 
use the words of Warburton, was " a contemporary writer, of 
" uoble extraction, a friend and admirer of Julian, and his 
" companion in arms, a man of affairs, learned, candid, and 
" impartial, a lover of truth, and the best historian of his 
" times," and " a Pagan professed and declared." — " Though 
" Julian," saya this writer, " with anxious anticipation of con- 
" tingencies of every kind, was keeiJy engaged in the prose- 
" cution of the numberless arrangements incident to his 
• [Persian] espedition, yet that no place might be without 
" its share in his energy, and that the memory of his reign 
' might continue in tlie greatness of his works, he thought 
" of rebuilding at an extravagant expense the proud Temple 
" once at Jerusalem, which after many conflicts and much 
" blood shed, in the siege under Vespasian first and then 

I " Titus, was with difficulty taken ; and he committed the 

■' accomplishment of this task to Alypius of Antioch, who 

' had before that been Lieutenant of Britain. Alypius thcre- 

^•* fore set himself \igoroiisly to the work, and was seconded 

['" by the governor of the province; when fearful balls of fire, 
' breaking out near the foundations, continued their attacks, 

I " till the workmen, after repeated acorchings, could approach 
' no more ; and thus the fierce element obstinately repelling 
i! them, he gave over his attempt ^" 
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" or lutly, did the CbristiaDs tbem- 
■' nelvBs defeat this iniult by opposing 
" force lo foire 7 One or otber of tbeae 
" causes muat be given to accoont iu ■ 
" natural way for the defeat" Julian, 
p. 7fi. 

' Hist. " Why need I Iniisl on 

" the conduct of bo fair an adveraary an 
" Marcellinui, when Libuiiut, tad lbs 
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Julian too seems awkwardly to allude to it in a fi-agment 
of a letter or oration, which Warburton lias pointed out, 
and whicli is so curious an evidence of his defeat and its 
extraordinary circumstances, that it may be fitly introduced 
in this place. He is encouraging the zeal of the Pagans for 
the honour of their divinitiesj and he says ; " Let no one dia- 
" believe the gods, from seeing and hearing that their statues 
" and their temples have been insulted in some quarters. 
" Let no one beguile us by his speeches, or unsettle U3 on 
" the score of Providence ; for those who reproach us on this 
" head, I mean, the Prophets of the Jews, what will they say 
" about their own Temple, which has been thrice overthrown, 
" and is not even now rising * ? This I have said with no wish 
" to reproach them, inasmuch as I myself, at so late a day, 
" had in purpose to rebuild it for the honour of Him who 
" was worshipped there. Here I have alluded to it, with the 
" purpose of shewing, that of human things nothing is im- 
" perishable, and that the Prophets who wrote as I have men- 
" tioned, raved, and were but the gossips of canting old 
" women. Nothing, indeed, contradicts the notion of that 



" rest of Juliaii's MpliisU, those bigots 
" to Paganiatn, and inflamers of their 
" miuter'B rallies, dsred not bo mucb 
" as mutter the least suspicion of this 
" nature. Nor was their tileni^e the ef- 
" feet of fear, or want of goodwill. In 
" more dangerous and ofTensive matters 
" they spolu iVeely, and with insolence 
"enough! f"' when the Chriatians 
" erery where gave out that the death 
" of Julian was miraculous, these 
" friends of hia publicly maintained 
" that he was basely assassinBteii hy a 
" Ciiristian aoldierj and undertook to 
" make good the eliarye, at their own 
" peril, if the Emperor would appoint 
" commisssriea to examine the fact" 
Jtilixn, p. SSO. 

s FabriciuB and Do la Dlet«rie con- 
flider the " three times " to include 
Julian's own attempt lo rebuild, yet 
is harsh, as Warburton obsei 
a hindrance in rebuilding, 
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destruction of the building, though the 
hindrance was a destruction as far as it 
went. But Lardner and Warburton 
seem to mistake when they argue against 
Fabriciua that lynpaiili-Bv B) oSIi wr 
meana "nol taited again lo thii dmy," 
whereas it must rather be construed "not 
Toing" oi"\acatrni>fbmlding." War- 
burton reckons the alterations and ad- 
ditions under Herod aa by impUcatioo 
a destruction of the second Temple ; and 
as another hypatheaia he suggests the 
protLUiation under Antiocbus. Lardner 
thinks Julian spoke laguely or rhe- 
torically, or that he referred to the cala- 
mities which came upon Jerusalem iu 
the time of Adrian. " Julien loin de 
" conclure de ce qui £tait arrive k 3e- 
" rusalem la veritfi de la relipon Chrf- 
" tienne, en inferoit que le revelation 
" judaiqueitoitfauise." De la Bleterie. 
Julian, V. p. 399. 
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" God being great, but He ia unfortunate in His Prophets 
" and interpreters ; I say that they did not take care to 
" purify their souls by a course of education, nor to open their 
" fast-closed eyes, nor to dissipate the darkness which lay on 
" tliem. And, like men who see a great light through a mist, 
" not clearly nor distinctly, and take it not for pure light, but 
" iarfire, and are bUnd to all things around about it, they cry 
" out loudly, ' Shudder and fear ; fire, flame, death, sword, 
" ' lance,' expressing by many words that one destructive pro- 
" perty of Jlre\" When it ia considered that Julian was, as 
it were, defeated by the Prophets of that very people he was 
aiding ; that he desired to rebuild the Jewish Temple, and the 
Christians declared that he could not, for the Jewish Prophets 
themselves had made it impossible; we surely may beheve, 
that in the foregoing passage this was the thought which was 
passing in his mind, while the prophetic emblem of fire 
haunted biro, which bad been so recently exhibited in the 
catastrophe by which he had been baffled. 

The fact then cannot be doubted ' ; it may be asked, how- 
ever, whether the perpetual ruin of the Temple was actually 
predicted in the Prophets ; and if not, what was the drift of 
this miracle, and how it was connected with the Church. It 
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^ Page S95. Ed. Spuih. LBrdni 
conteuds that this letter from ila tai 
must have been writleti b^ore any a 
tempt 10 rebuild the Temple i whii 
indeed he conaideii Julian never 
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' II is objecled by Lardiier tliat SL 
Jerome, Pradentiua, nnd OroBiui, are 
rilent about Ihe miracle. Others liave 
sliced ttie iilenoe of St Cyril of Jeru- 






: if, ■! 



•r of cc 



good leslimony ia 

niue othi^r good testimony ia wanting, 
llieni will b? few facts of history certain. 
Why should Ammianus be untrue, be- 
cause Jerome ia ailent' Sometitnea the 
Mitoriety of a bet leads to ita being 



passed over. Moylc ie " uuwilling to 
" reject all [miraclea since the days of 
" the Apoallea] without reserve, for Ihe 
" aake of a very remarkable one which 
" happened at tlie rebuilding of the 
■' Temple," &c. Poath. Works, vol. i. 
p. 101. He profesaea to be iuQuenced 
by the testimony and t)ie antcoedent 

Erobflbilily. Douglas spesks of War- 
urton's defenee of it as " a work written 
" with a solidity of argument which 
" might always have been enpecled 
" from the aullior, and with a apiril of 
" candour which his enemiea thought 
"him incapable of." Theae admiasions 
are very strong considering the authora. 
Mosheim takea the some side. J. Bas- 
nage, Lardiier, Uey, &c take the coii- 
trarj-. 
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is connected with the Church and the Prophets by one circum- 
stnnce, if by no other, and that a remarkable one ; that before 
the actual attempt to rcliuild, a Bisliop of the Cliurch had 
denounced it, prophesied its failure, and that from the light 
thrown npon tlie subject by the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
" Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem," says Socrates, "bearing in 
" mind the words of the Prophet Daniel, which Chi-ist had 
" confirmed in the Holy Gospels, declared to many before- 
" hand, tliat now the time was come, when stone should not 
" remain upon stone for that Temple, but the Saviour's pro- 
" phecy should be fulfilled ''." St. Cyril eeema to have 
argued that since our Lord prophesied the utter destruction 
of the Temple, and since that destruction was not yet fiilly 
accomplished, but oidy in course of accomplishment, for the 
old foundations at that time still remained, therefore Julian 
was reversing the Divine order of tilings and building up 
when God was engaged in casting down, and in consequence 
was sure to fail. And as Julian probably understood Daniel's 
and our Lord's words in the same way, and did set himself 
deliberately and professedly to contravene them, as apparently 
fulfilled in the fortunes of the Temple, he was evidently 
placing himself in open hostility to Christ and His Prophet, 
and challenging Him to the encounter. No circumstances 
then could bo more fitting for the interposition of a miracle 
in frustration of his undertaking. 

The same conclusion may be argued from our Lord's vrords 
to the Samaritan woman. He does not indeed mention the 
Temple by name, but He must be considered to allude to it, 

. Laraner(Tesl 



ch, 46. 3.) BSTG, that " it is very ibsurd 


" Antichrist shall eomc at a liva «,he* 


" focanyCbristianBtotBlk in this man- 
"ner. Chiiit'a words had been fulfilled 


" there shall not be lell one stone upon 


" another in the Temple," This was 


■' slrooat 300 years before ;" and reTers 


written before Julian's attempt j and 


to Eufinua as giving the true aeeount 




of St. Cyril's words, viz, that " it could 


prophecy of " not one stone upon an- 


" not be that the Jews should he abis 


" olher- not fulfilled even then. Hon.. 


" to lay them stone upon stone;" hut 


7S. in Matlh. 


St. Cyril himself expressly says what 
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I when He eaya that meu should not " worship at Jerusalem." 
They were indeed to worship there, as every where, but to 
worship without the Temple ; and that because they were to 
Irorslup "ill spirit and in truth." A spiritual worship was 
incompatible with the Judaic services ; so that when Chris- 
tianity appeared the Temple was destroyed. Julian then, in 
building again the Temple, was doing what he could to falsify 
Chriatiauity. 

But again, the Jewish Temple was confessedly the centre 

F the Jewish worship and polity; to rebuild the Temple 

■41160, was to establish the Jews, as Jews, in tltcir own land, 

1 event, which, if prophecy is sure, never is to be. " The 

I " building of [the Temple,] " saya Mr, Davison, " was directed 

"for this reason, that God had given 'rest to His people,' 

" and henceforth would not suffer them to wander or be dia- 

I " turbed ; 80 long aa they enjoyed the privilege of being Jlis 

" people at all. ' Moreover, I will appoint a place for My 

" ' people Israel, and will plant thcra, that they may dwell 

" ' in a place of their own, and mone no more.' This promise 

" of rest was connected with the Temple, for it was spoken 

" when God confirmed and commanded the design of building 

" it." He continues presently, " Their national estate was 

" henceforth attached to this Temple, It fell with them ; 

' when they returned and became a people again, it rose 

" also . . Excei>ting around this Temple, they have never been 

" able to settle themsclvea as a people, nor find a public 

f " home for their nation or their religion . . So that the long 

" desolation of their Temple, and their lasting removal from 

" the seat of it, are no inconsiderable proofs that t^ian polity 

" and peculiar law are come to an end in the purposes of 

I " Providence, and according to the intention of the Tcmple- 

r " appointment, as well as in the fact '." Julian then, in 

I proposing to rebuild the Jewish Temple, aimed at the re- 

' Disioutiei. on Prophecy, v. 2. 1 2. 
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establishment of Judaism, — of that ceremoniiil religion, which 
in ita day indeed had been the instnimeiit of Di\iDe Provi- 
dence towards higher blessings in store, and those for all 
men, but which, when those blessings were come, forthwith 
was disannulled in the Divine counsels "for the weakness 
" and unprofitableness thereof." 

And nest the question may be asked whether there was 
after all any miracle in the case, as in the instance of most of 
the other extraordinary occurrences which have passed under 
review. The luminous Crosses upon the garments and bodies 
of the persona present, were apparently of a pliosphoric na- 
ture™; the Cross in the air resembled meteoric phenomena; the 
earthquake and balls of fire had a volcanic origin ; and other 
marvellous circumstances are referrible to electricity. This 
all may be very true °, and yet it may be true also that the 
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"Whni has a stronger appearance 
of them 



ladictlo 






^ that these 
<< ahining and lodUted, and another 
" that they were sombroui! and dark 
" coloured 1 yet this apparent contra- 
" diction asnets us in the discoveTy of 
" one of theit physical properties ; and 
" that discovery helps ua to reconcile 
" the contradiction, as we liiid they were 
" blaob by day and lucid hy □ight." 
Julian, p. 150. 

" Warburton supplies us with Ihe 
following parallels: — "But to put Ihe 
" matter out of doubt I sball produce 
" a passage from the Adversaria of 
" Ihe fainoua 
" while i 
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England, and, ss his eon 

"indebted for it), about the year leiO— 
" 1611. ItfollowB in these words: 'This 
■ ' day the Lord Bishop of Eljr, [An- 

laid he had received the 
" ' account frommanyhaiids, but chiefly 
" ' frnmthe Lord BishopofWells, lately 

was succeeded by the Lord 

j; that in the city of Wells, 

;en years ago, one sum- 

e people were at 

tlie Cathedral 

' Church, they heard, as il thundered, 



dreadful, so that the whole congre- 
gation, aflbcted alike, threw them- 
selves on their knees at this terrify- 
ing sound. It appeared the light- 



; fell I 



the E 



harm to an_y one. So far 
then there was nothing, but what is 
common in the like cases. Ttie 
wonderful part was this, which afttr- 
wards was talcen notice of by many, 
that the marks of a croas were Found 
to have been imprinted on the bodies 
of thoae who were then at Ditine 
service in the Cathudral. The Bi- 
shop of Wells told my Lord of Ely 
"' "'■ 'Lfe(a woman of uncommon 
' ' ■ id informed 
;le. that she 
had then the miurk of a crass im- 
pressed upon her body. Which tala 
when the Bishop treated as absurd 
bis wife exposed the part, nnd gave 
him ocular proof. Ho afterwardi 
observed that he had upon himself 
on his arm (as I take it) the plainest 
markofa+. Others had it on the 
sliDulder, the breast, Ihe back, or 
other parts. This aoeount that great 
man my Lord of Ely gave me in 
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^^^ immediate cause, which set oU these varioua ageuts in mo- 
^^^ tion aud coiubiued them fur one work, was supematnralj 
^^Kjust as the agency of mind on matter, in speaking, walking, 
^^K writingj eatiug, and the like, is not subject to physical laws 
though manifesting itself through them ". Again, even sup- 
posing that these phenomena were not in themselves mira- 
culous, yet surely theii- concurrence with the moral system 
of things, their happening at that time and place and iu that 
aubserriency to the declarations of ancient prophecy, is in 
itself of the natm-e of a miracle, It is observable too, that 
though the Cross in tlie air be attributable to meteoric causes, 
yet such au occurrence is after all very uuusual ; now we read of 



" ' tetraneal effluvia may produce effects 
I " ' uid therefore probahly be of natures 
" ' very uncommon, irregular, and, if I 
"'may ao speak, extravagant, may 
" ' appear in tbose prodigious croaaes 



' that vri 






iSflO, in Ihe Kingdon 
after the eruption of 
intain Vesuvius; of wl; 



1 particular 




' Naplei 

' prodigiea thi 
^' given an at 

' ' Diatribe; for inese crosses nere seen 
' ' on linen gonaents, ss sliirt- sleeves, 

' ' 'a aprons, that liad laiu open 

■ii, and upon the exposed 
' 'part* of sheeta, wlitcb is the less to 
' ' be admired, because, as Kirclicr 
' ' fairly guesses, the mineral vapours 
'were, by the texture that belongs to 
''linen, (which consists of threads 
one another, for tbe most 
ir near right angles) easily 
' ' determined to run along in almost 
' * atnugbt lines crossing each other, 
and consequently to frame spots re- 
sembling some one and some another 
kind of crosses. These were ei- 
tremely numnous in the several 
parts of the Kingdom of Naples, in- 
Knnnch that the Jesuit that sent the 
relatiDn to Kircher says that he 
himself found thirty in one AlUr- 
elolh, that fifieen were found upon 
the smoek-sleeve of a woman, and 
that he reckoned eight in a boy^s 
band: also their colour and magni- 
tude Here very unequal, and their 
figures disvrepanl, as may appear by 
many {uctures of tlicm drawn by (he 



" ' with simple water, but required 
" 'soapi their duration was also un- 
" ' equal, some lasting ten or fifteen 
" ' days, and others longer, before they 
" ' disappeared.' " Julian, p. 1!S. 

° "The mineral and metallic sub- 
" stances which, by their accidental fer- 
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of the place Oom which they 
" issued ; but in ait likelihood Ihey 
" would hone there ilrpi, and still con- 
" tinued in the quiet jnnoiious stale 
" in which they had so long remained, 
" had not the breath of the Lord autelct 
" and kindled them. But when the 
" Divine Power had tlius iiiiraeulouely 
" interposed to iCir up the rage of these 
" liery elements and yet to restrain 
' ' tlieir fury to the objects of His veuge- 
" ance, He then again sulTered them to 
" do their urdimiry offire ; because na- 
" ture, thus directed, would, by the 

" the ends of the moral designation." 
Julian, p. 246. Again, " We see why 
" fire was the scourge employed ; as we 
" may be sure water would nave been, 
" were tbe region of Judea natuiallj 
" subject to inundations. Form' ' 



It of Cud's 



" probable that He would erttile 
" elements fur tliis purpose, hut 
" those which already lay ' 

" against the day of visitat 



"" ibid! 
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three such occurrences iu the course of the fifty years Tietween 
Constautine's accession to power and Julian, during which 
period Cliristifinity was eflfectiug its risible triumph and 
establishment in the world; — riz. the Cross at the conver- 
sion of Constantine, that which hung over Jerusalem in the 
reign of Conatantius, and the Cross which forms part of the 
awful events now iii question ; and while any accumulation 
of extraordinary phenomena creates a difficulty in finding a 
cause in nature adequate to their production, the recurrence 
of the same phenomena argues design, or the interference of 
agency beyond nature. It must be added too that the occur- 
rence of a whirlwind, an earthquake, and a fire, especially 
reminds us of Elijah's vision in Horeh, and again of the 
manifestation of the Divine Presence in the first and fourth 
of the Acts, yet there is no appearance that the writers to 
whom we have referred, had these events iu their mind; 
rather it is only by the union of their separate testimonies, 
each incomplete in itself, that the parallel is formed P. More- 
over the events in question did the work of a miracle; 
they defeated powerful euemies, who would not have been 
unwilling to detect imposture, and who would not have 
been deterred from their purpose by interruptions which 
are extraordinary only in a relation. If the purpose of the 
Scripture miracles be to enforce on the minds of men an im- 
pression of the present agency and of the wiU of God, His ap- 
proval of one man or doctrine, and His disapproval of another, 
not even the clearest of those recorded in the Gospel could 
have secured this object more effectually than did the wonder- 
ful occurrence in question. And did we see at this day a great 
attempt made to reinstate the Jews as Jews in their own land, 
to build their Temple and to recommence their sacrifices, did 



f It should be observed ihat Ihe oriler 
1 whicli the miraculous phenomena 
ave been arranged above is not found 
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the enemies of the Catholie Church fonvard it, did heretical 
bodies and their officials ou the spot take part in it, and did 
some catastrophe, as sudden and unexpected aa the fiery 
eruption, befall the attempt, I coneeive, whatever became of 
abstract deiiuitions, we should feel it to be a Divine inter- 
ference, bringing with it its own evidence, and needing no 
interpretation. It must .be recollected, too, that certain of 
the miracles of Scripture, such as the destruction of Sodom, 
may be plausibly attributed to physical causes ; yet this is 
no disparagement of their Divine character. And lastly, 
as to the extravagance of some writers who have considered 
the miracle an artifice of the Christian body, the same 
scepticism which has wantonly ascribed it to combustibles of 
the nature of gunpowder, has at other times suggested a 
like explanation of the thunders and lightnings when the 
Law was given, and of the deaths of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. 

8. Recovery of the Blind Man by the Relics of St. Gervasius 
and St. Protasius at Milan. 

Tbe history of this miracle occurs in the present volume '', 
and attention has been drawn to it in a work which appeared 
several years since'. Yet it is so memorable an act of Divine 
Power, that one or two additional remarks upon it cannot be 
out of place. 

The broad facts connected with it are these : St. Ambrose 
with a large portion of the population of Milan was resisting 
the Empress Justina in her attempt to seize on one of the 
churches of the city for Arian worship. In the course of the 
contest he had occasion to seek for the relics of Martyrs, to 
place iji a new church which was to be dedicated ; and he 
found two skeletons, with a quantity of fresh blood, the mira- 
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eulous tokeu of martyrdom. Miracles followed, both cures 
Hud exorcisms ; and at length, as he was moviiig the relica to 
a neighbouring church, a bhud man touched the clutL which 
covered them and regained hia sight. The Empress in con- 
sequence relinquished the contest : and the subject of the 
miracle dedicated liimself to religious service in the Church 
of the Martyrs, where he seems to have remained till hia 
death. These facts are attested by St. Ambrose himself, 
several times by St. Augustine, and by Paulinua secretary to 
St. Ambrose in Ms Life of the Saint addressed to St. Au- 
gustine. 

This miracle, it is to be presumed, will satisfy the testa 
which Douglas provides for verifying events of that nature. 
That author lays down, as we have already seen, that miracles 
are to be suspected, when the accounts of them were first pub- 
lished long after tlm time or far from the place of their alleged 
occurrence ; or, if not, yet were not then and there subjected 
to examination. Now in the instance before ua we have the 
direct testimony of three contemporaries, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and Paulinus; two of whom at the least were 
present at the vcjy time and place, and one wrote his ac- 
count immediately upon or during the events, as they pro- 
ceeded. These three witnesses agree together in all sub- 
stantial matters ; and the third, who writes twenty-six years 
after the miracle, when St. Ambrose was dead, uuhke many 
reporters of miracles, adds nothing to the narrative, as St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine left it. Douglas observes in 
explanation of the third of his conditions, that we may 
suspect miracles of having " been admitted without examina- 
" tion, first, if they coincided with the favourite opinions and 
" auperatitioua prejudices of those to whom they were re- 
" ported, and who on that account might be eager to reeeii-e 
"them without; c^^deneeJ secondly, if they were set on 
" foot, or at least were encouraged and supported by those 
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" who alone Lad the power of detecting the fraud, and who 
" could preveiit any examiuatioii which might tend to imde- 
" ceive the world =." Now here all the power was on tlic 
side of those against whom the miracle was wrought ; and, 
though the popular feeling was with St. Ambrose, yet the 
whole city had had an Arian clergy for nearly twenty yearSj 
and could not but be in a measure under Arian influence. 
But however this might be, at least Ambrose had to cope 
with Arian princes armed with despotic power, an Arian court, 
an Arian communion lately dominant, and still orgauized 
with a bishop at its head. His enemies had already made at- 
tempts to assassinate him ; and again, to seize his person, and 
to carry him off from the city. They had hitherto been the aa- 
sailanta, and he had remained passive. Now, however, he had 
at last ventured on what in ita effects was an aggressive act- 
He has to dedicate a Church, and he searches for relics of 
Martyrs, He is said to find them ; mii'aclea foUow ; the sick 
and possessed are cured; at length iu the pubhe street, in 
broad day, while the relics are passing, a blind man, well 
kuown in the place by name, by trade, by person, and by 
his calamity, professes to recover hia sight by mcaus of them. 
Here surely is a plain challenge made to the enemies of tlie 
Church, almost as direct as Ehjah's to the idolatrous court 
and false prophets of Israel, St, Ambrose supplies them 
with materials, nor would they want the good will, to detect 
a fraud, if fraud there be. Yet they are utterly tmable to 
cope with him. They denied the miracle iudeed, and they 
could not do otherwise, if they were to remain Arians ; aa 
Protestant writers deny it now, that they may not be forced 
to be Catholics. They denied the miracle, and St. Ambrose, 
iu a sermon preached at the time, plaiuly tells us that they 
did ; but they did not hazard any couuter statement or distinct 
cxplanatiou of the facts of the case. Tliey did not so much 

■ PngM 28, 52. 
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aa the Jews, who, on tlie Resurrection, at least said that our 
Lord's Body was stolen away by night. They did nothing 
but deny, — except indeed we let their actions apeak for them. 
One tiling then they did; they gave over the contest. The 
niiracle was successful. 

This niiracle answers to Leslie's criteria also. It was sen- 
sible ; it was public ; and the subject of it became a monu- 
ment of it, and that with a profession that he was so. He 
remained on the spot, and dedicated himself to God's service 
in the Church of the Martyrs who had been the means of his 
cure ; thus by his mode of life proclaiming the mercy which 
had been wrought for him, and by his presence challenging 
esamiuation. 

An attempt has lately been made to resolve this miracle into a 
mere trick of priestcraft ; but doubtless the Arians would have 
been beforehand with the present objector, could a case have 
been made out with any plausibility. This anticipation is 
confirmed by an inspection of the inferences or conjectures 
of which he makes the historical facts the subject. The 
blood, he says, was furnished by the blind Severns, who had 
been a butcher and might still have relations in the trade. 
And since St. Ambrose translated the relics at once, instead 
of waiting for the next Sunday, this is supposed to argue 
that he was afraid, had the ceremony been postponed, of the 
fraud being detected by the natural consequences of the 
delay. 

But all facts admit of two interpretations ; there is not the 
transaction or occurrence, consisting of many parts, but some 
of them may be fixed upon as means of forcing upon it a 
meaning contrary to the true one, as is shcMii by the in- 
genuity exercised in defence of clients in the courts of Jaw. 
What has been attempted by the writer to whom I allude, 
as regards St. Ambrose, has been done better, though more 
wickedly, by the infidel author of the New Trial of the 
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Witnesses aa regards the History of the Reavirrection. In 
such cases inquirers will decide according to their preposses- 
sions'; if tliey are prepared to believe that the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church would introduce the blood of tlie 
shambles into a grave, and pretend that it was the blood of 
God's saints, and hire men first to feign themselves demoniacs 
and then to profess themselves dispossessed on approaching 
the counterfeit relics, thcj will be convinced in the particular 
case by very slight evidence, and will catch at any circum- 
stances ivliich may be taken as indications of what they think 
antecedently probable ; but if they think this to be impiety too 
daring, too frightful, too provocative of even an immediate 
judgment, for any but the most callous hearts and the most 
reckless consciences to conceive it, they would not believe 
even plausible evidence for it. If it appears to them not 
unlikely that miracles continue in the Church, they will find 
tliat it is easier to admit than to i-eject what comes to them 
on such weighty testimony; but if they thiult miracles as 
improbable after a revelation is given, as they appeared to 
Hume before it, then they ^vill judge with him that " a 
" rehgionist may know his narration to be false, and yet 
" persevere in it, with the best intentions in the world, for 
" the sake of promoting so holy a cause; or even where this 
" delusion has no place, vanity, excited by so strong a 
" temptation, operates on him more powerfully than on the 
" rest of mankind in any other circaraatances, and self-interest 
" with equal force "." 



■ This ha* (won ilwplt on nt loQRth, 
■Upr. pp. liviii — IxiviiL Gibbon (civea 
lU ■ curioua illuiitrHtian of it in Ilia re- 
mark on the miracle of the Confesson, 
which U prtsently to be related. He 
wyi: "This mipernatural gift of the 
" Aftican ConteB»ors, who apoke wjlh- 
" on! tonguea. will comniaiiil the sisenl 
" of Ihoac, and of thoae only, who 
" alrtady believe that llieir language 



" wM pure and orthodox. But Ihe 
" ulnbbani mind of Ihe infidel in guarilfii 
" iy Kirtt inevrablt ntpiciim j and ibe 
" Arian or Socinian, who has sciioiiily 
" rejected Ihe doctrine of ihc Trinity, 
" Bi'H »Bl be ikakrH by Ihe mait plamitlf 
" rvidinee of an Athonasian iniraclr." 
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There are circumstances, however, in this miraclej whict 
may be felt na difficulties by those who neither deuy the con- 
tinuance of a Divine Presence in the Church, nor accuse her 
Pastors and Teachers of impious imposture. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to treat them, without entering upon doctrinal questions 
which are not in place in the present Essay. One or two of 
them, which extend to the case of other alleged miracles of 
the early Church, besides the one immediately before us, shall 
here be briefly considered, and that in the light which the 
analogy or the pattern of Scripture throws upon them, which 
is the main view 1 have taken of objections all along. 

Now, first it may he urged that the discovery of the blood 
of the Martyrs is not after the precedent of any thing we 
meet with in Scripture, which says very little of relics, and 
nothing of relics of such a character as this, involving as it 
does a miracle. What is the true doctrine about relics, how 
they are to be regarded, what is their use and their abuse, is no 
question before us. If it could be shewn that the doctrine in- 
volved in the discovery of the Martyrs, is on Scriptural grounds 
such, as plainly to prove either that it did not take place, or that 
it cannot be refeiTed to Divine agency, this of course would su- 
persede all other considerations. Meanwhile I will but obser\-e, 
as far as the silence of Scripture is concerned, that it could not 
afford a pattern of the alleged miracle from the nature of the 
case. The resurrection of the body is only a Christian doctrine; 
and martyrdom, that is, dying for a creed, is a peculiarity of 
the Gospel, and was instanced among the Jews only in pro- 
portion as the Gospel was anticipated. The blood was the 
relic of those whose bodies had been the temple of the Spirit, 
and who were believed to be in the presence of Christ. 
Miracles were not to be expected by such instruments till 
Christ came ; nor afterwards, till a sufficient time had elapsed 
for Saints to be matured and offered up, and for pious 
offices and assiduous attentions to be paid by others towards 
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the tiibcrnacles which they left behind them. Precedents 
then to our purpose, whether in Old or iu New Testament, 
are as little to be expected as precedents to guide us in de- 
tennining the relations of the Church to the State, or the 
question of infant baptism, or the propriety of places of wor- 
ship. Time alone could determine what the Divine purpose 
was concerning the earthly slirines in which a Divine Presence 
had dwelt ; whether, aa in the case of Moses and Elijah, they 
were to be withdrawn from the Church, or as in the case of 
Eliaha to fulfil some purpose even though the spirit was de- 
parted ; and if the latter, whether their bones were to be 
employed, — or whether their bodies would be preserved in- 
comipt, as St. Jerome reports of Hilarion, — or whether the 
Leritica! sacrifices, which as tj'pes were once for all fulfilled 
when onr Lord's blood was shed, were nevertheless to fm'uish 
part of the analogy existing between the Christian and the 
Mosaic Dispensations. Nor is there any thing that ought to 
shock us in the idea that blood, which liad become coagulate, 
should miraculously be made to flow. A very remarkable 
prototype of such an event seems to he granted to us in 
Scriptiu-e, in our Lord's own history. The last act of His 
humiliation was, after His death, to be pierced in His aide, 
when blood and water issued from it. A stream of blood from 
a corpse can hardly be considered other than supematuraL 
And it so happens that St. Ambrose is the writer to remark 
upon this solemn occurrence in hia comment on St. Liike, 
assigning at the same time its typical meaning, " Blood," 
he says, " undoubtedly congeals after death in our bodies ; 
" hut iu that Body, though incorrupt yet dead, the life of all 
" welle<i forth. There issued water and blood; water to 
" wash, blood to redeem. Let us drink then what is our 
" price, that by drinking we may be redeemed '." 
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Another objection which has been made to the rairacleB 
RBcribed by St. Ambrose to the relics which he discovered, is 
the encouragement they are supposed to give to a kind of 
creature -worship, unknown to Scripture. Tliis is strongly 
urged by the objector whom I just now had occasion to 
notice. He observes that miracles can be of no avail against 
the great principles of rehgious truth, sueli as the Being and 
Attributes of Almighty God ; that no miracles can sanction 
and justify idolatry; if then the Nicene miracles (so he calls 
them) " when regarded in the calmest and most comprehensive 
" manner," " have constantly operated to debauch the re- 
" ligious sentiments of mankind, if they have confirmed 
" idolatrous practices, if they have enhanced that infatua- 
" tion which has hurried men into the degrading worship of 
" suborduiate divinities, wc then boldly say, that, whether 
" natural or preternatural, such miracles are not from God, but 
" from ' the enemy r.' " " Do you choose," he continues, " to 
" affirm the supernatural reality of the Nicene Miracles ? you 
" then mark the Nicene Church as the slave and agent of the 
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" Father of Lies ;" and then he proceeds to quote the charge 
of Moses to hia people : " If there arise among you a prophet 
" or a dreamer of dreams and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, 
" and the sign or the wonder come to pass, wliercof he spoke 
. " unto thee, saying, ' Let us go after other gods wldch thou 
I " 'hast not known, aiul let ua serve them,' thou ahalt not 
" hearken unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer of 
" dreams ; for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whe- 
" ther ye love the Lord your God, with all your heart and 
" with all your soul." 

But the objection, which of cotirse demands a careful con- 
sideration, admits of being viewed, perhaps of being overcome, 
by a mere analogy contained in the Old Testament, to which 
the appeal is made. It is n ell known that tlie Divine revela- 
tions concerning Angels received a great development in the 
coarse of the Jewish Dispensation. When the people had lately 
come out of Egypt, with all the forms of idolatry familiar to 
their imaginations and impressed upon their hearts, it did 
not seem safe, if we may dare to trace the Divine dealings in 
this matter, to do much more than to set before them the great 
doctriue of the Unity and Sovereignty of God. To have dis- 
closed to them truths conceridng Angelic natures, except in the 
strictest subserviency to this fundameutal Verity, would have 
been the occasion of their withdi'awing their heart from Ilim 
-ivho claimed it whole and undivided. Hence though St. Ste- 
phen tells us that they " received the Law by the disposition 
*' of Angels," and St, Paul that " it was ordained by Angels," 
in the Old Testament we do but read of " the voice of 
" the trumpet exceeding loud," and its " waxing louder and 
" louder," and " Moses speaking, and God answering hitn by 
" a voice," and of " the Lord talking with them face to face 
" in the Mount." In like mauner, when Angels appeared, 
it was for the most part in the shape of men; or if their 
lieavenly nature was disclosed, still they are called "wind" 
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' or repreaented as a glory of the Lord, and were 
so intimately and myatcriously connected with. His Presence 
that it waa impossible that God should be forgotten and a 
creature worshipped. Thus it is said of the Angel who went 
before the Israelites, " Obey his voice, for My Name is in 
" him;" and it was the behef of the early Church that the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity did really condescend to 
manifest Himself in such Angelic natures. Again, the title 
" the Lord of hosts" does not occur till the times of Samuel, 
who uses it when he sends Saul against the Amalekites, 
whereas it is the ordinary designation of Almighty God in 
the Prophets who lived after the Captirity \ And so again, 
in the Book of Daniel, Angels are made the orilinary in- 
struments of Divine illumination to the Prophet, and are re- 
presented as the guardians of the kingdoms of the world, and 
that without any mention of a Divine Presence at all, which 
had been awfully signified in the vision of Isaiahj when the 
Seraph touched his lips. StiU more striking is the difference 
of language in different parts of the inspired volnme as to the 
doctrine of an Evil Spirit, whom even to name might have 
been to create a rival to the All-Holy Creator in cama] 
3 which had just left the house of spiritual as well as 
temporal bondage. The contrast hetween the earlier and 
later books of the Old Testament in this point has often 
been observed. Satan is described in the Book of Job and 
in Micaiah's vision as appearing before God and acting 
under His direction. Again, while in the Second Book of 
Samuel wc are merely told that " the anger of the Lord was 
" kindled against Israel, and He moved David against them 
" to aay, Go number Israel and Judah ;" in the First Book 
of Chronicles we read that " Satan stood up against Israel 
" and provoked David to number Israel." 
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Yet, in spite of this merciful provision on the part of Al- 
mighty Goil, it would Jippear that the revelation of Angels, 
when made, did lead many of the Jews into an idolatrous de- 
pendence upon them. It is the very remark of Theodorct 
upon St. Paul's mention of Angel-worslnp in his Epistle to the 
Colossiana, that " the advocates of the Law, induced men to 
" worship Angela, because the Law was given by tliem, and for 
" humility- sake, and because the God of all is invisible and 
" inaccessible and incomprehensible, bo that it waa fitting to 
"procure the Divine favour through the Angels"." The 
Essenes, too, are said to have paid to the Angels an esceasive 
honour, and several of the early heresica, which did the same, 
sprang from the Jews. What place afterwards the invocation 
of Angels for magical purjiosea held in the practical Cabbala, 
as Brucker calls it, is well known. 

Siich is the history of the revelation of the doctrine of 
Augels among the Jews ; and it is scarcely necessary to draw 
out at length its correspondence with the history of the intro- 
duction and abuse of several of the tenets and usages which 
characterize the Christian Church. In its origin, the Jewish 
as well as the Pagan institutions with which the Apostles 
were surrounded, suggested to them a cautious economy in 
the mode in which they set Divine truth before their dis- 
ciples, lest a resemblance of external rites and offices, or of 
phraseology, between Christianity and the prevailing rebgiona, 
should be the means of introducing into their minds views 
leas holy and divine than those which they were inspired to 
reveal. It is on this supposition that some EngUsh divines 
even account for the omission in the New Testament of the 
words " priest," " sacrifice," aud the like, in their plain 
Christian sense ; a^ if the Jewish associations which attached 

•laCol.ii.lS. Vid. bIso the passage Algas. Ep. 121. { 10 : vid. referencM lo 

lioin the Frtedic. Petr. in Cltm. Strom. Rabbinical and other nritiiigi ; Calmet. 

vi S. and Origen. in Joann. torn.' xiii. 17 1 Disserl. I. in Luc. 
■1)0 coDtr. Cell. x. 6, &c. Hieiun. ad 
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to them would not cease, till the Jewish worship liad come 
to an end. The remark may obviously be extended to the 
rairaL'le under review, so far as no parallel is found for it in 
the New Testament. As the dootrine of priesthood miglit 
be almost necessMily Judaic in the minds of the Jewish con- 
verts, 80 that of piety towards Saints and Martyrs was in the 
minds of Pagans necessarily idolatrous j and it may be for 
this as well as other reasons that so little explicit mention is 
made in the New Testament of the honours due to Saints, 
as also of the Christian Priesthood, after the pattern of that 
Bilenee, which has been noticed, about the offices of good 
Angels and about the Author of Evil in the earher hooks of 
the Old J and it may be as rash to say that a miracle was not 
from God because it was wrought by a Martyr's relics, or 
because such rehcs have in other instances been idolatrously 
regarded, as to say that the Prophet Daniel was not diidnely 
inspired, because we hear nothing of Michael or Gabriel in 
the Books of Moses, or because (he names of those Angels 
were afterwards supers titiously used in the charms of the 
Cabbalists. The holy Daniel's profoimd obeisance and 
prostrations before the Angel are a greater innovation, if it 
must so be called, on the simplicity of the Mosaic ritual, 
than the treasuring tlie blood of the jMartyra upon the Eccle- 
siastical observances of the Apostles; and a.s no one woidd 
say that Daniel's conduct incurred the condemnation pro- 
nounced by Moses on those who introduced the worship of 
other gods, so much less was the reverence paid by St. Am- 
brose and other Saints to the rehcs of the Martyrs iucon- 
aistent with precepts which in their direct force belong to an 
earlier Dispensation. 

There is a third difficulty, which may he raised upon the 
passage of history before us, not arising, however, out of the 
miracle, but out of the circumstances under which it took 
place. It may be represented as giving a sanction to a sub- 
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Meet's plajring the part of a demagogue, and heading a mot) 
Was we may speak) against his lawful sovereign. The crowds 
nthich attend Ambrose, whether in the Church which the 
B^mpress had seized, or on occasion of the translation of the 
Brelics, would hai-e been dispersed at this day among ourselves 
K-fay the officers of the peace ; and with our present notions of 
Hlaw and municipal and national order, not to say of the sub- 
■teiriency of the Church to the State, and our iuterpretatioiia 
vof the Scripture precepts concerning civil obedience, there is 
^something strange and painful in the sight of a Christian 
■■IBishop placed in opposition to the powers that he. But it 
Imust he recollected, according to a former remark, that 
Btevery thing that happens has two aspects ; and the outside 
Bor pohticnl aspect is often the reverse of its inward or true 
■meaning. We are used to put together the particulars which 
Vtaeet our eye, to parallel them with other transactions which 

■ '1)ear a simUar appearance, to suggest for them such motives of 
BftCtion as our own principles or disposition suggests, and thus 
Bto form what seems to us a philosophical \iew of the whole case, 
KA.nd if our own ordinaiy feelings and opinions, and the 

■ '^parallels to which we betake ourselves, are not of a very ex- 
•:«lted natni'e, as may not improbably happen, wliilc the subject 
■''contemplated, be it a person, or an act, or a work, is such, 
Vthen we produce a theory as shallow, and aa far from the 

truth, as a naturalist, who judging of men by their anatomical 
peculiarities should rank them among the bmte creation. 
Every day brings experience in gi'eat things or httle, how 

^incapable the run of men are of doing justice to minds of 
BTen ordinary refinement and sincerity, and how, rather than 

I ascribe to them the honesty and purity of purpose which 
! the most natural and straightforward account of their 

I actions, they will even go out of their way and distort facta, 
fliereby to be at liberty to impute petty motives ; and much 
nore, will they cateh at any circumatances which admit of 
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being plausibly penerted into an evidence of thcni. Indeed of 
such continual occuiTence are instances of this sort, that in 
tales of fiction nothing ia more commonly taken aa the plot 
of the story, tlian the troubles in which an innocent person 
is involved, by an ingenious but perverse selection and collo- 
cation of his actions, or of circumstances connected with him, 
to the detriment of his character. As to the case immediately 
before ub, it is enough to observe that an imputation of dis- 
loyalty, if preferred against St. Ambrose, is only what the 
notorious Paine, 1 believe, throws out against the Jewish 
Prophets ; and it is obvious what plausible materials are 
afforded by the history of Elijah or Elisha, in the hands of 
irrchgious persons, for such a charge. Nor is it to be doubted 
that a secular historian, who heard the Prophet Jeremiah's 
public declaration on Nebuchadnezzar's invasion, " He that 
" abideth in this city, shall die, but he that goeth out and 
" falleth to the Chaldeans shall live," would have decided 
that he was in the pay of the King of Babylon, and justified 
the Jews in their treatment of him. It must be recollected 
too, that one charge against our Lord was that He " stirred 
" up the people." We indeed have learned from the Gospels 
that He withdrew Ilimaelf from the multitude " when He 
" perceived that they would come and take Him by force to 
" make Him a king ;" but a secular historian either would 
not know the fact, or might not believe the sincerity of His 
withdrawal, if He did. A more esact instance in point is 
afforded us in the history of St. John Baptist. No man 
surely has less of a pohtical character upon him than this 
holy ascetic, as described in the Gospels ; but it seems, ac- 
cording to Josephus, that Herod was of another mind, and 
the view he took of him as a popular leader is so curious that 
I will quote the words of a recent writer on the subject. 
" Herod," says Mr. Milman, " having formed an incestuous 
" connection with the wife of his brother Herod Philip, his 
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" Arabian queen indignantly fled to her father, who took up 
" arms to revenge her wrongs against her guilty huaband. 
" How far Herod could depend in this contest on the loyalty 
" of hia subjects was extremely doubtful. It is possible he 
" might entertain hopes that the repudiation of a foreign 
" alliance, ever hateful to the Jews, and the union with a 
" branch of the Asmonean line, (for Herodiaa was the 
" daughter of Herod the Great, by Mariamne,) might 
" counterbalance in the popular estimation the injustice 
" and crimiuality of bis marriage with his brother's wife. 
" The influence of John, according to Joseplms, was almost 
" unlimited. The subjects, and even the soldiery, of the 
" tetrarch crowded with devout submission around the Pro- 
" phet. On his decision might depend the wavering loyalty 
" of the whole province. But John denounced with open 
" indignation the royal incest, and declared the marriage 
" with a brother's wife to he a flagrant violation of the law. 
" Herod, before long, ordered him to be seized and imprisoned 
" in the strong fortress of Machaerus, on the remote border of 
" his trana-Jordanic territory''," 

Such was the light thrown upon the Holy Baptist by the 
secular events in which he was encompassed, in the opinion 
of one who nevertheless, we are told, " feared him, knowing 
" he was a just man." And as St. John seemed to be a 
demagogue and a mere organ of the popular voice, yet spoke 
irom heaven, so in like manner it need not take from the 
sanctity of St. Ambrose or the truth of hia cause, that the 
people sided with bim even tumidtuously, and the Imperial 
Court accused him of insubordination. 
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9. The Miracle upon the African ConfesBora in the Arian 
peraeculion mutilated by Hunneric. 

Ariaiiisnij thougli speedily extcrmiiiated from tlie Roman 
Empire, had taken refuge among the Barbai'ians of the 
North, who were then hanging over it and soon to over- 
whelm it. Among these nations were the \'andals, who iu 
the early part of the fifth century took possession of the 
Roman provinces on the African coast. Genseric forthwith 
commenced, and liis successora continued, a teiTible perse- 
cution of the Catliolic Church which they found there. 
irunneric his son, to whose reign the miracle which is to 
be related belongs, began his series of cruelties by stationing 
officers violently to assaidt and drag off all Vandak they 
found attending the Churches, and by sending off the de- 
pendents of his court who were Catholics to work in the 
country as agricultiu'al labourers. Othei-s he deprived of 
their civil functions, stripped of their property, and banished 
to Sicily and Sardinia. Next he summoned the nuns out of 
their convents, accused them of the vdest crimes, and sub- 
mitted them to the most distressing indignities. Further, 
he caused them to be hung up without clothes with weights 
to their feet, and to be tortured with red-hot iron in various 
parts of the body, to make them admit the charges he 
brought against them. His next measiu:e was the wholesale 
cruelty of banishing a number of bishops, priests, deacons, 
and others, as many as four thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
one°, to the desert. He began by assembling them in the 
two towns of Sicca and Laribura, and in one or other of these 
places Victor, who has preserved the history of the transac- 
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tion, saw them. His account is too torrible to be translated. 
Tiiey had been shut up, how long doea not appear, in a small 
prison, and when Victor entered he sank up to his knees in 
the filth of the place. At length they set forth for the 
desert, with their faces and clothes in this defiled condition, 
chaunting the words " Such glory have all His saint-a." They 
journeyed chiefly by night on account of the heat of the days ; 
when they flagged, their conductors goaded and pelted them, 
or if this did not quicken them, they tied them by the feet 
and dragged them after them along the rocky roads. Those 
who suriived the joiuTiey, found themselves in places abound- 
ing in venomous reptiles, and the food given them was the 
barley provided for the beasts of burden. 

In the beginning of 484 Hunneric convened four hundred 
and sixty-six Cathohc Bishops at Carthage, for the purpose of 
holding a disputation on the faith of Nicica, and to intimi- 
date them he began by burning Lietus alive, wlio was one of 
their most learned members. This not succeeding he dis- 
missed them again to their homes, aUowing them neither the 
beasts of burden on which they had come, nor their servants, 
nor their clotheB, and forbidding all persons to lodge or feed 
them J when they remonstrated, he set his cavalry to charge 
them. Jealous of their orthodoxy as a bond of union with 
the Cathohc world, he nest proposed to them an oath of 
allegiance to his son and successor, and that they would ab- 
stain fi-oni all correspondence beyond seas. Forty-sis refused 
it on the plea of our Lord's prohibition in the Sermon ou the 
Mount ; three hundred and two, on the promise that their 
flocks and tliemselves should be restored to their Churches, 
took it. Tlie latter he distributed as serfs up and down the 
country as having broken the Gospel precept against swear- 
ing; the former he transported to Corsica to cut timber for 
his navy. Of the rest, twenty-eight had succeeded in escaping 
from Carthage; and eighty-eight conformed, A general per- 
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aeciitiou followed, in whicli neitlier sex nor age was pitied, 
nor torture, mutilation, nor deatli was spared. 

These particulars, which form but a portion of the atrocities 
which this savage was permitted to perpetrate, have here been 
mentioned, because they form a suitable antecedent, and, (if 
the word may be used,} a justification of the miracle which 
followed. It was no common occasion that called forth what 
was no common manifestation of the wonderful power of 
Ood. The facta as stated by one who in such a case cannot 
be called a too favourable witness, were as follows ; " Tipasa," 
says Gibbon, " a maritime colony of Mauritania, sixteen 
" miles to the east of CEesarea, had been distinguished in 
" every age by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They 
" had braved the fiiry of the Conatists ; they resisted, or 
" eluded, the tyranny of the Anans. Tlie toivn was desejrted 
" on the approach of an heretical bishop ; most of the inha- 
" bitauts who could procure ships passed over to the coast of 
" Spain ; and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
" with the uauiper, still presumed to hold their pious, but 
" illegal, assemblies. Their disobedience exasperated the 
" cruelty of Ilunneric. A mihtary Count was despatched 
" from Carthage to Tipasa; he collected the Cathobcs in the 
" Forum, and, in the presence of the whole province, deprived 
" the guilty of their right hands and their tongues. But 
" the holy Confessors continued to speak without tongues^." 
The gift continued through their hves. Their number is not 
mentioned by any of the original witnesses ; but is fixed by 
an old Menology at sixty^. Such was the miracle ; the evi- 
dence on whicli it rests shaU next be stated. 

Victor, Bishop of Vite, who has been already mentioned, 
published in Africa Jus history of the persecution only two 
years after it took place. He says ; " The King in wrath 
" sent a certain Count with directions to hold a meeting in 



" the forum of the whole province, and there to cut out their 
" tongues by the root, and right hands. When this was done, 
" by the gift of the Holy Ghost, they so spoke and Bpeak, 
" as they used to speak before. If however any one will be 
" incredulous, let him now go to Constantinople, and there 
" he will find one of them, a sub-deacon, by name Reparatus, 
" speaking like an educated man without any impediment. 
" On which account he is regarded with exceeding veneration 
" in the court of the Emperor Zeno, and especially by the 
" Empress '." It liaa been asked why Victor refers bis 
readers to Constantinople, instead of pointing out instances 
of the miracle in the country in which it is said to have taken 
place*. But persecution scattered the Catholics 'far and wide, 
as St. Gregory observes in a passage wliich is to follow ; 
many fled the country ; others concealed themselves. Under 
such circumstances a writer would not know even where his 
nearest friends were to be found ; and in this case Victor 
specified one of the Confessors who had been welcomed by 
an orthodox, capital and court, and had the oppm'tnnity of 
exhibiting in security tlie miraculous gift wrought in him. 

jUncaa of Gaza was the contemporary of Victor. When a 
Gentile he had been a philosopher and rhetorician, and did 
not altogether throw off his profession of Platonism when he 
became a Christian. He wrote a Dialogue on the Immor- 
tality of the SoiU and the Resurrection of the Body ; and in 
it, after giring various instances of miracles, he proceeds, in 
the character of Asitheus, to speak of the miracle of the 
African Confessors ; " Other such things have been, and will 
" be ; but what took place the other day, I suppose you have 
" seen yourself. A bitter tyranny is oppressing the greater 
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" Africa ; and liumauity and orthodoxy have no iufluence 
" over tyranny. Accordingly this tyrant takes offence at tie 
" piety of hia subjecta, and commands the priests to deaj 
" their glorious dogma. T\Tien tlicy refuse, O the impiety ! 
" he cuts out that religious tonguCj as Tereus in the fable, 
" But the datnael wove the deed upon the robe, and divulged 
" it by her skill, when nature no more gave her power to 
" speak ; they on the other hand, needing neither rohe nor 
" skill, eall upon nature's Maker, who vouchsafes to them u 
" new nature on the third day, not giving them another 
" tongue, but tlie faculty to discourse without a tongue 
" more plaiidy than before. I had thought it was impossible 
" for a piper to shew his skill without his pipes, or hmrper to 
" play his music without his liarp; but now tliis novel sight 
" forces me to change my mind, and to account nothing 
" fixed that is seen, if it be God's will to alter it. I myself 
" saw the men, and heard them speak ; and wondering at 
*' the articulatenesa of the sound, I began to inquire what its 
" organ was ; and distrusting my ears, I committed the de- 
" eision to my eyes. And opening their mouth, I perceived 
" the tongue entirely gone from the roots. And astoimded 
" I fell to wonder, not how they could talk, but how they 
" liad not died." He saw them at Constantinople. 

Procopius of CiBsarea was secretary to Belisarius, whom he 
accompanied into Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and to Constanti- 
nople, in the years between 537 and 542. By Belisarius he 
was employed in various political matters of great moment, 
and was at one time at the head of the commissariat and the 
fleet. He seems to h&ve conformed to Christianity, but Cave 
observes, from his tone of writing, that he was no real be- 
liever in it, nay, preferred the old Paganism, though he de- 
spised its rites and ftibles''. He wrote the History of the 
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Persian, Vandalic, and Gotliic War, of which Gibbon speaks 
in the foilovin^ t«nnB : " Hi< &rts &re collected &ora the 
" personal experience and free oonTersatioD of a soldier, a 
" statesman, and a traveller; his style contiuuallv aspires, 
" and often attains, to the merit of strength and elegance ; 
" his reflections, more especially in the speeches which he too 
" frequently inserts, contain a rich fund of pohtical know- 
" ledge ; and the historian, excited by the generous ambition 
" of pleasing and instructing posterity, appears to disdain the 
" prejudices of the people, and the flattery of courts '," Such 
is Frocopius, and thus he speaks on the subject of this stu- 
pendous miracle. " Hunneric became the most savage and 
" iniquitous t^ men towards the African Christians. For 
" forcing them to Arianise, whomever he found unwilling 
" to comply, he bnmt and otherwise put to death. And of 
" many he cut out the tongue as low down as the throat', 
" who even as late as my time were alive in Byzantium and 
" talked without any impediment, feeling no effects whatever 
" of the punishment. But two of them, having allowed 
" themselves to bold converse with abandoned women, ceased 
" to speak '." 

Our ueit witness and of the same date, is the Emperor 
Justinian, who in an edict addressed to Archelaus, Praetorian 
Prjefect of Africa on the subject of his office, after Belisarius 
had recovered the country to the Eoman Empire, writes as 
follows : " The present mercy, which Almighty God has 
" deigned to manifest through us for His praise and His 
" name-sake, exceeds all the wonderfid works which have 
" liappened in the world ; \iz. that Africa should through us 
" recover in so short a time its hberty, after being in cap- 
" tivity under the ^'andals for ninety-five yenrs, those ene- 
. " mies aUke of soul and body. For such souls as could not 
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" sustain their various tortures and puuishments, by rebap- 
" tizing tbey translated into their own misbelief; and the 
" bodies of free men they subjected to the hardships of a 
" Barbaric yoke. Nay the very churches sacred to God 
" did they defile with their deeds of miabelief ; some they 
" turned into stnblcs, "We have seen the venerable men, 
" who, when their tongues had been cut off at the roots, yet 
" piteously recounted their pains. Others after diverse tor- 
" tures were dispersed through diverse provinces, and ended 
*' their days in exile "." 

Count Marcellinus, Chancellor to Justinian before he came 
to the throuej is the fourth layman to whoae testimony we 
are able to appeal. He too, as two of the former, speaks as 
an eye-witness, and the additional circumstances with which 
he commences seem to throw hght upon .^ueas'a singuhtr 
account that the Coufessora spoke " more plainly than bc- 
" fore." " Through the whole of Africa," he says in Mb 
Chrouicon, under the date 484, "the cruel persecution of 
Hunueric, King of the Vandals, was inflicted upon our 
Catholics. For after the expulsion and dispersion of more 
than 334 Bishops of the orthodox and the shutting of their 
churches, the flocks of the faithful, afflicted by various 
punishments, consummated their blessed conflict. Then it 
was that the same King Ilunneric, ordered the tongue to 
be cut out of a Cathohc youth, who from his birth had 
lived without speech at all ; soon after he spoke, and gave 
glory to God with the first sounds of his voice. In short, 
I myself have seen at Byzantium a few out of this com- 
pany of the faithful, religious men, with their tongues 
cut off and their bauds amputated, speaking with perfect 
voice." 
Victor, Bishop of Tonno in Africa Proconsular is, another 
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contemporary, and a strenuous defender of tlie Tria-Capitula, 
wliich were condemned in the Fifth CEcuineiiical Council, has 
left behind liim a Chronicon also ; which at the same date 
runs aa follows : " Hunneric, King of the Vandala, urging a 
" furious persecution tlirough the whole of Africa, banishes 
" to Tubunnse, Macrinippi, and other parts of the desert, 
" not only Catholic Clerks of every order, but even Monks 
" and lajTnen, to the number of about four thousand; and 
" makes Confessors and Martyrs ; and cut off the tongues 
" of the Confessors. As to which Confessors, the royal city, 
" where their bodies he, attests that after theii- tongues 
" were cut out they spoke perfectly even to the end. Then 
" Leetus, Bishop of the Church of Ncpte, is crowned with 
" martyrdom, &c." It is observable from this statement that 
the miracle was recorded for the instruction of posterity at 
the place of their burial. 

Lastly, Pope Gregory the First thus speaks in his Dialogues : 
" In the time of Justinian Augustus ", when the Ariaa per- 
" secution raised by the Vandals against the faith of Catholics 
" was raging violently in Africa, some Bishops, courageously 
" persisting in the defence of the trutli, were brought under 
" notice. Wliom the King of the Vandals, failing to per- 
" suade to his misbelief with words and oflfers, thought he 
" could break with torture. For when, in the midst of their 
" defence of the truth, he bade them be silent, but they 
" would not bear the misbelief quietly, lest it might be 
" interpreted aa aaaent, breaking out into rage, he had their 
" tongues cut off from the roots. A wonderful thing, and 
" known to many senior persons ; for afterwards, even with- 
" out tongue, they apoke for the defence of the truth, just 
" aa they had been accustomed before to speak by means of 
" it. . , . These then, being fugitives at that time, came to 
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" Constautinoiilc. At the time, moreover, tliat I was myself 
" sent to the Eraperor to conduct the business of the Church, 
" I fell in with a certain senior, a Bishop, who attested that 
" he had seen their mouths speaking though without tongues, 
" so that with open mouths they cried out, ' Behold and see, 
" ' for we have not tongues and we spealc.' And it appeared 
" to those who inspected, as it was said, as if, their tongues 
" being cut off from tlie roots, there was a, sort of open 
" depth in their throat, and yet in that empty mouth the 
" words were formed full and perfect. Of whom one, having 
" fallen into licentiousness, was soon after deprived of the 
" gift of miracle "," 

Little observation is necessary on evidence such as this. 
What is perhaps most striking in it, is the variety of the wit- 
nesses, both in their persons and the details of their testimony, 
together with the consistency aud unity of that testimony in 
all material points. Out of the seven writers adduced, six are 
contemporaries; three, if not foiir arc eye-witnesses of the 
miracle; one reports from an eye-witness, and one testifies to 
a permanent record at the burial place of the subjects of it. 
All seven were living, or had been staying, at one or other of 
the two places which iire mentioned as their abode. One is 
a Pope ; a second a Catholic Bishop ; a third a Bishop of a 
schismatical party; a fourth an Emperor; a fifth a soldier, a 
politician, and a suspected infidel; a si.tth a statesman and 
courtier; a seventli a rhetorician and philosopher. ''He cut 
" out the tongues by the roots," says Victor, Bishop of Vite ; 
" I perceived the tongue entirely gone by the roots," says 
jEoeas ; " as low down as the throat," says Procopius ; " at 
" the roots," say Justinian and St. Gregory. " He spoke 
" like an educated man without impediment," says Victor of 
Vite ; with " articulateness," says vEneas, " better than be- 
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" fore ;" " they talked without any impediment," says Pro- 
eopiua; "speaking with perfect voice," says Marcelliuus ; 
"they spoke perfectly even to the end," says the second 
Victor ; " the words were formed full and perfect," says 
St. Gregory, 

One of the striking points then in this miracle, as contained 
in the foregoing evidence, is obviously its completeness. We 
know that even deaf and dumb persons can be made in some 
sense to utter words ; and there may he attempts far su- 
perior to theirs, yet wanting in that ease and precision 
which characterize the ordinary gift of speech. But the 
articulateneas, nay, the educated accent of these Confessors 
is especially insisted on in the testimony. " A cure left thus 
" imperfect," says Douglas, speaking of a Janseaiet mi- 
racle, " has but little pretension to be looked upon as mira- 
" culoua ; because its being so imperfect, naturally points out 
" a failure of power in the cause wliieh brought it about p." 
Wliatever be the truth of this position, it cannot be applied 
to the miracle under review. 

The number on which it was wrought is another most im- 
portant circumstance, distinguishing this history from others 
of a miraculous character. It both increases opportunities 
for testimony, and it prevents the interposition of what is 
commonly called chance, which could not operate upon many 
persons at once in one and the same way. This is the proper 
answer to Middleton's objection that cases are on record of 
speech ivithout a tougue, when uo special intervention of 
Providence could be supposed. Not to say that a person bom 
without tongue, as in the instance to which he refers, may 
more easily be supposed to have found a compensation for her 
defect by a natural provision or guidance, than men who had 
ever spoken by the ordinary oi^an till they came suddenly to 
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lose it, " If we should allow after all," says he, " that the 
" tongues of these Confessors were cut away to the very 
" roots, what will tlie learned Doctor [Berriman] say if this 
" boasted miracle, which he so strenuously defends, should be 
" found at last to be uo miracle at all ? The tongue, indeed, 
" has generally been considered, as absolutely necessary to 
" the use of speech; so that to hear men talk without it, 
" might easily pass for a miracle in that credulous ag& ^." 
And then he mentions the case of " a girl, bom without a 
" tongue, who yet talked as distinctly and easily, as if she 
" had enjoyed the full benefit of that organ," according to 
the report of a French physician who had carefully examined 
bcr mouth and throat, and who refers at the same time to 
another instance pubbshed about eighty years before, of a boy 
who at the age of eight or nine years lost bis tongue by an 
ulcer after the Bmall-pox, yet retained hia speech, — whether 
as perfectly as before, does not appear. Now taking these 
instances at their greatest force, does he mean to say that 
if a certain number of men lost their tongues at the com- 
mand of a tyrant for the sake of their religion, and then 
spoke as plainly as before, nay, if only one person was so 
mutilated and so gifted, it would not be a miracle ? if not, why 
does he not believe the history of these Confessors ? At leaat 
he might beliei'e that some of them had the gift of speech 
continued to them, though the numbers be an exaggeration. 
It is hia canon, as Douglas assures us, that while the history 
of miracles is " to be suspected always of course, without the 
" strongest cridence to confirm it," the history of common 
events is " to be admilied of course, without as strong reason 
" to suspect it '." Now here all the reason or evidence is on 
the side of bclie^Tng; yet he does not believe it; why? 
simply because, as common sense tells us, and as he feels, it 
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is a miraculoua story. It ia far more difficult to believe that 
a nuDibcr of men were forbidden to profess orthodoxy, did 
continue to profesa it, were brought into the forum, had their 
tongues cut out from the roots, survived it, and spoke ever 
afterwards as they did before, without a miracle, than with it. 
But Middleton would secure two weapons at once for his 
warfare against the claims of the Catholic Church : — it is a 
miracle, and therefore it is incredible as a fact ; it is not a 
miracle, and therefore it is iiTclevant aa an argument. 

Another remarkable pecuharity of this miracle is what may 
called its eiitireness; by which I mean that it carried its 
whole case with it to every beholder. When a blind man 
has been restored to sight, there muat be one witness to prove 
he has been bhnd and another that he now sees; when a cure 
has been effected, we need a third to assure ua that no 
medicines were administered to the subject of it; but here 
the miracle is condensed in the fact, that there is no tongue 
and yet a voice, Tlie function of ivitnesaing is far narrower 
and more definite, vet more perfect, than in other cases. 

A further characteriatic of this miracle ia its permanence : 
and in this respect it throws light upon a remark made in a 
former page to account for the deficiency of eWdeace which 
generally attaches to the Ecclesiastical miracles. It was 
there observed that they commonly took place without notice 
beforehand, and left no trace after them ; and we could not 
have better or fidler testimony than what happened to be 
found on the spot where they occurred '. The instance 
before us, however, being of a permanent character, and car- 
rying its miraculousnesB in the very sight of it, admitted of 
being witnessed in a liiglier way, and so it is. Supposing 
the miracles of St, Gregory Thaumatiu-gus or St. Martin to 
have had the advantage of similar jmblicity, from the mis. 
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statement and exaggeration, which at present prejudice them, 
they would certai nly have been disengaged ; are we sure they 
would not have gained instead a body of testimony to their 
substantial truth ? 

It may be thought a drawback on this miracle that it pro- 
duced no impression on the brutal Prince who was the 
occasion of it. He continued the persecution. Yet it must 
be recollected, that his death followed in no long time ; and 
that, under that horrible and loathsome infliction, with which 
it has in other cases pleased the Almighty to visit those who 
have used their power, committed to them by Him, in cruelties 
towards His Church. 

And now after considering this miracle, or that of the 
recovery of the blind Severus by the rehcs, mentioned nest 
before it, or the death of Arius, how unreal docs the remark 
appear with which Douglas concludes his review of the alleged 
miracles of the first ages ! " I shall only add," lie says, "that 
" if ever there were any accounts of miracles, which passed 
" current mthoul being examined into at the first publication, 
" and which consequently will not bear the test of the 
" thu'd rule which I laid down in this Treatise, this may be 
" affirmed of the miracles recorded by writers of the fourth 
" an^ fifth ages, when Christianity, nov} freed from the terrors 
" of persecution, and aided by civil magistrates, began to he 
" corrupted by its credulous or ill-designing professors, and 
" the foundation was laid of those inventions, which have 
" gathered like a snow-ball, iu every succeeding age of super- 
" stitious ignorance, till at last the sunshine of the Eefonna- 
" tion began to melt the monstrous heap '." Surely, if there 
are miracles prominent above others in those times, in that 
number are the three which I have just specified ; they are 
great in themselves and in their fame. "What then is meant 
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by saying tliat in Arius's death the Church was " aided by 
" the civil magistrate?" or that she was " freed irom the 
" terrors of persecution" when Severus was restored to sight? 
or that tlie report of the power of speaking given to R«- 
paratus and his brethren " passed current mthout being 
examined into?" But if these are true, why should not 
others be true also, whether at this day they have evidence 
sufficient for our conviction or not? That superstition and 
imposture accompanied the civil cstablisliment of Christianity 
all wiU allow"; but they could but obscure, — they could not 
reverse or undo, — and why should they prejudice ? — the true 
work of God in His Church, of which they were but the 
mockery, 
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^^P Muen stress has been laid throughout this Essay on the 
S^ereiicea existing between the miracles recorded in Scripture, 
and those which are found in Ecclesiastical liistory; but from 
what has come before us in the course of it, it would seem that 
those differences are for the most part merely such as neces- 
sarily attend the iotroduction of a religion to the world com- 
pared with its subsequent course, the miraculous Agency itself 
being for the most part the same throughout. For instaucc, 
the miracles of Scripture are wrought by persons conscious 
of their power and of their exercise of it : for these persons are 
the very heralds of Ahnighty God, whom He lias commis- 
sioned, whom He has instructed, and whom lie has gifted 
for their work. The Scripture miracles arc wrought as 
emdence of revealed truth, because they are wrought before 




that truth had as yet been received. They ore grave and 
gimph in their circumstancea, because they are wrought by 
persoiiB who know their gift, and, as being under iniinediate 
Divine direction, use it without alloy of human iufirmity or 
personal pecidiarity. They are definile and ceilain, drawn 
(Uit in an orderly form, and finished in their parts, because 
tbcy were found in that authoritative Document which was 
intended by God'a Providence to be the pattern of Hja 
dcahngs and the rule of our thoughts and actions. They are 
■undeniably of a supernatural character, not only because it is 
natural that the moat cogent miracles should be ivrought in 
the beginning of the Dispensation, but because the Sacred 
Writers have been guided to put into the foreground those 
works of power which ai'C the clearest tokens of a Divine 
Presence, and to throw the rest into the distance. They 
have no marks of exaggeration about them, and are Jione of 
them false or suspicious, because Inspiration had dispersed the 
mists of popular error, and the colouring of individual feel- 
ing, and has enabled the writers to set down what took 
place and nothing else. But when once Inspiration was 
withdrawn, whether as regards those who wrought or those 
who recorded, then a Power which henceforth was mysterious 
and inscrutable in operation, became doubly obscure in re- 
port ; and fiction in the testimony was made to compensate 
for incompleteness in the manifestation. 

In conclusion 1 will but observe, what, indeed, is very 

obvious, but still may require a distinct acknowledgment, 
that the view here taken of the primitive miracles is appli- 
cable in defence of those of the medieval period also. If the 
cccurrence of miraculous interpositions depends upon the 
presence of the Catholic Church, and if that Church is to 
remain on earth until the end of the world, it follows o£ 
course, that what will be vouchsafed to Chi'istians at all 
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times, was vouchsafed to them in the middle age inclusively. 
Whether this or that alleged miracle be in fact what it pro- 
fesses to be, must be determined, as in the instances already 
taken, by the particular case ; but it stands to reason, that, 
where the views and representations drawn out in the fore- 
going pages are admitted, no prejudice will attend the 
medieval miracles at first hearing, though no distinct opinion 
can be formed about them before examination. 

On the other hand, I am quite prepared to find those views 
themselves condemned by many readers as subtle and so- 
phistical. This is ever the language men use concerning the 
arguments of others, when they dissent from their first prin- 
ciples, — which take them by surprise, and which they have 
not mastered. 



Additional Note on Page clrii. 

The limits of the paee did not allow i 
nliaZ seemed to mjieu uie most lilcel; intt , 
ment of our Lord's lending Uis Apostles ai far a* Be^ianv before He 
ascended. The seeming inconmglenc; in tlie slAtemeDls, that Bethany, (as 
in Ihe Gospel,) and that Olivet, (as in the Acts,) was the place li onr 
Ixird's nsceiision han beFoie now }teen urged against the sacred irritei by 
inGdcIs, but with such objec(«re we arc not here cooceroed. For the be- 
bever perhaps it will suffice to compare the passac^ in St. Luke's Gospel 
with the termination of St. Marie's, where it is said, " Afierwards," that ts, 
on the erentng of the day of the Hesurrcetion, our Lord " appeared unto the 
" Eleven as they sat at meat; . . . and said unto them. Go ye into all the 
" world. Sits. ... so then after the Lord hud spoken imto them, He was 
" received up into heaven." It may he ai^ed then, that aa St. Mark, in 
spite of the sequence of these words, does not fix the date of Ihe Ascension 
upon Easter-day, neither does St Luke, by saying that Christ '* led out 
" Uis disciples as for as Bethany ami blessed them, and, while He 
" blessed them, was parted from them," fix the place of the Ascension at 
Bethany. Nay (he same argument may be drawn from the very passa^ 
in St. Luke, which on the face of it certainly speaks as if our Lord ascended 
tchen He appeared to the Eleven on the evening of the day of the Itesur- 
rection. And the explanation of both statements is the eoiuessedly abrupt 
and elliptical style of the sacred historians, who single out certain de- 
tached points in the continuous series of events through which the action 
of the history moved when it really occurred, and combine them for such 
purposes as seemed good to Him who inspired them. Instances of this 
peculiarity abound both in the Old and New Testament, and impart to 
the sacred text that ecclesiastical or mythical character, which is so solemn 
and elevating, yet so unsatislactory to the more intellectual critic. Thus 
understood, St Ltike must be taken to say in the Gospel, that our Lord 
took the disciples as far as Bethany, and nrait, that He ascended ; omitting 
the intermediate feet which he supplies in the Acta, that after visiting that 
spot so dear to Him during^ His ministry. He came back to the place 
whence He had seen the city and wept over it, and thence ascended. 
And perhaps St. Luke's expression, " lu far as Bethany," is intended to 
express the extent of circuit or visitation of beloved places, through which 
He passed scattering blessings, ere He departed. 

It B remarkable that the Bourdeaux Klgrim, A. D. 333, vid. Wesseling 
Ilinerarium, p. 589 — 506, whose silence about the Cross is sometimes 
brought in corroboration of Eusebius's silence above noticed, vid. Gibbon, 
HisL cb. 23. note 64, is silent also about the place of Ascension, and 
St Helena's church there, though no one denies this part of St Helena's 
history. Vid. Euseb. V. Const iii. 43, 43. So unsafe is it to argue from 
a negative. 
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